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Although the International Congress of Americanists has for 
its object the consideration of American topics, only two meetings of 
the body have been held in the New World. It was not until the 
fall of 1902 that the United States was honored with the presence 
of the Congress, which then convened in New York City in its 
Thirteenth session. On this occasion delegates and other members 
of the Congress had the opportunity of rounding out their knowl- 
edge of the recent progress in anthropologic research in its various 
branches on the part of students in the western world, and by means 
of excursions after the close of the session they were enabled to have 
a glimpse of some of the collections outside of New York that had 
been gathered through state and private enterprise, as well as to gain 
further knowledge of the methods employed in this country in an- 
thropologic investigation. 

It is not unsafe to say that in no similar period of our history 
has so great an advance been made in anthropologic work on the 
North American continent as during that which has elapsed since 
the Thirteenth session of the International Congress of Americanists 
in 1902. The national, state, and municipal governments and mu- 
seums, the universities and colleges, and other scientific and educa- 
tional institutions, as well as individuals, have been industriously 
engaged in various fields of activity —in research, collecting, in- 
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structing, and publishing ; new institutions have been organized and 
educational establishments that hitherto have had only a passing 
interest in anthropology have come to regard it asa necessary 
feature of their curricula ; and individuals have generously devoted 
their time and means to the advancement of those interests that the 
International Congress of Americanists represents. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


It has been said that perhaps the most important single event 
of the present century in the history of the development of Ameri- 
can anthropology was the formation of the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association. While this took place (at Pittsburg) June 30, 
1902, three months before the International Congress of Americanists 
convened in New York, the first regular meeting of the Association 
was not held until December of the same year. The entire history 
of the new Association, therefore, except that of its birth, falls 
within the period that has elapsed since the New York session of 
the Congress. 

While the membership is miscellaneous in character it includes 
practically all the anthropologists of the country. At the beginning 
of the year 1903 the membership numbered 175; it has almost 
doubled in the last three years, being now 271. Two presidents have 
served the Association since its foundation, Dr W J McGee and Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam; two secretaries, Dr George A. Dorsey and 
Dr George Grant MacCurdy ; two treasurers, Dr Roland B. Dixon 
and Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde; and one editor, Mr F. W. Hodge. 

One of the chief purposes of the new Association is the publica- 
tion of a high class journal. This purpose is being realized in the 
American Anthropologist, for which a grand prize was conferred on 
the Association in 1904 by the International Jury of Awards of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St Louis. In addition to the Az- 
thropologist, a series of Memoirs is to be published, part 1 of volume 
1 having already appeared, while part 11 is in press. 


1See The American Anthropological Association, by George A. Dorsey, American 
Anthropologist, v, Jan.—Mar., 1903; also The Foundation of a National Anthropologi- 
cal Society, by Franz Boas, Scéence, Xv, p. 804. 
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Another object of the Association is ‘to serve as a bond of 
union among American anthropologists and American anthropolog- 
ical organizations.” In pursuance of this object the membership 
has been increased and both annual and special meetings have been 
held. Three of the annual meetings were in conjunction with those 
of Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Washington, St Louis, and Philadelphia, respectively ; 
while the fourth was held at Ithaca, N. Y.,' in affiliation with the 
Archeological Institute of America and the American Philological 
Association. The special meeting held in San Francisco,” August 
29 to September 2, 1905, was the most notable of all, proving as it 
did the truly national character of the organization in that a success- 
ful meeting of anthropologists could be held independently of other 
societies and on the Pacific, as well as on the Atlantic, coast. The 
next annual meeting of the Association will be held in New York 
City during Convocation Week, in affiliation with Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

_Ever since its foundation the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion has kept in touch with the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, one of its first acts being the appointment of a delegate (Mr 
J. D. McGuire) to the New York Congress of 1902. It sent dele- 
gates also to the Stuttgart Congress of 1904, and will be largely 
represented at the Quebec Congress. A sub-committee on program 
for the Quebec Congress was recently named by President F. W. 
Putnam ; it consists of the following members: George Grant Mac- 
Curdy (chairman), F. W. Hodge, Marshall H. Saville, George B. 
Gordon, George A. Dorsey, W J McGee, A. L. Kroeber, and Ro- 
land B. Dixon. 

Much is being accomplished through standing committees, nota- 
bly those on American Archeological Nomenclature, Nomenclature 
of Indian Linguistic Families North of Mexico, Book Reviews, and 
The Preservation of American Antiquities. The last named com- 
mittee, acting jointly with a like committee from the Archzological 


1 American Anthropologist, VIII, p. 208, Jan.—Mar., 1906. 
2 American Anthropologist, VU, p. 732, Oct.-Dec., 1905 (for amended Constitution, 


see p. 745). 
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Institute of America, has been most instrumental in framing and 
securing the passage of the bill for the preservation of American 
antiquities. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

It is encouraging to note on the part of the National Government 
a better appreciation than ever before of the needs of anthropology. 
Among other evidences of this spirit is the recent enactment by 
Congress of the law, above alluded to, for the preservation of antiqui- 
ties on the public domain by prohibiting the excavation thereof or the 
gathering of collections therefrom except for the benefit of educa- 
tional and scientific institutions.'_ A step in a similar direction is the 
provision made by Congress at its last session for the establishment of 
the Mesa Verde National Park in Colorado, which contains some of 
the most important cliff-dwellings in the United States. For several 
years the General Government has taken measures for the care of 
the celebrated ruin of Casa Grande in Arizona, and recently Con- 
gress has provided for its further protection as well as for its exca- 
vation. 

For many years the Office of Indian Affairs maintained the 
policy of trying to eliminate everything aboriginal from the Ameri- 
can Indian by substituting therefor something that originated with 
the white man, whether or not it was adapted to the Indian’s needs. 
But the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Honorable Francis 
E. Leupp, who has long been an earnest student of the Indian 
problem, finds good in the aborigines that his predecessors seem to 
have overlooked, and is securing the means for encouraging some 
of their native industries. Another step — one which every lover of 
the esthetic will encourage — is the beginning that the Commissioner 
has made toward recording the music of the Indians, much of which 
otherwise in a few years would have been lost forever. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
But the center of anthropological research under the auspices of 
the General Government is the Smithsonian Institution, which directs 
the investigations of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the ¢éol- 
lection and study of material by the National Museum. In view of 


' For the text of the law, see American Anthropologist, VII, p. 433, Apr.—June, 1906, 
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the fact that these two important agencies of anthropological work 
are associated with the Institution, the need for work in the anthro- 
pological field on the part of the Institution proper is not so urgent 
as in some other departments of knowledge in which it does not 
have similarly well-equipped agencies. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, however, has at all times taken the entire field of knowledge 
as being within its purview, and from the date of the issuance of its 
first volume of Contributions to Knowledge — comprising the now 
famous work of Squier and Davis on the ‘“‘ Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley’ — down to the present time, it has through 
its own publications and from its funds, independently of such as 
were placed at its disposal by the Government, contributed to the 
advancement of anthropological science. It has moreover often 
had the opportunity, without any direct expenditure of funds, either 
by cooperation or by its publications, to greatly stimulate anthropo- 
logical work. By means of the appendix to the Annual Report of 
the Board of Regents it has disseminated knowledge on this subject 
by republication in large editions of papers relating to anthropology. 
Thus in the last three Reports issued, the following papers have 
been published : 


The Craniology of Man and Anthropoid Apes, by N. C. Macnamara. 

The Baoussé-Roussé Explorations : Study of a new Human Type by M. 
Verneau, by Albert Gaudry. 

Fossil Human Remains found near Lansing, Kansas, by W. H. Holmes. 

The Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, by W. W. Skeat. 

The Pygmies of the Great Congo Forest, by Sir Harry H. Johnston. 

Guam and its People, by W. E. Safford. 

Oriental Elements of Culture in the Occident, by Dr Georg Jacob. 

The Problems of Heredity and their Solution, by W. Bateson. 

John Wesley Powell [biography], by G. K. Gilbert. 

A New Theory of the Origin of Species, by A. Dastre. 

The Evolution of the Human Foot, by M. Anthony. 

Problems Arising from Variations in the Development of Skull and Brains, 
by Professor Johnson Symington. 

The Antiquity of the Lion in Greece, by Dr A. B. Meyer. 

The Excavations at Abusir, Egypt, by Professor Dr A. Wiedemann. 

The Ancient Hittites, by Dr Leopold Messerschmidt. 

Central American Hieroglyphic Writing, by Dr Cyrus Thomas. 

Traces of Aboriginal Operations in an Iron Mine near Leslie, Mo., by 
W. H. Holmes. 
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Primeval Japanese, by Capt. F. Brinkley. 
The Korean Language, by Homer B. Hulbert. 
On Mountains and Mankind, by Douglas W. Freshfield. 
Morocco, by Theobald Fischer. 
Old Age, by Elie Metchnikoff. 
The Contributions of American Archeology to History, by W. H. 
Holmes. 

Gournia, by Harriet A. Boyd. 

Archeological Researches on the Frontiers of Argentina and Bolivia, by 
Eric von Rosen. 

A General View of the Archeology of the Pueblo Region, by Edgar 
L. Hewett. 

The Painting of Human Bones among the American Aborigines, by Dr 
Ales Hrdlicka. 

Sling Contrivances for Projectile Weapons, by F. Krause. 

Materials Used to Write upon before the Invention of Printing, by Pro- 

fessor Albert Maire. 

An Inquiry into the Population of China, by W. W. Rockhill. 

Chinese Architecture, by S. W. Bushell. 

In the Quarterly Issue of the Swzthsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge the following anthropological papers have been published since 
1902. 

Shell Ornaments from Kentucky and Mexico, by W. H. Holmes. 

Preliminary Report on an Archeological Trip to the West Indies, by J. 

Walter Fewkes. 
Korean Headdresses in the National Museum, by Foster H. Jenings. 


Chinese Medicine, by James M. Flint. 
Kava Drinking as Practised by the Papuans and Polynesians, by Walter 


Hough. 

Porto ican Stone Collars and Tripointed Idols, by J. Walter Fewkes. 

The Tugda, or Rice Planter, of the Coyunos, Philippine Islands, by E. 
Y. Miller. 

Report on the Construction of a Vowel Organ, by E. W. Scripture. 

The Contributions of American Archeology to Human History, by W. 
H. Holmes. 

Under the Hodgkins Fund there have been made certain physi- 
cal investigations with regard to sound, which have to do with the 
subject of phonetics, and these again with linguistic studies. Among 
these may be mentioned a grant in February, 1903, to Professor E. 
W. Scripture, of Yale University, for the construction of a vowel 
machine. Professor Scripture’s work was continued in 1904, and he 
made numerous interesting investigations. 
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In 1902 the Institution was represented at the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists, held in New York, by Mr F. W. 
Hodge, and at the Congress of Orientalists, held in Hamburg, 
by Professor Paul Haupt. Mr W. H. Holmes represented the In- 
stitution at the Fourteenth International Congress of Americanists, 
held at Stuttgart in 1904; Professor Haupt at the Fourteenth In- 
ternational Congress of Orientalists, at Algiers ; Dr Franz Boas at the 
Archeological and Historical Federation of Belgium, held at Mons. 

In 1905 Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, carried on, partly at the expense of and under the auspices 
of the Smithsonian Institution, an extended archeological reconnois- 
sance in the Gulf states of Mexico. His trip was successful, giving 
rise to the acquisition of important data and several interesting 


publications. 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The progress of the work of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
during the last four years may be regarded as highly gratifying. 
Advancing along the general lines of research inaugurated by its 
organizer and first director, Major J. W. Powell, and with practically 
the same scientific staff that supported him at the close of his career, 


the investigations have reached a stage of maturity that makes 
apparent the wisdom of their aim and their usefulness distinctly felt 
from both the practical and the scientific point of view. Although the 
Bureau's regular staff is quite limited in number, its resources have 
been so managed that the best talent of the country has been enlisted 
in carrying to completion nearly every branch of research with which 
the student of the American aborigines is concerned. 

Field-work — the substantial basis of progress in the Bureau’s 
investigations — has been prosecuted in the United States, including 
Alaska, and in British Columbia, the West Indies, and Mexico ; yet 
a large portion of the energies of the Bureau have been concentrated 
in summarizing the vast body of information relating to the tribes, 
previously collected by the Bureau and available through numerous 
other sources, and embodying this in a ‘‘ Handbook of the Indians,” 
now under the editorship of Mr F. W. Hodge, the first of the two 
volumes of which will soon be issued. This ‘taking stock ”’ of the 
accumulated store of knowledge has made it possible to plan a series 
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of works the compilation of which is now in progress. These include 
handbooks of stocks and tribes; languages; physical and mental 
characters ; physiology, pathology, and medicine; arts and indus- 
tries ; religion and folklore ; social organization, government, laws, 
etc. ; esthetics; games; sign language; pictography ; archeology ; 
governmental relations and welfare; geographical names ; bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 

The Handbook of the Indians (sometimes heretofore referred to 
as a dictionary or cyclopedia of the tribes) may be regarded as pre- 
liminary to the more comprehensive series of works referred to, and 
is probably the most noteworthy general result accomplished by 
students of the American aborigines. This work had been in 
process of compilation for a number of years, and a mass of data 
relating to the linguistic stocks, tribes, and tribal groups had accu- 
mulated prior to the New York meeting of the Americanists ; but 
when the time came for final revision and publication, it was found 
that in many respects the accumulated data were meager, defective, 
and generally inadequate, and the various agencies at the command 
of the Bureau were brought to bear in revising, elaborating, and 
completing the work. At the same time the scope of the Handbook 
of the Indians was widened to include the entire field of aboriginal 
history and activity north of Mexico, and all the available eth- 
nologists and archeologists in America were invited to assist in the 
branches in which their respective studies:made them best qualified. 
The response was most generous and even enthusiastic, so that within 
a comparatively brief time a vast amount of work was accomplished. 
In addition to the hundreds of brief articles by members of the regular 
scientific staff of the Bureau, the Handbook will contain a large 
number of articles on special topics by anthropologists and other 
students whose researches have made them the leading authorities 
on the subjects respectively treated. These contributors include 
Mr S. A. Barrett, Dr Franz Boas, Professor Herbert E. Bolton, Dr 
A. F. Chamberlain, Mr Stewart Culin, Dr Wm. H. Dall, Miss Anna 
L. Dawes, Dr Roland B. Dixon, Dr George A. Dorsey, Mr Josiah 
H. Dortch, Mr Wilberforce Eames, Dr Livingston Farrand, Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Mr Gerard Fowke, Dr Pliny E. Goddard, Dr 
George Bird Grinnell, Mr Henry W. Henshaw, Mr Edgar L. Hewett, 
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Dr Walter Hough, Dr Ales Hrdlicka, Dr William Jones, Dr A. L. 
Kroeber, Mr Joseph D. McGuire, Dr Otis T. Mason, and Dr Wash- 
ington Matthews. 

As the date for submitting the manuscript of the Handbook to 
the printer approached, it was realized that within the limited time 
assigned for the completion of the work it would be difficult or 
impossible to reach the degree of completeness, consistency, and 
unity requisite in a work of reference of this class, and a committee 
of revision was therefore organized which met three times each 
week during the winter and spring of 1904-05. This committee 
consisted of the ethnological staffs of the Bureau and the National 
Museum, and other resident ethnologists ; while ethnologists from 
elsewhere when visiting Washington often gave the committee the 
benefit of their criticism. The substantial and valuable results of 
these conferences can hardly be overestimated. To make the work 
still more complete and authoritative it was deemed advisable to 
submit proofs of every article to each contributor, a plan which, 
while necessarily involving some delay, has been the means of pro- 
moting accuracy ina degree that otherwise would not have been 
possible. 

A second work of prime importance initiated a number of years 
ago has taken final form within the last four years. This is the 
preparation of a Handbook of Languages under the supervision of 
Dr Franz Boas, honorary philologist of the Bureau. The following 
manuscripts for this work have been submitted: (1) Grammatical 
Notes on the Hupa (Athapascan stock), by Dr P. E. Goddard; (2) 
Grammatical Notes on the Yuki (Yukian stock), by Dr A. L. 
Kroeber ; (3) Grammatical Notes on the Maidu (Pujunan stock), 
by Dr Roland B. Dixon; (4) Grammatical Notes on the Sauk and 
Fox (Algonquian stock), by Dr William Jones; (5) Grammatical 
Notes on the Dakota (Siouan stock), by Dr John R. Swanton ; (6) 
Grammatical Notes on the Haida (Skittagetan stock), by Dr John 
R. Swanton; (7) Grammatical Notes on the Tlingit (Koluschan 
stock), by Dr John R. Swanton; (8) Grammatical Notes on the 
Kwakiutl (Wakashan stock), by Dr Franz Boas; (9) Grammatical 
Notes on the Chinook (Chinookan stock), by Dr Franz Boas ; (10) 
Grammatical Notes on the Shoshoni (Shoshonean stock), by Mr 
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H. H. St Clair, 2d. The following manuscripts have not yet been 
completed: (1) Grammatical Notes on the Eskimo, by Dr Franz 
Boas ; (2) Grammatical Notes on the Onondaga (Iroquoian stock), 
by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt; (3) Grammatical Notes on the Coosa 
(Kusan stock) ; and (4) Grammatical Notes on the Takelma (Takil- 
man stock), by Mr H. H. St Clair, 2d; (5) Grammatical Notes on 
the Wasco (Chinookan stock), by Mr E. Sapir; (6) Grammatical 
Notes on the Yuchi (Uchean stock), by Mr F. G. Speck. The in- 
troductory chapters of the above-named handbook, treating especi- 
ally of the morphology of the languages, will be prepared by Dr Boas. 

A third branch of the Bureau’s work actively prosecuted during 
recent years is the preparation of an archeological map and accom- 
panying card catalogue of archeological sites of the country. This 
work had already been well advanced in eastern United States, as 
may be seen by reference to the several works of Dr Thomas on the 
mound-builders, and as indicated by the various explorations of the 
Bureau on the Atlantic slope, as yet unpublished, particularly in the 
tidewater districts of Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, con- 
ducted by Mr William H. Holmes. Activity in this branch has re- 
cently been especially stimulated in the Pueblo region, which contains 
our most noteworthy antiquities, by the agitation in favor of a measure 
for the preservation of our national antiquities, which took final form in 


the law enacted at the last session of Congress ; and, more especially, 


on account of the action of the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment having control of the public lands and reservations, in taking 
practical steps to utilize their agents and field forces in policing the 
ruins. With the view of facilitating this guardianship, card cata- 
logues and maps showing all known ruins of the Southwest have 
been compiled by the Bureau and placed at the disposal of the de- 
partments ; and a series of bulletins treating of the antiquities of the 
various physiographic and ethnic areas of the Southwest, intended 
primarily for the use of the field men, is in preparation. No. 1 of 
this series, The Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, by Edgar L. 
Hewett, is already published. Others, soon to be issued, will treat 
of the Antiquities of the Mesa Verde, also by Mr Hewett; of the 
Antiquities of the Little Colorado River, by Dr J. Walter Fewkes ; 
and of the Antiquities of the Upper Gila, by Dr Walter Hough. 
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The preparation and installation of an exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, held in St Louis in 1904, constituted a work of 
considerable moment for the period under survey. After careful 
consideration it was decided to illustrate as the chief topic the 
mythic symbolism of various tribes as embodied in their decorative 
arts. Prominent among the concepts thus embodied are the various 
forms of animal and plant life, clouds, lightning, rain, sun, moon, and 
stars, as well as various monsters existing only in the imagination. 
These motives are interwoven with the thought and life of the people, 
and are introduced freely into their various arts. In selecting the 
exhibits only the most important symbolic concepts of the tribes 
represented were chosen, and for each of these concepts a group of 
exhibits was assembled, consisting of a limited number of specimens 
of native workmanship in carving, modeling, painting, and engrav- 
ing, and a series of the native designs drawn out in colors on a flat 
surface and associated with the specimens in the exhibit as a means 
of further élucidating the strange modifications everywhere dis- 
played. The exhibits were supplemented by a series of designs 
and objects selected by Dr Franz Boas to illustrate the varied 
symbolism associated with a given motive or design by different 
tribes and peoples. In addition to these systematic exhibits, two 
other important collections were presented. The archeological re- 
searches of Dr Fewkes in the West Indies were represented by a 
large series of typical relics of art in stone, bone, shell, wood, and 
clay, without question the most complete series yet brought together 
to represent the pre-Columbian culture of the Carib and Arawak 
peoples, who were practically exterminated by the Spanish invaders. 
Mr Mooney, who is engaged in the study of the heraldry system 
of the Great Plains tribes, prepared a series of exhibits illustrating 
this hitherto undeveloped branch of research. 

The publications of the Bureau have been carried forward as 
rapidly as the exigencies of the Government press would permit. 
The publication of annual reports has been brought practically down 
to date. The Twenty-seventh report, for the fiscal year 1905-06, 
awaits only the completion of Mr Mooney’s report on his several 
years’ investigations among the Kiowa, Kiowa-Apache, and other 
Plains tribes. The Twenty-sixth report, which includes memoirs 
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on the ethnology of the Pima and the Tlingit tribes, by Dr Frank 
Russell and Dr John R. Swanton respectively, is in the printer’s 
hands; the Twenty-fifth report, which embodies the researches 
of Dr Fewkes covering three years in the West Indies and one year 
in Mexico, is about ready for the bindery; and the same is true 
of the Twenty-fourth report which contains Mr Culin’s extensive 
work on Indian Games. The Twenty-third report, embracing Mrs 
Stevenson’s monograph on the Zufi Indians ; the Twenty-second, 
accompanied by Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins, by Dr 
Fewkes, Maya Calendar Systems, by Dr Thomas, and The Hako, 
a Pawnee Ceremony, by Miss Fletcher ; and the Twenty-first, con- 
taining Hopi Katcinas, by Dr Fewkes, and Iroquoian Cosmogony, 
by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt ; as well as Bulletins no. 25, the Natick 
Dictionary, by James Hammond Trumbull; no. 28, Mexican An- 
tiquities, by various authors; no. 29, Haida Texts, by Dr Swan- 
ton ; no. 31, List of Publications of the Bureau ; and no. 32, Anti- 
quities of the Jemez Plateau, by Mr E. L. Hewett, have appeared 
during the period under review. The first volume of Bulletin 30, 
The Handbook of the Indians, which will comprise about a thou- 
sand pages, will soon be ready for the bindery. 

The study of the numerous delegations of Indians visiting Wash- 
ington during the winter season with the view of promoting personal 
or tribal interests before the departments of the Government, has 
been systematically pursued. The members of these delegations 
are conducted to the laboratories of the Bureau and the National 
Museum, where arrangements are made to have measurements and 
photographs taken, and plaster masks also are made of such as are 
willing to submit to the process. During the last three years ap- 
proximately one thousand negatives have been added in this manner 
to the Bureau’s great collection ; masks have been made of some 40 
individuals ; and measurements of some 300 members of the dele- 
gations have been taken by Dr Hrdlicka. 

The scientific staff of the Bureau is as follows: W. H. Holmes, 
chief; Franz Boas, honorary philologist ; J. Walter Fewkes, J. N. 
B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, James Mooney, M. C. Stevenson, J. R. 
Swanton, and Cyrus Thomas, ethnologists. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM 

The most important event of the last few years in the history of 
the National Museum is the erection of the new granite building 
for which Congress recently appropriated $3,500,000 and which is 
now in process of construction. For some time the facilities of the 
present building have not been adequate to meet the demands cre- 
ated by the steady growth of the Museum’s collections, and it is 
confidently believed that the completion of the new structure will 
mark an epoch in the history of the institution in all its compre- 
hensive and varied activities. Fortunately the material equipment 
of the Museum — the cases, mountings, labels, cabinets, etc., — are 
designed to fill the requirements of the future home of our national 
scientific collections. For the immediate present the plan is to work 
up thoroughly for publication the materials in hand. 

During the fiscal years 1903-06, the Department of Anthro- 
pology made no changes in the program mapped out by Mr William 
H. Holmes in 1897. The ideal is the science of man, embracing 
biology and culture-history. 

In May, 1903, under the head-curatorship of Mr Holmes, the 
division of physical anthropology was organized and Dr Ales 
Hrdlicka placed in charge. Through the efforts of the latter the 
division has become an efficient agency in the promotion of soma- 
tology, which, although early contemplated in the plan of the 
founders of the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum, 
had not before this time been placed on a working basis. Despite 
the recognized difficulty of securing somatological material, the 
growth has been rapid and the results attained important. Especi- 
ally worthy of mention are the facial casts and physical measure- 
ments of Indians visiting Washington, and the large comparative 
series of brains of man and other animals gathered since the estab- 
lishment of the division. During the last three years the collection 
in large part has been rescued from the confusion due to the neces- 
sity of providing for the large and constantly growing body of ma- 
terial in the cramped quarters of the Museum building, and has 
been assembled, classified, and made accessible to students. The 
task of identifying specimens promiscuously collected in earlier 
years has been prosecuted, and at the same time the working up, 
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publication, and installation of important series furnish evidence of 
continued progress. 

The following summary explains the methods by which the 
National Museum receives accessions to its collections : 

By Gifts, either with or without restrictions. 

By Loans, either with or without reservations. 

By Deposits from the Smithsonian Institution and from societies. 
The former makes no reservations; the collections of the latter, 
chiefly for exhibit, are not distributed among the general series. 

By Transfers from the several departments of the Government 
without restrictions. By far the most numerous and valuable of 
these for number and definite information are from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

By Purchases. No definite sums have lately been appropriated 
for purchases except for expositions of a national character, to 


supply missing links in series. 

By Specimens made in laboratories. These include lay figures, 
models, casts, and photographs. They are extremely valuable, both 
for exhibition and for exchange. 

By Explorations made by members of the staff, by the Bureau of 


American Ethnology, and, when opportunity offers, by other Gov- 
ernment surveys and expeditions. The most valuable accessions 
are derived from this source. 

The following table shows the increase of specimens in the vari- 
ous divisions of the Department of Anthropology since 1903 : 


June 30, 1903. June 30, 1906. 
Physical anthropology 2,770 7,139 
Ethnology 478,064 489,072 
Prehistoric archeology 372,979 391,838 
Historic archeology 2,223 2,405 
Technology 31,093 33,041 
Ceramics (art) 4,610 4,849 
Graphic arts 8,896 9,324 
Photography 1,800 1,860 
Musical instruments 1,625 1,681 
Medicine 6,889 5,031 
History 43,048 45,956 
Historic religions 2,769 3,000 
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The Museum has received numerous and valuable accessions by 
donation. It is difficult to single out those especially noteworthy, 
but among the most important may be mentioned the following : 

zgo1—02. Wm. L. Abbott collection from Malaysia, 236 speci- 
mens ; Charles Hummel, stone implements from Pennsylvania, 581 
specimens ; Prof. J. Heierlei, flint implements and bones from Switzer- 
land, 383 specimens; W. F. Young, archeological collection from 
Kentucky, 627 specimens. 

7902-03. Wm. L. Abbott collection from Sumatra, the Anda- 
mans, and Nicobars, 500 specimens; Hilder collection for Pan- 
American Exposition, from the Philippines, 1,500 specimens; Mrs 
E. M. Chapman’s collection of coins, 837 examples. 

7903-04. Wm. L. Abbott collections from southwestern Ma- 
laysia, 1,377 specimens; H. W. Seton-Karr collection of chipped 
stone objects from Egypt, 278 specimens; the I. H. Harris collec- 
tion of Ohio archeology, 8,533 specimens; West Indian arche- 
ological specimens, numbering 550, collected by Dr J. Walter 
Fewkes for the Bureau of American Ethnology ; and the Ozark cave 
material collected by Mr W. H. Holmes, numbering 2,710 speci- 
mens. 

7904-05. Wm. L. Abbott collections from the islands off the 
coast of Sumatra and the Mergui archipelago of Lower Burma, 
numbering 755 specimens; Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson’s collec- 
tions from Zufi; Dr Walter Hough’s collection of Pueblo arche- 
ology from western Socorro county, New Mexico, 863 specimens ; 
and many accessions in history, archeology, physical anthropology, 
technology, and ceramics. 

z905-06. The collections from Engano, Nias, western Borneo, 
and western. Sumatra, numbering 1,800 specimens of ethnology, 
and some somatology, sent by Dr W. L. Abbott ; collections of the 
Museum-Gates expedition of 1905, secured by Dr Walter Hough 
in Arizona and New Mexico, numbering 3,000 specimens ; from 
the Pajarito park, New Mexico, by Mr Edgar L. Hewett, for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology ; 458 specimens from the Philippines, 
presented by the Insular Commission at St Louis; cave material 
from France and Algeria, sent by Jean Miguel; ancient pottery 
from Sinaloa, Mexico, by E. W. Nelson; gold objects from Colom- 
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bia, by Dr H. Pittier de Fabrega; Japanese archeology by Y. 
Hirase and P. L. Jong; pottery from Casas Grandes, Mexico, by 
A. H. Blackiston ; collection of 569 ancient and modern arms, by 
the U. S. Cartridge Company ; 133 historical relics, by Mrs Julian 
James ; Jewish religious objects, by Ephraim Benguiat. 

The following explorations productive of collections have been 
conducted : 

zgo1-02. By Mr William H. Holmes, in a sulphur spring at 
Afton, Indian Territory; result, 860 ancient specimens. By Dr 
Walter Hough, in Arizona; result, 2,200 specimens, ancient and 
modern; Mr Peter G. Gates, same locality; result, 701 specimens. 

7902-03. By Mr William H. Holmes, aided by Mr Gerard 
Fowke, at Kimmswick, Missouri; result, mound relics and fossil 
bones ; also, in flint quarries and workshops in Carter county, Ken- 
tucky, and Harrison county, Indiana, and in a hematite mine at Leslie, 
Missouri. By Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, in the islands of Santo Domingo and Cuba. By Dr 
W. L. Abbott, in northern Sumatra and adjacent islands; result, 
the gift of many hundreds of specimens to the Museum. 

7903-04. By Dr Fewkes, further studies in the West Indies. 
By Dr Hough, field work in New Mexico and Arizona. By Mr 
George C. Maynard, for parts of the old locomotive “ Stourbridge 
Lion.” 

zgog-05. Dr Ales Hrdlicka examined the Apache and Pima 
in Arizona and New Mexico, continuing a physical and physiological 
research on Indian children; Dr W. L. Abbott visited islands off 
the coast of Sumatra and collected in the Mergui archipelago, for- 
warding from these localities 755 specimens; Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
continued his researches to determine the range of Antillean culture, 
visiting the state of Vera Cruz, Mexico; Dr Walter Hough gath- 


ered collections from the foreign exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St Louis; Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson completed 
her studies at the pueblo of Zufi, New Mexico, and transmitted a 
large ethnographic collection; Dr Edgar A. Mearns, U. S. A., 
added numerous Moro artifacts from Mindanao. 

zgo05-06. Dr Ales Hrdlicka visited Florida to examine fossil 
human remains; Dr Walter Hough continued the field work of 
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the Peter Goddard Gates expedition for the National Museum, 
visiting the headwaters of the Gila river system in New Mexico and 
Arizona, procuring data on the distribution of ancient Pueblo culture 
and obtaining a large collection. 

The anthropological publications of the Museum during the last 
four years, excluding numerous papers bearing on Museum subjects 
that do not appear in its official series of publications, are as follows : 


COvILLE, FREDERICK VERNON. [Plants used in basketry.] Rep. U.S. N. 
M., 1902 (1904), pp. 199-214. 
— Wokas: A Primitive Food of the Klamath Indians. Jdid., pp. 725- 
739: 
HotMEs, WILLIAM H._ Flint Implements and Fossil Remains from a Sulphur 
Spring at Afton, Ind. T. Jé¢d., 1901 (1903), pp. 233-252. 
Report on the Department of Anthropology for the year 1899-1900. 
lbid., 1900 (1902), pp. 21-29. 
Anthropological Studies in California. /dzd., pp. 155-187. 
Report on the Department of Anthropology for the year 1900-01. 
Rep. U.S. N. M., Igor (1903), pp. 51-61. 
Classification and Arrangement of the Exhibits of an Anthropological 
Museum. Jdzd., pp. 253-278. 
Report on the Department of Anthropology for the year Igo!-o2. 
Ibid., 1902 (1903), pp. 53-58. 
Report on the Exhibit of the U. S. National Museum at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., 1901. [With others.] /é¢d., pp. 177-231. 
and O. T. MAson. Instructions to Collectors of Historical and Anthro- 
pological Specimens. Bull. U. S. N. M., no. 39, pt. Q, 1902, 16 pp. 
HovuGu, WALTER. A Collection of Hopi Ceremonial Pigments. Jézd., 1900 
(1902), pp. 463-471. 
— Archeological Field Work in Northeastern Arizona. The Museum-Gates 
Expedition of 1901. /did., 1901 (1903), pp. 279-358. 
Hrouicka, A. Directions for Collecting Information and Specimens for Phys- 
ical Anthropology. Bull. U. S. N. M., no. 39, pt. R, 1904, pp. 1-25. 
Brains and Brain Preservatives. Proc. U. S. N. M., 1905, XXX, pp. 
245-320. 
Mason, Otis T. Directions for Collectors of American Basketry. Bull. U. 
S. N. M., no. 39, pt. P, 1902. 
—Aboriginal American Harpoons: A Study in Ethnic Distribution. Rep. 
U. S. N. M., 1900 (1902), pp. 189-304. 
Aboriginal American Basketry: Studies in a Textile Art without Machin- 
ery. Jbid., 1902 (1904), pp. 171-548. 
Report on the Department of Anthropology for the year 1902-03. Jdzd., 
1903 (1904), pp. 51-60. 
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Report on the Department of Anthropology for the year 1903-04. Jdid., 
1904 (1906), pp. 61-76. 
with \WM. H. Hotes. Instructions to Collectors (q. v.). 
SETON-KARR, H. W. Flint Implements of the Fayum, Egypt. Rep. U. S. 


N. M., 1904 (1906), pp. 745-751. 


The scientific staff of the Department of Anthropology of the 
National Museum is as follows: Otis T. Mason, head curator. 
Division of ethnology: Otis T. Mason, curator; Walter Hough, 
assistant curator; J. Walter Fewkes, collaborator. Division of 
physical anthropology: Ales Hrdlicka, assistant curator. Division 
of historic archeology: Cyrus Adler, curator; I. M. Casanowicz, 
assistant curator; Paul Haupt, honorary associate. Division of 
prehistoric archeology: W. H. Holmes, honorary curator; J. D. 
McGuire, collaborator; E. P. Upham, aid. Division of tech- 
nology: George C. Maynard, assistant curator. Division of 
graphic arts: Paul Brockett, custodian. Section of photography : 
T. W. Smillie, custodian. Division of medicine: J. M. Flint, 
U. S. N. (retired), honorary curator. Division of historic relig- 
ions: Cyrus Adler, honorary curator. Division of history: A. H. 
Clark, honorary curator; Paul Beckwith, assistant curator. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PEABODY MUSEUM (ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM) 

When, in 1866, George Peabody founded the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, he founded also the Pea- 
body professorship with the same title, and his deed of gift requires 
that the Peabody professor shall have charge of the Museum. In 
fact the Division and the Museum are so closely allied that it is im- 
possible to refer to one without including the other. When the Pea- 
body professorship was established in the University, the curator of 
the Museum was appointed Peabody professor, and when the Di- 
vision of Instruction was organized in the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, he was made chairman of the Division. Later the name of 
the Division was changed to Anthropology, and the Museum is now 
known as the Anthropological section of the University Museum. 
The Thaw fellowship, founded in 1890 by Mrs William Thaw, is 
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held by an assistant in ethnology. The Hemenway fellowship, 
founded in 1891 by Mrs Mary Hemenway, is to be held by a grad- 
uate student in the University but is to be awarded by the faculty of 
the Peabody Museum. The Winthrop scholarship, founded in 1895 
by the bequest of Robert C. Winthrop, until his death the chair- 
man of the original board of trustees of the Museum, is “assigned 
to the Peabody Museum”’ but is to be awarded by the Corporation 
of the University. The archeological, ethnological, and somato- 
logical collections of the Museum are used in connection with the 
lectures and research work in the Division, and the anthropological 
laboratories and library of the Museum are used extensively by the 
students. The officers of the Division are also officers in the 
Museum. Capable students preparing to become anthropologists 
are given practical experience in field work in connection with the 
expeditions of the Museum. 

At the New York meeting of the Americanists, in 1902, a brief 
account was given of the researches, publications, and other activi- 
ties of the Museum. Since that time the work in all these lines 
has been steadily continued. 

Museum Collections. — Since 1902 the collections in all divisions 
of the Museum have been increased by the results of explorations, 
by gifts, and by purchase. Several important changes have been 
made in the various halls, and many specimens, plans, and models 
have been added. The collection of facsimiles of the sculptures 
and monuments illustrating the art and culture of the ancient peo- 
ples of Central America has been increased to so great an extent 
that the present building is not large enough to place all on exhi- 
bition. Unique and instructive pictorial exhibits have been made 
in several of the halls by means of photographs showing the native 
peoples, their costumes, habitations, and occupations, and by maps 
showing the distribution of each tribe or family group. The gifts 
received during the last few years include very extensive additions 
to the exhibits of basketry, so that the Museum now has a remark- 
ably good collection, including many examples of the oldest, rarest, 
and finest baskets of the various tribes of North American Indians. 

Explorations. —The explorations carried on by the Museum in 
Central America, since 1891, under the patronage of the subscribers 
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to the Central American Research Fund, have been continued by 
two expeditions in the field. The Memoirs of the Museum, pub- 
lished by means of the same Fund, furnish information in relation to 
these explorations so far as the results have been prepared for pub- 
lication. In the summer of 1903 a Museum party explored an old 
village site of the Erie Indians in New York state. Each season 
since that time an expedition has been sent to explore some ancient 
Iroquoian site in that state. Good results have been obtained and 
a representative collection has been placed on exhibition. In the 
summer of 1905 an old Mandan village site in North Dakota was 
explored under the auspices of the Museum by a party of Harvard 
students. The report on this work forms the archeological section 
of a paper published by the Museum under the title “The Man- 
dans.” In the same year several places within the enclosure about 
the famous Turner group of mounds in Ohio were examined and 
additional information was thus procured in relation to this interest- 
ing site where the Museum carried on extended ey ‘lorations more 
than a decade ago. During the summer of 1906 Mr Volk was 
employed to continue the researches relating to the further elucida- 
tion of the existence of glacial man in the Delaware valley. Other 
special researches of minor importance have been carried on from 
time to time. The Peabody Museum South American Expedition 
has been organized and will start for South America in October of 
this year. The expedition will be continued for three years, with 
headquarters at Arequipa, Peru. The purpose of the expedition is 
to carry on researches, ethnological, somatological, and linguistic, 
among the little-known tribes of the eastern Andean region of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Argentina. The expedition is under the patronage o1 
a Harvard graduate who makes this valuable gift to the University. 
Dr W. C. Farabee has been granted leave of absence to take charge 
of the expedition as field director. 

Publications. — In 1903 the Museum issued vol. 11, no. 2, of its 
quarto illustrated Memoirs, forming the second part of Teobert 
Maler’s report on his archeological researches in the Usumasinta 
valley, with brief references to the Lacandone Indians of that region. 
Seventy-eight heliotype plates illustrate the ruins and sculptures 
described in the volume. In 1904 vol. 111, no. 1, of the Memoirs 
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was issued under the title of Archzological Researches in Yucatan, 
by Edward H. Thompson. This number includes reports on the 
exploration of the prehistoric ruins of Xul, Tzula, and Chacmultun. 
Three of the nine plates are in color and illustrate the mural paint- 
ings on the interior walls of the ruined edifice of Chacmultun. In 
the same year four numbers of the Museum octavo illustrated papers 
were issued: No. 7 of vol. 1, Penitential Rite of the Ancient Mexi- 
cans, by Zelia Nuttall; nos. 1 and 2 of vol. 11, The Cahokia and 
surrounding Mound Groups, by D. I. Bushnell, Jr; and Explora- 
tions of Mounds, Coahoma County, Mississippi, by Charles Pea- 
body ; and no. 1 of vol. 1v, Representation of Deities of the Maya 
Manuscripts, byPaul Schellhas (a translation from the German). In 
1905 the third number of vol. 111 was issued, Inheritance of Digital 
Malformation in Man, by W. C. Farabee. In August, 1906, the 
fourth number of this volume was printed, The Mandans: A Study 
of their Culture, Archaeology and Language, by G. F. Will and 
H. J. Spinden. The annual reports of the curator have been pub- 
lished in the annual reports of the president and treasurer of Har- 
vard University. 

Library. — By gift and exchange of publications with other insti- 
tutions the anthropological library has rapidly increased in extent 
and in importance. It is now especially rich in full sets of the serial 
anthropological publications of the world. 

The faculty of the Museum is as follows: Charles W. Eliot, 
A.M., LL.D., president ; Frederic W. Putnam, A.M., S.D., secre- 
tary; Charles P. Bowditch, A.M., Francis C. Lowell, A.B., 
Augustus Hemenway, A.B. 

The officers and assistants in the Museum are: Frederic W. 
Putnam, A.M.,S.D., curator of the Museum; Charles C. Willoughby, 
assistant curator; Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D., librarian and assistant 
in ethnology ; Jane Smith, assistant librarian; Frances H. Mead, 
assistant and secretary; Alice C. Fletcher, assistant in ethnology 
and Thaw fellow; Zelia Nuttall, honorary assistant in Mexican 
archeology ; William C. Farabee, Ph.D., assistant in somatology ; 
Alfred M. Tozzer, Ph.D., assistant in Central American archeology. 
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THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


In 1890 the Division of American Archeology and Ethnology 
was established at Harvard. For four years it was open only to gradu- 
ates taking the research course in American archeology and ethnology 
given by the Peabody professor. In 1894 course in general anthro- 
pology was added for graduates and undergraduates, and an instructor 
in anthropology was appointed to aid the Peabody professor. The 
scope of the Division was extended from year to year until in 1902 
the name was changed to Anthropology. In the college year 
1895-96 one professor and one instructor gave one research course, 
taken by three students, and one general course, taken by nine stu- 
dents. Ten years later one professor, three instructors, and one 
assistant gave four research courses to 12 students, and six other 
courses to 179 students. The teaching force for 1906-07 will be 
one professor, one assistant professor, two instructors, and one assis- 
tant. The courses offered will be: (1) general anthropology ; (2) 
somatology ; (4) prehistoric archeology and European ethnography ; 
(5) American archeology and ethnology ; (7) ethnology of Oceania ; 
(8) American Indian languages ; (9) archeology and hieroglyphic 
systems of Central America. Research courses : (20a) American 
archeology and ethnology ; (200) advanced somatology ; (20c) studies 
in American languages ; (20d) general ethnology ; (20¢) Central 
American and Mexican hieroglyphic and picture writing. 

The officers of the Division are: Frederic W. Putnam, A.M., 
S.D., Peabody professor of American archeology and ethnology, 
chairman ; Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D., assistant professor in anthro- 
pology ; William C. Farabee, Ph.D., instructor in anthropology ; 
Alfred M. Tozzer, Ph.D., instructor in Central American arche- 
ology ; Charles Peabody, Ph.D., instructor in European archeology 
and ethnology; Herbert J. Spinden, A.M., Hemenway fellow, as- 
sistant in anthropology. 


HARVARD ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Connected with the Division of Anthropology is the Harvard 
Anthropological Society, composed of the officers in the Division 
and an average of forty students taking courses therein. This 
Society was founded in 1898. During the college term meetings 
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are held for the presentation and discussion of papers and the review 
of current anthropological literature. Two or more public lectures 
by eminent anthropologists are given each year in one of the 
Harvard lecture halls under the auspices of the Society. 


RADCLIFFE ANTHROPOLOGICAL | CLUB 


Several courses in the Division of Anthropology are open to the 
students in Radcliffe College, and course 1 has been taken by Rad- 
cliffe students since 1899, course 4 since 1904. In 1903 the Rad- 
cliffe Anthropological Club was founded. This club is conducted 
on the same general principles as the Harvard Anthropological 
Society, except that no public meetings are held. It is composed 
of an average of twenty-five Radcliffe students taking the courses 
in anthropology. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


To the courses in anthropology offered previous to the year 
1902-03 a number of new ones have been added. In the fall of 
1903 a junior course in general anthropology was started, and in 
1906 the Department of Anthropology was definitely separated from 
Economics and Law, with which two departments it had been joined 


under the general Department of the Social Sciences. 

The “A” course in anthropology is now called physical and 
commercial geography, and is given together by the departments of 
Geology and Anthropology. The regular “B” course is anthro- 
pology (general) and the ‘“‘C” course is science of society. The 
numbers in these main courses for 1905-06 were respectively about 
130, 210, and 110; for 1906-07, 160, 150, and 130. 

In 1905-06 a one-hour course in somatic anthropology (now 
called natural history of man) was given by Professor Ferris of the 
Medical School ; in 1906-07 this will be a two-hour course. For 
1g05-06 a course was given by Dr Keller in culture-history, and 
for 1906-07 one in historical anthropology. Since 1902 Dr 
Keller has given a two-hour course in anthropology (elementary) in 
the Sheffield Scientific School, in the select course ; for 1906-07 
there will be about 70 men in this course. 

The “A” course in physical and commercial geography is 
mainly a study of environmental influences on man, with especial 
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reference to trade. Connected with this course is a commercial 
museum, the exhibit at the Portland Exposition of the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. Less connected with pure anthropology are 
courses which develop out of it, as flora and fauna of commerce, 
markets, transportation, etc. Since, however, all these courses are 
envisaged from the standpoint of sociology and anthropology, and 
pay attention to primitive types, they are truly part of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology in its wider sense. 

The Boocock Library of the Social Sciences still adds to itself a 
yearly increment of special works on anthropology, sociology, and 
especially ethnography. 

Professor Sumner has in press a large volume on Fo/k-ways. 
His Sociology will soon appear also. To Queries in Ethnography, 
which was published in 1903, Dr Keller will shortly add an edition 
of Keltie’s Partition of Africa and a work on Colonization. 


YALE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


When the Yale University Museum was founded, no provision 
was made for anthropology. The plans included storage, exhibi- 
tion, and lecture rooms for three departments only, viz., geology, 
mineralogy, and zoology, and the income from invested funds was 
for the use of these alone. The anthropological section exists, 
therefore, by courtesy; homeless, but for the attic, and without 
income. Luckily it is not without friends, and these are increasing in 
number every year. Through them there have been added fifty-nine 
collections since the New York Congress four yearsago. Of these, 
fifty-two were gifts, and seven loans. The gifts of money number 
two; and of cases, four. Nine exchange collections have been 
received, while three important accessions are the result of field 
work. Only two purchases have been made. 

The more important accessions are the following : 

An annual consignment of Egyptian antiquities from several 
localities, representing various dynasties and periods, the gift of the 


Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Several hundred Indian antiquities from a rock-shelter near 
Pleasant Valley, Connecticut, the gift of Mr Walter E. Manchester. 
Two Chilcat blankets, a number of Indian baskets, and various 
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ethnological specimens from Japan, Africa, and Alaska, the gift of 
Mrs Elizabeth F. Jenkins and Mrs Kate Foote Coe. 

(1) Plaster casts of aboriginal objects in stone, of rare types, 
from Alabama and Florida ; (2) A collection of gorgets, pendants, 
and implements of shell ; stone pendants and bone implements, from 
the mounds and shell-keys along the southwest coast of Florida — 
all the gift of Mr Clarence B. Moore of Philadelphia. 

Aboriginal American basketry and other ethnological speci- 
mens to the number of 293, loaned by Mr and Mrs William H. 
Moseley of New Haven. Forty-eight Egyptian and Soudanese 
baskets and various Egyptian antiquities, also loaned by Mr and 
Mrs Moseley. 

Two hundred and fifty-six eolithic and paleolithic implements 
from England, France, and Belgium, the result of field work by the 
curator, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, and given by him to the 
Museum. 

A double Indian burial, removed intact from Derby, Connecti- 
cut, and installed to illustrate an early mode of burial by the 
Indians of southern New England—the result of field work by the 
Museum. 

An Eskimo collection from Point Barrow, Alaska, consisting of 
wearing apparel, weapons, tools, utensils, etc., the gift of Miss Grace 
Nicholson, Pasadena, California. 

An ethnographic collection from the Philippine islands, including 
articles of clothing, spears, arrows, bolas, daggers, etc., the gift of 
Lieut. Theodore Gruener, New Haven. 

Ancient Egyptian pottery, collected at Beni-Hassan in 1904, 
the gift of the Beni-Hassan Excavations Committee. 

More than five hundred antiquities from the ancient pueblos and 
cliff-dwellings of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, the 
gift of Professor T. Mitchell Prudden, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. Dr Prudden’s gift includes also a 
choice selection of modern Pueblo pottery, a catalogue, maps, field 
notes, and new cases for the installation of the collection. 

Mr Benjamin Hoppin, of Baddeck, Nova Scotia, has added to 
his Eskimo collection and has given a new case for its installation. 

The only annual contributor of money to the anthropological 
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section of the Museum is Mr Stansbury Hagar of New York City. 

The curator’s time has been given largely to research work on 
the archeological material, with a view to publication. A monograph 
entitled: ‘‘ The Eolithic Problem — Evidences of a Rude Industry 
antedating the Paleolithic,”' has already appeared, and a much 
more extensive work on the several thousand Chiriquian antiquities 
in the Museum is now well under way. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE City oF NEW YORK 

Anthropological instruction at Columbia University was inau- 
gurated in 1894 by Dr Livingston Farrand and Dr W. Z. Ripley, 
who fora number of years gave a joint course on general ethnology. 
In 1896 Dr Franz Boas was appointed lecturer in physical anthro- 
pology, and gave introductory courses on physical anthropology 
and also introduced the study of Indian languages. In 1899 Dr 
Boas was appointed professor of anthropology. 

In 1903 the Duke of Loubat established a professorship of 
American archeology, to which Marshall H. Saville was appointed. 
In the same year Professor Farrand, who up to that time had divided 
his work between the departments of Psychology and Anthropology, 
was transferred to the Department of Anthropology and concentrated 
his work on the development of this department. In 1902 and 
1903 Dr William Jones was appointed assistant in American lin- 
guistics, which position he held for two years. In 1903-04 Dr 
Clark Wissler was appointed assistant in physical anthropology. 


The following courses have been given during the last four years: 


1. General anthropology, introductory 
course, Professor Farrand....... 1902-03 1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 
. Statistics applied to anthropom- 
etry. Professor Boas 1902-03 1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 
. Ethnology. Professor Farrand.... 1902-03 1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 
. Physical anthropology. Professor 
1904-05 
. American languages. Professor 
1902-03 1903-04 1904-05 
. Ethnography of America and Asia. 
Professor Boas - 1903-04 1904-05 


1 American Anthropologist, Vl, p. 425-479, July-September, 1905. 
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. Ethnography of Asia. Dr Berthold 

Laufer 1904-05 1905-06 
. Archeology of Mexico. Professor 

Saville 1903-04 I904-05 1905-06 
. Spanish sources for American eth- 

nology. Mr A. F. Bandelier 1904-05 1905-06 
. General archeology. Professor 

Saville 1905-06 
. Archeology of Peru. Mr A. F. 

Bandelier 1905-06 
. Anthropological research. Pro- 

fessors Boas and Farrand 1902-03 1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 
. Primitive industries. Dr Clark 

Wissler - 1903-04 1904-05 1905-06 

With the present year a general reorganization of the department 
has been made. The course on statistics applied to anthropometry, 
which has been given for a number of years as a general introduc- 
tion to the study of variation, will be continued by the Department of 
Mathematics as a general course introductory to statistical work, and 
its place will be taken by a systematic course in anthropometry, 
while morphological-anthropological work will be carried on in the 
Anatomical Institution by Professor Huntington. A course on 
general ethnography has been added to the introductory courses, 
and the course on American languages is divided into an introduc- 
tory and an advanced course. 

The members of the staff of the department, and advanced stu- 
dents, during the past years have carried on research work of various 
kinds in cooperation with the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
Carnegie Institution, and the American Museum of Natural History. 

With the present year Columbia University has organized, in 
cooperation with Yale University, courses in preparation for foreign 
service, in which anthropological instruction occupies a somewhat 
important position. The arrangement of these courses has been the 
occasion for further developing the ethnographical courses on east- 
ern Asia. 


AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL HISTORY 


In 1903 Professor F. W. Putnam resigned the curatorship of the 
Department of Anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
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History, which he had held for nearly ten years, and accepted a call 
to take charge of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California. From this time until 1906 the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Museum was occupied, chiefly under 
the direction of Professor Franz Boas, with the completion of work 
already under way at the time of the meeting of the Congress of 
Americanists in New York City in 1902, at which meeting a report 
of progress was made. In conformity with previous plans ethno- 
logical and archeological research in North America has been sys- 
tematically conducted in five culture areas: the Arctic, the Pacific 
coast of the United States, the Great Plains, the Great Lake and 
Forest area, and the Pueblo area. 

For a number of years Professor Boas has directed the collec- 
tion of anthropological specimens and information among the Eskimo 
about Hudson bay and northward. During the winter ot 1905 
Captain George Comer and Captain James Mutch returned from 
whaling voyages to the straits and inlets north of Hudson bay where 
they obtained many interesting specimens. Professor Boas has made 
a special study of the data gathered by these gentlemen, the results 
of which will soon appear in the Museum Bulletin. 


Rev. J. W. Chapman, for many years a missionary on Yukon 
river, stationed in the vicinity of Anvik, made important ethnolog- 
ical collections among the Athapascan tribes inhabiting that region, 
in whose culture an interesting mixture of Alaskan Eskimo and 


Athapascan is apparent. 

In 1899 the Museum organized the Huntington Californian Ex- 
pedition for investigations among the Maidu, Pit River, and Shasta 
Indians. This work was under the charge of Dr Roland B. Dixon 
and was practically completed in 1904. The results of this expe- 
dition have been entirely satisfactory ; these include the systematic 
presentation of the language of the Maidu and the Shasta, a study 
of their art and their general ethnology. The results of the work 
among the Maidu have been published in the Bulletin of the Mu- 
seum. Since 1902 Miss Constance Goddard DuBois has made an- 
nual visits to the Mission Indians of southern California for the pur- 
pose of investigating their general ethnology and language. She 
has made considerable progress in her work, but it is yet incom- 
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plete and will be carried on in the future under the direction of the 
University of California. Preliminary reports of her work have 
been published.' 

From 1897 to 1899, in connection with the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, Mr Harlan I. Smith made extensive archeological ex- 
plorations in British Columbia, the results of which suggested the 
investigation of the archeology of the Columbia River valley. Ac- 
cordingly in the summer of 1903 he explored the Yakima valley, that 
the boundary between the culture of The Dalles and of the Thomp- 
son River region might be determined. The results of this work 
seem to indicate that the general plateau culture of the interior of 
British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, differing greatly from 
the culture of the coast, resembled that of the present natives. In 
the Yakima valley the culture seems to be slightly different from 
that of the Thompson River region, and perhaps even less like that 
of the region around The Dalles. The most interesting object 
secured on this expedition was a carving in antler, representing a 
costumed human figure, which is in many respects unique. A pre- 
liminary report of the results of the expedition? and a general com- 
parative summary of all archeological explorations on the North 
Pacific coast* have been published. 

Since 1902 the Museum has continued a systematic study of the 
decorative art and ceremonies of the Indians of the plains. During 
this time expeditions have been made to the Assiniboin, Black- 
feet, Dakota, Gros Ventres, and Sarsi, all of which yielded impor- 
tant scientific results, with illustrative specimens. Professor Franz 
Boas, who directed this investigation, has summarized the results on 
decorative art.‘ The interesting point was that the interpretations 
given by a people to their conventional decorative designs are of 
secondary importance because of a tendency to read into such de- 
signs ideas habitually entertained by their makers. On this account 
it has seemed desirable to continue the investigation of the decora- 
tive art of the Plains Indians from two points of view: (1) To de- 
termine from the objective designs the types for the several tribes 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1905, 1906. 

2See Science, April 6, 1906. 

3 Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, XXXVI, May, 1906. 
4 Popular Science Monthly, Oct., 1903. 
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and, if possible, their relation to one another ; (2) to determine the 
types of ideas associated with decorative designs among the various 
tribes. It will not be possible to complete this research for several 
years. Previous to 1902 Dr A. L. Kroeber carried on the field 
work among the Plains Indians and since that time he has prepared 
a detailed comparative statement of the types of designs character- 
istic of the tribes so far investigated. This will appear in a future 
edition of the Museum Bulletin. During the summer of 1905 Dr 
P. E. Goddard visited the Sarsi in Canada and secured an impor- 
tant collection of decorated objects, but the exact relation of the art 
of this tribe to the general Plains type can not be definitely stated 
at this time. 

In connection with the foregoing studies in art, the ceremonial 
organization of the various tribes visited was investigated. Dr A. 
L. Kroeber has completed the manuscript for the Arapaho and the 
Gros Ventres, a portion of which has been published. The Museum 
has secured an extensive collection of ceremonial objects from the 
Blackfoot tribes and the necessary data for a publication treating of 
their ceremonial life and organization. Dr J. R. Walker has spent 
the last two years in a similar investigation among the Dakota. 

Dr William Jones has been engaged in continuous study of the 
Ojibwa in the Great Lake region of North America and has made 
a general collection of ethnological specimens from the same people. 
So far he has recorded in the original language all of the most 
important myths of these people, most of which material has been 
prepared for publication. He has made a special study also of 
their philosophy and religion as revealed in the myths and the 
ceremonies pertaining to the Midewiwin and other rites. For the 
last two years the greater portion of this work has been under the 
direction of the Carnegie Institution. 

The work of the Hyde Expedition was continued by Mr George 
H. Pepper who in 1904 made a special investigation of Pueblo 
pottery, Twenty-six pueblos in New Mexico and Arizona were 
visited and a representative collection was obtained fromeach. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1904 several months were devoted to the study of 
textile woff¥among the Navaho, the greater portion of the work 
being done anado, Arizona, which is in the southern part of the 
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Navaho reservation. At this time a series of looms was obtained 
showing the technique of the various primitive forms of Navaho 
textiles. In addition a trip was made to the state of Michoacan in 
the southwestern part of Mexico where archeological work was 
carried on during the months of November and December. 

North America was not the only field of operations during this 
period of 1903-05. Mr Adolph F. Bandelier returned to New 
York in 1903 after several years of continuous exploration in Peru 
and adjacent parts of South America. Since his return the large 
archeological collections from this region have been arranged for 
exhibition, and Mr Bandelier is engaged on an extensive work on the 
culture of the ancient Peruvians.’ This work is intended to be a 
critical examination of all available historical and archeological data. 

Dr Berthold Laufer completed his Chinese collections in the 
early part of 1904 and through his efforts the Museum has brought 
together a large number of well-selected specimens pertaining par- 
ticularly to the industrial life of China, with supplementary informa- 
tion for treating the material culture of Chinese peoples from the 
historical point of view. Since his return Dr Laufer has completed 
for publication a study of ancient pottery and other material relating 
to Chinese archeology.” The work in China was under the direction 
of the East Asiatic Committee, of which Professor Boas was the ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Some important illustrative collections were procured by the Mu- 
seum. In 1903 a valuable collection from the natives of central 
Australia was obtained by exchange with the National Museum of 
Melbourne, Victoria. This collection contains specimens of prac- 
tically all the types described by Spencer and Gillen in their famous 
work on the Native Tribes of Central Australia. In the same year 
an arrangement was made with the Bureau of Missions by which a 
very important ethnological collection from Africa was deposited in 
the Museum. In addition the Museum has acquired from time to time 
a number of small African collections, including one of carvings in 
ivory and wood. In 1905 the ethnological collection of the Philip- 


1 For various papers on the subjects of Mr Bandelier’s researches in Peru and Bo- 
livia, see American Anthropologist, 1904, 1905. 
2 Dr Laufer’s Historical Jottings on Amber in Asia’ 


’ will appear in a forthcom- 


ing issue of the American Anthropologist. 
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pine islands at the St Louis Exposition was presented to the Mu- 
seum by President Jesup. This is a large and important collection, 
presenting many aspects of the general ethnology of the islands. 

The following is a list of the official publications of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology for the years named: 


For 1903 

G. T. Emmons: The Basketry of the Tlingit. (J/emoirs, 111, pt. 2, pp. 229- 
278.) 

Ales Hrdlicka ; Divisions of the Parietal Bonein Man and Mammals. (ud/e- 
tin, XIX, pp. 231-386.) 

Franz Boas: The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. (J/usewm Journal, 111, pp. 
71-119.) 

Harlan I. Smith: Shell Heaps of the Lower Fraser River, British Columbia. 
(Memoirs, Iv, pt. 4, pp. 133-192.) 


for 1904 

Waldemar Borgoras : The Chukchee — Material Culture. (JZemoirs, vil, pt. 
3, pp. 1-276.) 

Carl Lumholtz: Decorative Art of the Huichol Indians. (Memoirs, u1, pt. 3, 
PP- 279-327.) 

A. L. Kroeber: The Arapaho. III. Ceremonial Organization. (Bulletin, 
XVIII, pt. 2, pp. 151-230.) 

Clark Wissler : Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians. (Audletin, xviii, pt. 3, 
pp. 231-278.) 

Harlan I. Smith: A Costumed Human Figure from Tampico, Washington. 
(Bulletin, XX, pp. 195-203.) 

Adolph F. Bandelier: On the Relative Antiquity of Ancient Peruvian Burials. 
(Bulletin, XxX, pp. 217-226.) 


For 1905 

Franz Boas and George Hunt: Kwakiutl Texts. (J/emoirs, I11, pt. 3, pp. 403- 
532.) 

W. Jochelson: Religion and Myths of the Koryak. (Memoirs, v1, pt. 1, pp. 
1-382.) 

J. R. Swanton: The Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands. (JJemoirs, v, pt. 1, 
pp. I-300.) 

Franz Boas: Anthropometry of Central California, (Sud/etin, xvi, pt. 4, pp. 
347-380.) 

R. B. Dixon: The Northern Maidu. (Budletin, xvii, pt. 3, pp. 11-346.) 

G. F. Kunz: On the Ancient Inscribed Summerian (Babylonian) Axe-head 
from the Morgan Collection in the American Museum of Natural History. 
(Bulletin, XX1, pp. 37-47.) 

J. D. Prince and R. Lau: An Ancient Babylonian Axe-head. (Bulletin, 
XXI, pp. 49-52.) 
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BROOKLYN INSTITUTE MUSEUM 

A Department of Ethnology was established by the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in February, 1903, and Mr Stewart 
Culin appointed curator. The primary object of the department was 
the acquisition of ethnological material for the Institute Museum, for 
which a large building was in course of erection on the Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn. The Museum had been divided between art 
and natural history, and no considerable amount of ethnological 
material had been accumulated. The curator was free, therefore, to 
develop the collections from the beginning. It was determined to 
devote the attention of the department first to the American Indian, 
and the southwestern section of the United States was selected for 
the preliminary work. The curator proceeded to the field in the 
spring of 1903 and made other trips in the two years following. As 
a result one large hall of the Museum has been arranged and opened 
to the public. Precisely half of this hall is devoted to the pueblo of 
Zuiii, special attention being given to the exhibition of Zufi masks 
and ceremonial objects. The opposite side is devoted to the Apache, 
Navaho, Hopi, and Cliff-dwellers. A large collection of material 
from the cliff-dwellings in the Cafion de Chelly, obtained by Mr 
Culin in 1903, is an important feature of this exhibit. It includes 
many recent Navaho and Hopi objects, intermingled with the re- 
mains of the cliff-dwellers proper. Among other interesting Navaho 
collections is a set of old masks for the Yebichai dance. Altogether 
133 different masks of the southwestern Indians are exhibited in 
this hall. 

A feature of the hall is the employment of pictures in connec- 
tion with the exhibits, and much attention has been paid to the 
artistic arrangement of the collections. In 1904 and 1905 Mr 
Culin was accompanied in the field by the Museum staff artist, Mr 
H. B. Judy, who made a large number of sketches of the landscape, 
houses, and people of the Pueblo country. Enlargements of a 
number of these sketches are displayed in the upper parts of the 
exhibition cases, and a panorama of the landscape opposite the East 
‘mesa of Hopiland is shown along the upper part of the wall immedi- 
ately below the ceiling. 

Materials for a second American hall, to be devoted to collec- 
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tions from California and the Northwest coast, have also been col- 
lected by Mr Culin during his field trips. No publications have yet 
been made, the principal effort having been expended on the work 
of collection and display. At the same time much important infor- 
mation has been obtained and turned to account in the preparation 
of systematic labels. 


FIELD MusEuM OF NATURAL HIsToRY 


Since the account of the Department of Anthropology of the 
Field Museum of Natural History (then Field Columbian Museum) 
was presented to the members of the Thirteenth Congress of Ameri- 
canists in 1902, there has been no change in the policy as stated at 
that time, namely, the consideration of the claims of anthropology 
in America, especially in North America, as subjects for investiga- 
tion and museum presentation. Within the North American field 
very little new investigation has been undertaken, but much addi- 
tional research has been carried on among the tribes referred to in 
the report of 1902. Thus more or less continuous investigation 
has been made by the curator of the department among the Pawnee, 
Wichita, Caddo, Arikara, Ponca, Cheyenne, and Arapaho, that 
among the tribes of the Caddoan stock being under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dr C. F. Newcombe has 
continued his explorations among the various tribes of the North 
Pacific coast of America. Dr J. W. Hudson has continued his in- 
vestigation among the tribes of California. Assistant curator Owen 
has made additional investigations among the Navaho and the 
Apache, and for two winters has studied the so-called Mission 
Indians of southern California. Assistant curator Simms has made 
additional visits to the Crow Indians of Montana, and to the Cree, 
Assiniboin, and Ojibwa of Canada. Mr H. R. Voth has devoted 
two more years to investigation among the Hopi of Arizona. 
Through cooperation with the Bureau of American Ethnology, Mr 
James Mooney has spent many months continuing his researches 
in the heraldic system of the Plains Indians, especially among the 
Cheyenne. 

As a result of these investigations many important acquisitions 
have been made. This is especially true of the Northwest coast 


XUM 
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and of California, the Apache, Pawnee, Arikara, Wichita, Cree, and 
Cheyenne. Several collections from North America have also been 
acquired through purchase, notably a large collection of buffalo-hide 
shields from the Pueblo tribes, a number of painted buffalo robes, a 
very important collection from the village of Wushuum of the 
Chinook of Washington, and about 250 fine old baskets from tribes 
hitherto not well represented in the Museum’s collections. 

The acquisition of new specimens from the many tribes above 
enumerated has made necessary the reinstallation of the material. 
The most important rearrangements are to be found in the collec- 
tions from the Northwest coast and California, which are now com- 
pletely installed, with the exception of the Mission Indian collection. 
The Northwest Coast collection occupies in this present arrangement 
88 cases and is one of the most imposing collections in the Museum. 
The reinstallation of the California collection was made possible by 
the transfer of the Museum lectures to the city, the collection being 
now installed in about 50 cases in the old lecture hall. Space is not 
available in the hall, however, for the Mission collection, which will 
be exhibited in an adjoining room. The Arapaho collection, which is 
now very complete and extensive, is as yet only partially installed ; 
while the Cheyenne collection, equally important in certain respects 
and even more extensive, is not yet installed. Certain rearrange- 
ments have been made in the Hopi hall, rendered necessary by the 
acquisition of new material consisting almost exclusively of dance 
paraphernalia. 

Since 1903 the department has been acquiring, at a gradually 
increasing rate, material from countries other than North America. 
One of the most important collections thus obtained was made by 
Allayne Ireland, who visited Borneo and the neighboring territory 
under the joint auspices of the Field Museum and the University of 
Chicago. Asa result of this expedition the department acquired a 
very large collection from British Borneo, the Malay peninsula, and 
Burma. On his visit to Europe last year the curator acquired by 
purchase a number of valuable collections, among the most im- 
portant of which is one made by Professor Rudolf Martin of Ziirich, 
which formed the illustrations for his great work on the Malay 
peninsula. Other collections of importance have been acquired 
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from Australia, German and English New Guinea, and Admiralty, 
New Ireland, New Britain, Matty, Durour, Hervey, Fiji, Samoa, 
and Marshall and Gilbert islands. At the same time collections 
were obtained from Benin, West Africa, and Togo Hinterland. From 
several islands of the Pacific a limited number of specimens was se- 
cured, especially from the Marquesas, Hawaii, Easter island, Tonga, 
the Carolines, and New Zealand. In addition to the few specimcas 
procured from New Zealand was a large Maori house consisting of 
88 pieces. In the autumn of last year there was acquired by 
purchase a collection, numbering about 8,000 objects, from Pro- 
fessor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago. This acquisi- 
tion, the result of many years of collecting on the part of Professor 
Starr, comprises such material as the Pefiafiel collection of Mexican 
objects, and that obtained during three years’ investigation in the ruins 
of Tlacotepec. There is also included in this collection a large num- 
ber of valuable specimens illustrating the ethnology of the Tonkawa, 
Sauk and Foxes, and Iroquois, and a small archeological collection 
from the Southwest including a very rare cliff-dwelling spear-thrower 
in an excellent state of preservation. Also forming a part of Professor 
Starr’s collection is an extensive series of objects illustrating the 
ethnology of the more primitive tribes of Mexico, and about 140 
busts of Indians of New Mexico and Mexico, made under Professor 
Starr’s personal supervision. 

The opportunity afforded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St Louis in 1904 was taken advantage of, and at the end of the 


exposition there were acquired, through either gift or purchase, 
collections which will be named in order of their probable impor- 
tance: An archeological collection from Calchaqui, Argentina, and 
one from Egypt; ethnological collections from German East Africa, 
Ceylon, Siam, Yesso, India, New Zealand, Tibet, the Soudan, and 
the Pigmy tribes of equatorial Africa. The great opportunity pre- 


sented by the presence of a large number of primitive people at St 
Louis was seized by the official photographer of the Museum, who 
spent five months on the Exposition grounds, during which time more 
than 3,000 negatives were made, including two or three positions of all 
the American tribes, as well as those from the Philippines, Asia, and 
Africa, together with photographs of their habitations and industries. 
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At the same time material was secured for the construction of eight 
groups in miniature exhibiting primitive life. The department coop- 
erated with the American Museum of Natural History and secured 
more than 50 busts, made from life molds, of some of the most in- 
teresting representatives at the exposition. During the early months 
of the exposition, Dr Newcombe of the Department of Anthro- 
pology was in charge of representatives of two tribes of the North- 
west coast, and brought them to Chicago for several weeks’ stay, 
rendering valuable assistance in the identification of material which, 
up to that time, it had not been possible to classify properly. 

During the last four years the department has been enriched by 
certain gifts, the most important of which are worthy of mention. 
Chief among these is that of Mr Cummings, of which notice will be 
made presently. Mr Stanley McCormick has very generously con- 
tinued to support the Hopi investigations. From Mr Martin A. 
Ryerson, vice-president of the board of trustees, has been received 
a large and interesting collection of objects illustrating the life of 
the lake-dwellers of Switzerland. Mr Ryerson has also generously 
made possible the acquisition, by exchange with the Berlin Museum, 
of part of Dr Koch’s Brazilian collection. From the J. L. James 
estate were secured a handsome and valuable Egyptian sarcophagus 
of a late period and seven mummy cases containing mummies, and 
a large number of smaller objects of the time of the Romans. 

Since 1902 the Anthropological Department of the Museum has 
issued the following publications: ‘The Oraibi Snake Dance,” 
“ The Oraibi Oaqol Ceremony,” “ Oraibi Natal Customs,” ‘ Hopi 
Proper Names,” “ Hopi Mythology,” all by H. R. Voth; ‘“ Tradi- 
tions of the Crows,” by S. C. Simms ; “ Traditions of the Arapaho,” 
by G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber; “The Sun Dance of the 
Arapaho, Ponca and Cheyenne,’’ “‘ The Ceremonial Organization of 
the Cheyenne,” and ‘Traditions of the Osage,” by G. A. Dorsey. 
It seems proper in this connection to note that investigations carried 
on by the curator have been printed by the Carnegie Institution as 
follows: ‘“‘ The Mythology of the Wichita,” ‘‘ The Traditions of the 
Caddo,” and “ The Traditions of the Arikara.’”’ An additional vol- 
ume, also a portion of the Carnegie investigation, has been pub- 
lished as the eighth volume of Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
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Society under the title ‘“‘ The Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee.” An 
additional volume has been prepared and was recently transmitted 
to the Carnegie Institution for publication under the title “The 
Mythology of the Pawnee.”” This volume will be printed in two parts, 
part 11 to contain the text and music of 60 songs, and an examination 
of the elements of the mythology of the Caddoan tribes as compared 
with those of other tribes of North America. The material for 
another volume resulting from the Carnegie investigation is at hand 
and its preparation well under way; this treats of the social and 
ceremonial organization of the Pawnee. The curator has also been 
engaged for four years in an investigation of the Arapaho, the results 
of which will be ready for publication during the forthcoming winter. 
It is expected that at least two additional volumes will be necessary 
to complete the results of the Stanley McCormick expedition among 
the Hopi. Dr Newcombe is now engaged in the preparation of 
certain monographs which will present the result of his special 
investigations on the North Pacific coast. 

For the immediate future many of the investigations above noted 
will be continued in North America. The most important new 
field of research to be undertaken is the Philippine islands. This 
investigation has been made possible through the generosity of Mr 
Robert Fowler Cummings, who has presented the sum of $20,000 
to the Museum to defray the expenses of a systematic survey of the 
many tribes of the islands. This work will be carried on by Dr 
William Jones and Mr F. C. Cole, and will require from four to six 


years for its completion. 

The untimely death of Mr Marshall Field in January made a 
profound impression on the officers of the Museum. Those of the 
scientific staff of the Museum who knew Mr Field were greatly 


encouraged by the constantly increasing interest which he mani- 
fested in the institution as it grew from year to year. It seems 
apparent that originally Mr Field’s interest in the Museum was in- 
definite, and that he gave a million dollars in the beginning largely 
because he was asked and urged by his friends to perform a public 
act ; but as he saw the institution grow, especially as he recognized 
the constantly increasing interest manifested by the teachers and 
children of the public schools, and as he saw the institution gain its 
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share of the respect and confidence of the scientific world, his enthusi- 
asm grew in proportion. During the last few years of his life there was 
practically nothing done in the Museum of which he was not cog- 
nizant. He took great interest in the plans for the new building, and 
it is a source of keen regret to the officers of the Museum that he did 
not live to see them carried into execution. The essence of the char- 
acter of Mr Field, honesty and intensity of purpose, seems more and 
more to have dominated the Museum, and it is perhaps due to the 
inspiration furnished by Mr Field’s life that it has been able to ac- 
complish what it has done in the brief space of twelve years. After 
the death of Mr Field it was found that he had left the sum of 
$8,000,000 for the Museum, of which it is proposed to spend three 
or four millions for a building, reserving the remainder as a main- 
tenance fund. To be added to this source of income is a fund, 
which will be available as soon as the Museum enters its permanent 
quarters, obtained by taxation in that part of Chicago under the 
control of the South Park commissioners. Thus the future income 
of the Museum will be in all probability between $200,000 and 
$250,000 per annum. Its position therefore seems assured. In 
recognition of Mr Field’s interest in the Museum, and in considera- 
tion of the fact that the institution had outgrown its former World’s 
Fair character, the trustees recently decided, and it seems wisely, to 
change the name from Field Columbian Museum to Field Museum 
of Natural History. Thus due honor is still paid the illustrious 
founder, and the public is at once informed as to the Museum’s char- 


acter and function. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Free Museum of Science and Art of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has continued to subscribe to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
and to the Egyptian Research Account, and has shared in the results 
of these explorations, receiving a series of valuable objects ranging 
in chronological order from the earliest prehistoric period to the 
latest dynasties and of great significance not only to students of 
Egyptian history, but to anthropologists as well. 

In 1903 the Second Archeological Expedition to Crete, organ- 
ized through the American Exploration Society, went out for the 
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Museum. In 1904 the excavations in Crete were continued, chiefly 
at Gournia, the site of a Mycenzean town discovered by Miss Harriet 
A. Boyd, who conducted the excavations. Other sites also in the 
same vicinity were discovered and explored, notably a number of 
rock-shelters, containing pottery of a very primitive type, but no 
trace of metals. Practically the entire site of Gournia has been 
cleared, and through the liberality of the Cretan government a large 
collection of pottery, bronze, and stone objects, representing several 
culture periods, has been placed in the Museum. The great inter- 
est of these collections consists in the fact that they represent an 
unbroken succession from a very primitive period through the bronze 
age to the introduction of iron, and illustrate the relation of early 
prehistoric conditions in the Mediterranean region to the later cul- 
ture. The report on these explorations, a large folio volume now 
in press, will contain, in addition to much other matter of great 
interest, a series of colored plates illustrating the painted pottery 
and other artistic objects found in the excavations. 

Much has been done in the Babylonian section of the Museum 
in the classification, cataloguing, and interpretation of the large col- 
lection of cuneiform tablets and other objects discovered at Nippur 
by the University expeditions of 1900-1902, as well as by those of 
earlier dates, and the preparation of this material for publication has 
been carried forward steadily under the direction of Professor Hil- 
precht, who, in addition to the volumes already published by himself 
and his assistants, has in press two new volumes embodying the 
results of his most recent researches. The excavations of the Baby- 
lonian expeditions were not confined to the strata of the Babylonian 
period alone, but extended backward through an unbroken sequence 
to a remote prehistoric era which corresponds to the very begin- 
nings of culture in that region. The collections therefore contain 
much material that is of peculiar value to the anthropologist as well 
as to the Assyriologist. 

In 1905 Dr G. B. Gordon, curator of ethnology, made an 
extended excursion in northern Alaska in the interest of the Mu- 
seum, collecting specimens illustrating the cultures of the Atha- 
pascans and the Eskimo, making an inquiry into the present condi- 
tion of these peoples, and procuring data relative to their tribal rela- 
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tions and surviving customs. As a result of this trip the Museum 
has acquired an extensive Eskimo collection and a considerable 
number of valuable specimens from the Tinné and the Tlingit. 

Dr Gordon, who is also curator of American archeology, has 
made a series of excursions about eastern Pennsylvania, locating the 
aboriginal village sites, quarries, workshops, and trails, with a view 
of preparing an ethnological map of the state. From these various 
sites several interesting series, illustrating the characteristic artificial 
types of the region and the aboriginal methods of working in stone, 
have been placed in the Museum. 

The most notable collections received by the Museum through 
gift and by purchase are the following : (1) Reproductions of bronzes 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum in the National Museum at Naples. 
(2) Part of the Egyptian exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, including the tomb of Ra-ka-pou described by Mariette in his 
“‘Mastabes of the Old Empire.’”’ (3) Ethnological collection from 
the Caroline islands, procured by Dr W. H. Furness, 3d. (4) Col- 
lection illustrating the ethnology of the Bagobos of Luzon. Besides 
these prominent acquisitions the collections in the Museum have 
increased very materially by smaller accretions, and the installation 
has proceeded as rapidly as circumstances would permit. Already 
the need is felt for an addition to the Museum, and steps are being 
considered for proceeding with the construction of the building on 
the extensive plan outlined at its origin. 

In the library of the Museum the Brinton collection of Ameri- 
cana and works relating to anthropology generally, presented to 
the University by the late Dr Daniel Garrison Brinton, has been com- 
pletely catalogued since 1903, and the many valuable manuscripts, 
including the Berendt collection which it contains, are at the dis- 
posal of scholars. An effort is being made to keep this library 
up to date, continuing the great work done by Dr Brinton by adding 
to his collections all the more recent works bearing on the several 
branches of anthropology. Since 1902 about 4,000 books and 
pamphlets have been added, and the collection, augmented by 
yearly accumulations of standard anthropological literature, will 
render effective the plan which Dr Brinton had in view and should 
do much toward making this institution an important center for 
anthropological investigation in America. 
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When in 1886 Dr Brinton was appointed to the chair of 
American archeology and linguistics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, that institution took the initial step in a movement which, 
taken up soon afterward by Harvard, has led to the introduction 
of anthropology as a distinct branch of learning into all the principal 
universities in the United States. In founding a chair of American 
archeology and ethnology, Pennsylvania was not only the first of 
American universities to recognize the claims of these special 
branches of investigation, but was the first to introduce the study of 
anthropology as a distinct science. It is well known that Dr 
Brinton’s comprehensive exposition of his subject embraced the whole 
science of anthropology, and his lectures foreshadowed the later 
development of instruction in anthropology in America. Although 
first in this movement, the University of Pennsylvania did not sub- 
sequently make so rapid progress in this particular direction as 
some of the other American universities. In recent years, however, 
there has been renewed activity in this respect. In the academic year 
1903-04 a general introductory course was announced, and at 
the same time a course in American archeology and ethnology 
was continued. In the year 1905-06, a course in European eth- 
nology was added, and during the last academic year a total of 56 
students registered in these three courses. It is planned to in- 
crease further in the near future the opportunities for instruction 
in anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania. 

A course of public lectures has been given during each winter 
at the Museum by the curators and by scholars from other institu- 
tions at home and abroad. 

In 1897 Mrs Lucy Wharton Drexel, to promote archeological 
research founded a medal to be awarded annually by the Department 
of Archeology to an English-speaking scholar for archeological 


excavation, or publication based on archeological excavation. In 
1903 this medal was struck for the first time, four being awarded 


simultaneously to Professor F. W. Putnam, Professor Herman V. 
Hilprecht, Dr William M. Flinders-Petrie, and Mr Arthur J. Evans. 
These four medallists, selected by the board of managers of the 
Department of Archeology, constitute a committee on award. In 
1904 the medal was awarded to Bernard Pyne Grenfell, and in 1906 
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to William Mitchell Ramsay of King’s College, University of 
Aberdeen. 

The following publications have been issued by the University 
since 1902: 


(1) Publications of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Edited by Professor Hilprecht. 

Series A, vol. x, Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, by 
Dr A. T. Clay, 1904. 

Series A, vols. xIv and xv, Documents from the Temple Archives of 
Nippur, by Dr A. T. Clay, 1906. 

Series D, vol. 111, Early Babylonian Personal Names, by Dr Herman 
Ranke, 1905. 

(2) Pachacamac: Report of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
Peru, by Dr Max Uhle. 

(3) Transactions of the Free Museum of Science and Art: vol. 1, pts. 1-2-3. 
vol. 2, pt. I. 

Contents, vol. I, pt. 7: Gournia. Report of the American Exploration 
Society’s Excavations at Gournia, Crete, 1901-1903, by Harret A Boyd. 
Scenes from the A:thiopis on a Black-figured Amphora, by William 
Nickerson Bates. The Stone Money of Uap, by William Henry Fur- 
ness, 3d. Chronological Sequence in the Maya Ruins of Central America, 
by G. B. Gordon. 

Contents, vol. I, pt. 2: In the Temple of Bél at Nippur, by H. V. Hil- 
precht. 

Contents, vol. I, pt. 3: The Serpent Motive in the Ancient Art of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, by G. B. Gordon. The Etruscan Inscriptions 
in the Museum, by William Nickerson Bates. Torso of a Hermes, by 
Alfred Emerson. Gournia: Report of the American Exploration So- 
ciety’s Excavations at Gournia, Crete, 1904, by Harriet A. Boyd. Early 
Painted Pottery from Gournia, Crete, by Edith H. Hall. Excavations at 
Vasiliki, 1904, by Richard B. Saeger. Topographical Map from Nippur, 
by A. T. Clay. The Archaic Arch at Nippur, by Clarence S. Fisher. 

Contents, vol. IT, pt. 7: Decorated Pottery of the Bronze Age in Crete, 
by Edith H. Hall. Some Notes on Xochicalco, by Adela Breton. Notes 
on the Western Eskimo, by G. B. Gordon. An Inscribed Bone from 
Ohio, by G. B. Gordon. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


As the Department of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia, which had its origin in several archeological expeditions sent 
out for the University in 1899 by Mrs Phcebe A. Hearst, Was not 
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organized as a department and museum until 1901, since which 
time Mrs Hearst has generously maintained her support, the greater 
part of its existence falls within the period since the last meeting of 
the International Congress of Americanists on American soil in the 
autumn of 1902. 

During these four years the history of the department has con- 
sisted of a steady furtherance of its researches, a rapid expansion 
of its collections, and the institution of a system of publication and 
instruction. In 1903 Professor F. W. Putnam was appointed head 
of the department as professor of anthropology and director of the 
Museum. Immediately thereafter an Ethnological and Archzo- 
logical Survey of California was organized for the correlation and 
development of the various lines of anthropological research then in 
progress concerning that state. In the same year the greater part 
of the collections accumulated up to that time were temporarily 
transferred from the provisional storehouse originally erected for 
them on the University grounds in Berkeley, to a large suitable 
building belonging to the University at the Affiliated Colleges in 
San Francisco. In the former building it had been impossible to 
use and work over the collections properly, and it was becoming 
difficult to find space for their storage. The building at present 
occupied, which is spacious and well lit, has made possible the 
satisfactory handling and disposition of specimens. In consequence 
the work of unpacking, identifying, arranging, and recording the 
collections has been continuously prosecuted until at present the bulk 
of the material is suitably prepared for permanent preservation in 
the Museum. The larger part of the collections has been arranged 
in eleven halls and smaller rooms so as to be visible and available 
for use by students and scholars. Since 1905 it has been found 
practicable to provide a limited exhibition of these collections to the 
public. The storage building vacated in Berkeley has been partly 
remodeled into offices and class rooms for the department. In 
the main hall of this Berkeley building a collection of plaster 
casts belonging to the department, illustrating ancient Oriental, 
Greek, and Roman art and architecture, has been installed for 
exhibition. A gallery surrounding this hall is devoted to an 
arrangement of a general synoptic anthropological collection used 
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in connection with instruction given to students. In 1905 Mrs 
Hearst formally transferred to the University all collections made 
through her for the Museum. 

The primary object of the department is research and the 
increase of knowledge. As this purpose since the beginning has 
been intimately associated with and largely carried out through the 
formation of a museum, the progress of the department can best be 
understood by a consideration of these two lines of activity in 
conjunction. 

The Ethnological and Archeological Survey of California is 
organized to prosecute to the fullest extent investigations dealing 
with the native and aboriginal inhabitants of all parts of the state 
and their ethnology, linguistics, archeology, and antiquity. This 
work is maintained by the department with the cooperation of other 
institutions and of the people of the state. Under the direction of 
Professor F. W. Putnam investigations have been made during the 
last four years by the regular staff of the department, consisting of 
Professors A. L. Kroeber, P. E. Goddard, and J. C. Merriam, Mr 
S. A. Barrett, and several assistants, as well as by a number of 
collaborators, including Professor R. B. Dixon, Miss C. G. DuBois, 
and Mr J. Peterson. 

Investigations concerning the antiquity of man have been carried 
on under theimmediate supervision of Professors Putnam and Merriam 
in several parts of the state, notably the auriferous gravel regions 
and certain caves in Shasta county. A summary of the latest results 
of the latter explorations has been published.". Archeological inves- 
tigations have been under the direction of Professor Merriam and 
have been conducted largely among the shell-mounds of San Fran- 
cisco bay, supplementary to a general archeological reconnoissance 
of the southern part of the state made during the earlier years of the 
department’s existence. A general survey of the mounds of the 
bay region has been made. Two mounds in Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties have been thoroughly examined, one in continuation 
of earlier exploration, with a view to determining fully both their 
geological relations and their structure and contents. Other mounds 
and deposits have been partially explored. 


1 American Anthropologist, VIII, no. 2, April-June, 1906. 
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In ethnology and the examination of the native languages, exten- 
sive studies have been made in several parts of the state, which can 
be best summarized by a review of the work done in connection with 
each of the various distinct stocks of Indians. 

The investigations among the Hupa, Tolowa, Wailaki, Kato, 
and other groups belonging to the great Athapascan stock in north- 
ern California have been in the hands of Professor Goddard. Con- 
siderable field work has been accomplished with each of these divi- 
sions and much valuable information, especially as to the beliefs and 
speech of these people, has been gone over and is being prepared 
for publication by Professor Goddard. His researches have been 
most extended among the Hupa, regarding whom he has in progress 
an elaborate series of publications. Three of these, comprising two 
volumes, have been issued, ‘“ Life and Culture of the Hupa,” 
“Hupa Texts,” and ‘The Morphology of the Hupa Language,” 
while the remaining contributions, to consist of a Phonology and 
Dictionary of the language, are partly in press. In connection with 
his investigations of the Athapascans of California, which form part 
of a larger plan for the investigation of the entire Athapascan family, 
Professor Goddard has also commenced studies in continuation of 
the work of the late Dr Washington Matthews among the Navaho 
and Apache of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The Yurok stock of northwestern California has been made the 
subject of a special ethnological study by Professor Kroeber. These 
people seem to be the most typical representatives of the peculiarly 
specialized culture of this part of the state, for which reason an 
extensive investigation of them has been made, illustrated by a large 
museum collection. 

Among the neighboring Karok the ethnological investigations 
made have been in the main supplementary to those among the 
Yurok. The Karok language, however, has been given particular 
attention and a considerable body of information regarding it has 
been acquired. 

The small Chimariko stock, which! is; the nearest to extinction 
of those that remain in California, has been the subject of a mono- 
graphic investigation by Professor R. B. Dixon in 1906. The 
present condition of this broken, scattered, and reduced band of 
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people, whose survivors can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
leaves opportunity for only a limited acquisition of ethnological in- 
formation. Professor Dixon’s study of their language has in com- 
pensation been the more thorough. 

The Yuki stock has been investigated by Professor Kroeber, and 
the language, which seems typical of the languages of a large part 
of California, has been especially studied and a large body of mate- 
rial bearing upon it has been secured. A portion of this informa- 
tion has been prepared for preliminary publication. 

The adjacent Pomo have been investigated by Mr S. A. Barrett. 
He has made special studies of their geography and dialectic and 
political divisions ; of their basketry, basket designs, and ornamen- 
tal art; and of their myths, and has reports on these subjects well 
advanced toward completion. In addition he is engaged on a 
general study of the culture of the Pomo. 

Among the Wintun stock no systematic investigations have as 
yet been made, but both Professor Dixon and Mr Barrett have been 
able to acquire valuable information in extension of their work 
among neighboring tribes. 

The Moquelumnan stock occupies two separate territories. The 
people in the northern of these areas have been studied by Mr Bar- 
rett in connection with the Pomo, of whom they are neighbors and 
whom they resemble. The bulk of the Moquelumnan people, gen- 
erally known as Miwok, occupy an inland territory farther south. 
At the present moment arrangements are being made for an ethno- 
logical reconnoissance of this region, to serve as a basis for more 
extensive future investigations. 

Among the Yokuts, who adjoin the Miwok on the south, more 
work has been done, both in ethnology and linguistics. A paper 
on the Yokuts language and its dialects, by Professor Kroeber, is 
at present passing through the press. 

The language of the Washoe of eastern central California and 
western Nevada has been the subject of a preliminary study which 
is in preparation for publication. 

The languages of the nearly extinct stocks of the coast south of 
San Francisco—Costanoan, Esselen, Salinan, and Chumash—are 
the subject of a preliminary report issued in 1904. 
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The California tribes belonging to the extensive Shoshonean and 
Yuman families have been considerably studied. A paper by Pro- 
fessor Kroeber on the Shoshonean dialects of the state is in press. 
Investigations among the Luisefio and Dieguefio of southern Cali- 
fornia have also been made, principally by Miss DuBois, who has 
devoted her attention particularly to the religious side of the life of 
these people. Professor Kroeber has collected information as to 
the material, social, and religious culture of the Mohave. 

Somatology has not been neglected in the survey. A paper 
issued in the department’s series of publications by Dr A. Hrdlicka 
on ‘‘ The Physical Anthropology of California’”’ has stimulated in- 
terest in the subject. The somatological collections have been in- 
creased since the preparation of Dr Hrdlicka’s paper, and a sys- 
tematic collection of photographs and measurements of living Indians 
has been undertaken, which it is hoped to extend in time to cover 
the entire state. 

While the work and results of the Survey must continue to 
consist in the main of the more detailed investigations that have 
been enumerated and others of a similar scope, the correlation of 
the discoveries made and their presentation in convenient and readily 


accessible summary have not been neglected. Preliminary publi- 


cations of this nature on ‘‘ The Native Languages of California,” ! 


by Professor Dixon and Professor Kroeber, and on “ Types of In- 
dian Culture in California,” by Professor Kroeber, have been issued, 
the latter in the department’s series of publications. A larger, 
more general work, dealing with all phases of the anthropology of 
California, is in preparation. 

The collections illustrative of California anthropology date back 
in part to donations received in the early years of the University’s 
existence, long before the establishment of the Department of An- 
thropology. Since the latter event they have many times multi- 
plied, and the last four years have brought a rapid increase. Nearly 
all sections or culture regions of the state are now represented by 
ethnological and archeological and in part by somatological speci- 
mens illustrating the aboriginal life and types. From several re- 
gions the material is extensive and very valuable. The California 


1 American Anthropologist, V, 1-26, Jan.—Mar., 1903. 
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collections fill the largest hall in the building at present occupied 
by the department. 

In the greater part of North America outside of California, re- 
searches and the formation of collections have of necessity been less 
extensive and systematic than in California. Considerable collec- 
tions had been acquired by 1902. Since that year efforts in this 
field have been directed to investigations of special subjects prom- 
ising results of value, and to the increase and rounding out of the 
collections with a view to making them representative of as many 
of the principal types of North American culture as_ possible. 
Through an arrangement made possible by Mrs Hearst on behalf 
of the department, Dr Washington Matthews spent the last years 
of his life in the study and arrangement of the voluminous ethno- 
logical and linguistic information accumulated by him, chiefly from 
the Navaho, during the long period of his field service. Subse- 
quent to Dr Matthews’ death Professor Goddard has continued the 
preparation of this material and has undertaken the continuance of 
Dr Matthews’ work. <A paper containing several Navaho myths, 
prayers, and songs collected by Dr Matthews and edited by Dr 
Goddard is now in press. In the Mississippi valley an archeolog- 
ical collection from a well-known interesting site near Kimmswick 
was obtained by a joint expedition. Explorations in the Delaware 
valley were made by Mr E. Volk for one season. Through Mr 
George H. Pepper a collection illustrative of recent Pueblo pottery 
and its manufacture was obtained. In 1903 the Tlingit, Eskimo, 
and Athapascan collections previously presented by the Alaska 
Commercial Company to the University were transferred to the 
department. From these sources, supplemented by the acquisition 
of portraits, photographs, and exchanges, the general North Ameri- 
can collections of the department have become fairly illustrative 
and well-balanced and of value for comparisons. They contain 
many rare and some unique picces. 

Mexican researches have been made possible by the Crocker Fund 
for archeological research in Mexico, established in 1902, and have 
been intrusted to Mrs Zelia Nuttall, who since that time has resided 
in that country. Mrs Nuttall has made several explorations, besides 
giving much study to old books and manuscripts. She has pub- 
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lished the first part of the important Codex entitled “‘ The Book of 
the Life of the Ancient Mexicans,” and a paper dealing with “ The 
Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico and Japan,” both 
issued by the department. She is at present engaged on several 
other papers of a similar nature. Mrs Nuttall has also been instru- 
mental in securing for the Museum ethnological and archeological 
collections from Mexico, supplementing these by a number of casts 
of small objects. From Mr C. E. Rumsey the museum has received 
the valuable Anton Roman Memorial collection of prehistoric pot- 
tery and stone objects from Chiriqui. These collections, with others 
previously obtained for the department from the Indians of Guate- 
mala, have established a Mexican and Central American section of 
the museum. 

The South American researches of the department have been 
carried on by Dr Max Uhle in Peru in continuance of those pre- 
viously made by him for the department and for other institutions. 
During 1903 Dr Uhle was engaged mainly in the preparation of 
reports on his explorations and collections made at Trujillo, Hua- 
machuco, Chincha, Huaitara,and Ica. These reports are now being 
completed for publication. During 1904 and 1905 Dr Uhle con- 
ducted explorations in Peru in the vicinities of Ancon, Chancay, 
Supe, Cuzco, Chala, Nazca, and Lima. In all these regions impor- 
tant collections were obtained, whose value is enhanced by the new 
regulations concerning the export of Peruvian antiquities which were 
enacted coincidently with Dr Uhle’s acceptance of the directorship 
of the archeological section of the National Museum of that coun- 
try. Dr Uhle’s field investigations were made primarily with a 
view to discriminating more accurately between the various culture 
types of ancient Peru and of establishing their geographical and tem- 
poral relations. In the course of his most recent explorations for 
the department he has discovered several such new types of civili- 
zation, some of them apparently of great age, besides seemingly cor- 
relating several others regarding whose chronological sequence or 
contemporaneity and historical relation little or nothing was pre- 
viously known. Asa result of Dr Uhle’s earlier and later explora- 
tions for the department, the Museum possesses ten thousand 
carefully collected and identified archeological specimens from all 
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the known periods and from practically all parts of Peru. Many of 
these serve as the basis for the most completely developed views 
regarding the history of Peruvian civilization, and all will be invalua- 
ble in connection with such theories and beliefs on this subject as 
the future may bring forth. 

The large collections illustrative of Greek, Roman, and other 
Mediterranean archeology, for which the University is indebted to 
Mrs Hearst, were completed in 1902. A great part of these collec- 
tions did not actually arrive in California however until after this 
date. Their unpacking, arrangement, and recording were under- 
taken in 1903 under the direction of Dr Alfred Emerson, the col- 
lector. In somewhat more than a year Dr Emerson completed this 
work, leaving the Museum in possession of one of the largest and 
most valuable collections of Grzeco-Roman archeology in America. 
The bulk of the material, comprising all the originals and certain 
reproductions, is systematically arranged for exhibit in the Museum 
in San Francisco. The plaster casts and other reproductions illus- 
trative more particularly of ancient art, have been arranged and are 
open for exhibition in the main hall of the former storage building of 
the department in Berkeley. 

Messrs B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, and J. G. Smyly have been 
engaged in the further editing and publication of the results obtained 
by the two first named, during excavations made in 1889-1900 in the 
Fayum, Egypt. The numerous unique and invaluable manuscripts 
obtained during this exploration are being prepared for publication, 
translation, and comment in “‘ The Tebtunis Papyri,” which will con- 
stitute the first three volumes of the department’s publications in 
Greco-Roman archeology. Volume I was issued in 1902 and volume 
II is at the present moment leaving the press. 

The Egyptian Expedition, also supported by Mrs Hearst and under 
the direction of Dr G. A. Reisner, assisted by Messrs F. N. Green, 
A. M. Lythgoe, A. C. Mace, and N. de G. Davis, which had ex- 
plored from 1899 to 1902 at Coptos, Der-el-Ballas, El-Ahaiwah, 
Ballas, and Naga-ed-Der, continued excavations at Naga-ed-Der 
and Gizeh from 1902 to 1905. Many important scientific results 
were obtained by the expedition. The development of the mastaba 
during the earlier dynasties was established and much new light 
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thrown on both the culture and the physical type and presumable 
origin of the predynastic Egyptians. The collections obtained are 
very extensive and a large part of them arrived at the Museum 
between 1902 and 1906. They have been partially unpacked, but 
it has not yet been possible to catalogue or install them. An im- 
posing series of publications describing the results of the expedition 
is projected. Seven volumes have so far been announced. Of these 
the first, “‘The Hearst Medical Papyrus,” by Dr G. A. Reisner, 
was issued in 1905. Two succeeding volumes are in an advanced 
stage of publication. 

Various accessions from Asia, the Philippines, Oceanica, Africa, 
and prehistoric Europe have been received in the last four years, 
which have developed and strengthened these sections of the 
Museum. Among these the collections from Oceanica are now the 
most extensive. 

A system of publications of the department, of which a number 
of papers have already been mentioned individually, was planned in 
1901, but with one exception has been entirely developed since 
1902. It consists of three series: one of Egyptian Archeology, 
one of Greco-Roman Archeology, and one of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology, besides a projected series of Memoirs and a 
series of Special Publications. In each of the first-mentioned two 
series, one volume has been issued and several others are on the 


point of appearing. In the American series ten papers, comprising 


three volumes and part of a fourth, have appeared, while an equal 
number of contributions are either in press or in an advanced stage 
of preparation. 

University instruction given by the department has also prac- 
tically originated since the Congress at New York. The one course 
given in 1901-02 has developed into a system of eight and ten 
courses now offered annually. This instruction not only introduces 
undergraduate students to anthropology and provides them with 
several courses on topics of broad interest, but furnishes systematic 
work in ethnology, archeology, and linguistics to advanced students 
and prospective anthropologists. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETIES IN CALIFORNIA 


The anthropological societies of California, other than the active 
Southwest Society of the Archzological Institute of America’ cen- 
tered in Los Angeles, date from the mid-summer meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association in San Francisco in 1905. 
The several societies had been formally founded, or steps had been 
taken to organize them, previous to this occasion, but the beginning 
of their activity was in each instance coincident with or immediately 
following the coming of the anthropologists, and much of the stimu- 
lus that has given them life was born of this meeting, which was 
the first of the kind held on the Pacific coast. 

The San Francisco Society of the Archeological Institute of 
America dates back to the latter part of 1903, when a meeting was 
held and an organization adopted. The Society’s active existence, 
however, began in 1905, when about two weeks after the session 
of the American Anthropological Association a meeting was held 
at which the Honorable James D. Phelan was chosen president and 
other officers were elected. Professor F. W. Putnam delivered a 
lecture on ‘American Archeology.” Later in the winter, on the 
occasion of a visit from Professor Mitchell Carroll of Washington, 
a third successful meeting was held, at which Professor Carroll 
spoke on “The Acropolis.” The Society was greatly strengthened 
about this period by Professor Carroll’s exertions on its behalf, and 
at the time of the fire which overwhelmed San Francisco it had 
enrolled more than fifty members. A month later the Society was 
formally accepted as an affiliated society of the Institute. After a 
probable temporary suspension of its activity, the Society expects 
to re-enter upon its career with increased energy as soon as the 
general conditions of industry in San Francisco shall have returned 
to a normal basis. 

A lively interest has been aroused of late in folk-lore matters in 
California and two cooperating societies are carrying on work. On 
May 3, 1905, a Berkeley Folk-Lore Club, consisting principally of 
members of the faculty of the University of California, was founded 
with fifteen charter members. During 1905-06 this society held 
four meetings at which papers were presented. Inthe course of the 


See page 505. 
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year the membership enlarged to more than twenty and increased 
interest was manifested. Professor A. F. Lange has served as 
president. 

At the first regular meeting of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club on 
August 18, 1905,a committee appointed to report on the feasibility 
of the establishment of a California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society made favorable recommendations. This report was 
adopted and the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was thereby founded by those present and signifying their assent. 
The first meeting was held ten days later, when the Branch was 
fully organized by the adoption of by-laws and the election of officers. 
Professor F. W. Putnam was chosen president and Mr Charles 
Keeler first vice-president. Dr C. Hart Merriam gave an address 
on “ Aboriginal Folk-Lore from California’? and was followed by 
Professor Putnam, Dr R. B. Dixon, Dr Charles Peabody, Professor 
W. E. Ritter, and Professor J. C. Merriam as speakers. Subse- 
quently during 1905-06 seven other meetings were held in San 
Francisco and Berkeley. At these meetings lectures and papers 
were presented on the folk-lore and mythology of the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Hebrews of Old Testament times, the modern Arabic- 
speaking peoples, the Polynesians, and the races of the Philippine 
islands, the audiences ranging from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
persons. During the same season five papers of some length, 
besides a number of shorter articles and notes, dealing with Cali- 
fornia and other folk-lore, were contributed by members of the 
Branch to the Journal of American Fole-Lore. Other papers have 
been prepared and promised, and a separate department of the Journal 
has been instituted for the proceedings of the Branch. Member- 
ship is held largely by residents of San Francisco, Berkeley, and 
other bay cities, but people in all parts of the state, including 
southern California, as well as a number of eastern anthropologists 
interested in the folk-lore of California, are among the members. 

The society is now preparing to reassemble for the first meeting 
of 1906-07. Meetings will be held as heretofore in Berkeley and 
San Francisco and it is hoped will be extended to other cities 
of the state. A program for the year is being prepared in which a 
series of meetings and papers dealing systematically with at least 
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one aspect of general folk-lore, and a line of study devoted specially 
to local folk-lore, will be features. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


The activities of the Department of Anthropology at Clark Uni- 
versity have consisted of academic lectures, investigations, etc., by 

Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, the head of the department, who, 

since 1904, has borne the title of assistant professor of anthropology. 

During the period 1902-06 the topics treated in the lecture courses 

have included the following: Heredity and environment in the indi- 

vidual and the race, phenomena of race mixture, education among 

primitive peoples, anthropological history of America, psychology 

of primitive peoples, role of the individual in primitive culture, con- 
tact of “higher” and “lower” races, interpretation of folk-lore, 

psychology of primitive languages, religions of primitive peoples, 
progress and its criteria, Orient and Occident, the negro in Africa 
and in America, childhood of the race and of the individual, evo- 

lution of human culture, etc. The basis for and illustrations of these 
lectures have been as far as possible the anthropological phenomena 
revealed by the study of America past and present, Indian and 
Aryan. 

Among the investigations carried on, or now in progress, may 
be mentioned : 

(1) Studies in linguistic psychology (primitive knowledge-words, 
taste-words, hearing-words, etc.); (2) Language of the Kutenai 
Indians (preparation of a dictionary, 2tc.) ; (3) Contact of the Indian 
and the White in America (cul ure-borrowings, loan-words in 
American English, contributions o1 the American Indian to civiliza- 
tion) ; (4) The contributions of the Negro race to human civilization ; 
(5) A linguistic map of South America ; (6) Ethno-botany of the 
Kutenai Indians ; (7) The Canadian French of northwestern Canada, 
etc. ; (8) The influence of the Algonquian and Iroquoian stocks on 
other Indian peoples ; (9) Association of ideas in American Indian 

languages ; (10) Acquisition of reading and writing by primitive 
peoples ; (11) Studies of a child. 

The publications of Dr Chamberlain for 1902-06 include, apart 

from those not concerned with American anthropology : 
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1. Algonkian words in American English. Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, xv, 
pp. 240-267, 1902. 

2. An Algonquian loan-word in Siouan. American Anthropologist, N.S., 
V, pp. 172-173, 1903. 

3. Primitive theories of knowledge. Movis¢, x11, pp. 295-302, 1903. 

4. Primitive taste-words. Amer. Jour. Psychol., XIV, pp. 146-153, 1903. 

5. The contributions of the American Indian to civilization. Proc. Amer. 
Antig. Soc., N. S., XVI, pp. 91-126, 1902-03. 

6. Race-character and local color in proverbs. Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
XVII, pp. 28-31, 1904. 

7. Iroquois in northwestern Canada. American Anthropologist, N. S., V1, 
PP. 459-463, 1904. 

8. American Indians. Lycyclop. Americana, 1904. 

g. Mythology of Indian stocks north of Mexico— I. Jour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, XVIII, pp. 111-122, 1905. 

10. Primitive hearing and ‘‘ hearing-words.’’ Amer. Jour. Psychol., XV1., 
pp. 119-130, 1905. 

11. ‘‘ Pitons’’ and Canadian substitutes for money. Jour. Amer. Folk- 
Lore, X1X, pp. 170-171, 1906. 


In collaboration with Mr W. W. Tooker, Dr Chamberlain is pre- 
paring an addition (with notes, vocabulary, etc.) of ‘‘ The Proverbs 


of Solomon, King of Israel,” from the text of the ‘ Eliot Bible.” 
During the period 1902-06 considerable attention has been paid to 
bibliographical work, and Dr Chamberlain has conducted the “ Peri- 
odical Literature’ department of the American Anthropologist, the 
** Record of American Folk-lore”’ of the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, and the section on ‘‘ Archeology, Ethnology, and Folk-lore’”’ 
of the Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada. 

The endowment of the library of Clark University, under the 
terms of the will of its founder, and the erection and occupancy of 
the new library building, have rendered possible the better arrange- 
ment of the books in the anthropological department, to which large 
additions have recently been made. The liberal administration of 
the librarian, Dr Louis N. Wilson, permits an increasing use of the 
library to be made by scholars and others concerned. Evidence of 
interest in the anthropology of the American Indians is shown in 
Worcester by the recent publication of two valuable studies by 
gentlemen not immediately connected with professional academic 
life, namely : ‘‘ Indian Names of Places in Worcester County, Massa- 
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chusetts,” by L. N. Kinnicutt (pp. 59, Worcester, 1905), and “A 
Study of the Etymology of the Indian Place Name Missisquoi,”’ by 
George McAleer, M.D. (pp. 104, Worcester, 1906). 

In recent years the theses for the degree of Ph. D. in the Psy- 
chological and Pedagogical departments of the University have drawn 
largely on anthropological material. In 1904 there was established, 
under the editorial direction of President G. Stanley Hall, Zhe 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, which, 
like his recent comprehensive study of ‘‘ Adolescence” (New York, 
2 vols., 1904), contains much of interest to anthropologists. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


In 1901, by the gift of Mr and Mrs Robert Singleton Peabody, 
of Philadelphia, a Department of American Archeology was estab- 
lished at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. The purpose 
of this foundation is threefold — instruction, research, and publica- 
tion. An artistic building, a collection of thirty thousand specimens, 
and a faculty consisting of the honorary director, Dr Charles Pea- 
body, and the curator, Warren King Moorehead, A.M., completed 
the equipment requisite for the unique experiment of teaching 
archeology in a secondary school. 

Voluntary classes of from fifteen to twenty senior students receive 
two lectures a week and “ eye-knowledge”’ by means of the stere- 
opticon and of the collections in the museum. While the depart- 
ment is yet too young to judge of ultimate results, one thing is made 
certain, namely, that no one of the four hundred students at Andover 
leaves school without knowing that there is such a science as 
American archeology, a fact not even yet of universal or even gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Explorations have been undertaken at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, 
in an ancient cemetery; in Jacobs Cavern, southwestern Missouri; 
and at Bushey Cave, Cavetown, Maryland. The results in addition 
to the collections from these sites have been gratifying. Striking 
instances of the antiquity of man as proved by evidences of man 
embedded in stalagmite were found in both caverns, and the red 
cave-earth was identified in which, if ever, the remains of very early 
man in America are likely to be found in any abundance. 
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Two Bulletins, ‘The Exploration of Jacob’s Cavern’”’ (1904) 
and “ The So-called ‘ Gorgets’’’ (1906) have been issued. No. 2 
is in accordance with the wishes of the founders that individual 
specimens should receive the detailed systematic study vouchsafed 
to specimens in the other natural sciences. 

An exhibition assisted by Mr Gerard Fowke’s care and advice 
was installed at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and honored by 
the award of a silver medal. 

The department is self-supporting, and hopes to continue to be 
of service to the archeological interests of anthropology. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


\ This Society was founded in 1879, early in the period when the 
science of anthropology was beginning to awaken to a knowledge 
of the extent of its domain. The constant endeavor of the Society 
has been to increase the resources of anthropology, and it has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a high standard of excellence in the character 
of its scientific work. The membership has been drawn mainly 
from Washington, where various activities of the Government for 
many years have attracted men of science from all parts of the 


United States, but there are many members distributed throughout 
this and other countries. The list of the corresponding and hon- 
orary members contains the names of many of the world’s best 
known anthropologists. 


The American Anthropologist for a number of years was main- 
tained as the journal of the Society, until, through the demands of 
broader organization, it became spokesman for the anthropological 
workers of America; but it is still the organ of the Society, which 
publishes therein its proceedings and many of the papers read be- 
fore it. There have appeared eleven volumes of the old series of 
The American Anthropologist (1888-1899), three volumes of Trans- 
actions, one volume of Abstract of Transactions, and two Special 
Papers. 

Since the Society of Americanists honored the United States 
with its presence in 1902 there have been read before the Anthro- 
pological Society 114 papers, falling under the following classes: 
Archeology, 27; sociology, 24; technology, 15; somatology, 13; 
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sophiology, 9; history and biography, 8 ; ethnology, 5; philology, 
4; psychology, 4; exploration, 3 ; esthetology, 2; classification, I ; 
and general, 1. Seventy-six of these papers were read by 21 
members. 

In 1902 Mr W. H. Holmes, whose active interest has con- 
tributed so much to the achievements of the Society, was re-elected 
president; in the following year Miss Alice C. Fletcher honored the 
Society and materially advanced its interests as its presiding officer ; 
in 1904 Dr D. S. Lamb became president. 

A noteworthy event during 1905 was the presentation of ‘The 
History of the Anthropological Society of Washington,” by Dr 
Lamb. This paper, which formed Dr Lamb’s presidential address, 
was the result of his efforts to collate the history of the Society from 
the chaotic records of its earlier years. 

In 1905 Dr George M. Kober occupied the chair of president, 
and the year of his incumbency was marked by steady and encourag- 
ing progress. In May, 1906, Mr J. D. McGuire was chosen to 
serve the Society as its chief officer. 

During the period 1902-06 many interesting specimens were 
exhibited before the Society and numerous verbal communications 
and reports were presented. The discussion of the papers was full 
and satisfactory. Three symposiums of special interest have engaged 
the attention of the members, namely, on artifacts in the caves of the 
United States ; on the origin of Floridian culture ; and on clans and 
gentes. These subjects, which were treated by means of formal 
papers and discussions, were productive of good results. 

Within the period covered by this review there is recorded the 
loss by death of Major J. W. Powell, a leader of thought in anthro- 
pological science ; Dr Washington Matthews, the dean of the body 
of investigators; Dr Thomas Wilson, the archeologist ; Dr W. W. 
Johnston, prominent in advanced medical science; Dr Swan M. 
Burnett, and Col. Weston Flint. 

The officers of the Society for 1906 are: President, J. D. Mc- 
Guire ; vice-presidents : (@) Somatology, Ales Hrdlicka; (4) psy- 
chology, J. Walter Fewkes ; (c) esthetology, W. H. Holmes; (d@) 
technology, Walter Hough; (¢) sociology, James Mooney ; (/) 
philology, J. N. B. Hewitt ; (g) sophiology, Miss Alice C. Fletcher ; 
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general secretary, Dr Walter Hough; secretary to the board of 
managers, Dr John R. Swanton; treasurer, Mr George C. Maynard ; 
curator, Mrs Marianna P. Seaman; councilors, Paul Beckwith, I. 
M. Casanowicz, J. W. Fewkes, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, 
Mrs Sarah L. James, James Mooney, J. B. Nichols, W. E. Safford, 
and J. R. Swanton. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

This Society, which was founded in 1849, was reorganized in 
1900 and has held regular meetings since that time. Most of the 
meetings of the Society have been held in cooperation with the Sec- 
tion of Psychology and Anthropology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. During the last four years the Ethnological Society 
has had for its official publication —jointly with the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington—the American Anthropologist, in 
which the proceedings of the Society have been reported, and in 
which the more important papers read have appeared in the form of 
essays. 

During the year 1904 the American Ethnological Society coop- 
erated with the New York Academy of Sciences in the publication 
of memoirs, and in this manner a supplement to the American 
Anthropologist, entitled, ‘‘Some Principles of Algonquian Word- 
formation,” by Dr William Jones, was published. 

With the present year the American Ethnological Society, while 
continuing its former relation to the American Anthropologist, is 
beginning the publication of a separate series which is to appear at 
irregular intervals, and which will contain principally authentic rec- 
ords of information collected among the Indians, in the original 
languages, with translations. In undertaking this collection, which 
it is hoped will prove of value from an ethnological as well as from 
a philological point of view, the Society follows the line of work 
originally laid out by its founder, Albert Gallatin, to whom we owe 
the first serious attempt to classify the North American Indian lan- 
guages. While the first volumes of the new series will be devoted 
to material of this class, it is hoped that other important ethnolog- 
ical information also will be included in later volumes. 
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New York ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


The anthropological meetings of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences have been held in cooperation with the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society. While up to the year 1905 the New 
York Academy of Sciences did not publish any anthropological 
material, but brought out important papers in cooperation with the 
American Ethnological Society and the American Anthropologist, 
two extended papers were published during the year 1905: ‘“ Essay 
on the Grammar of the Yukaghir Language,”’ by Waldemar Jochel- 
son; and “ Materials for the Physical Anthropology of the Eastern 
European Jews,” by Maurice Fishberg. The former was printed as 
a supplement to the American Anthropologist, the latter as the first 
issue of the Memoirs of the American Anthropological and Ethnolog- 


ical Societies. 


THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 

The work of the American Folk-Lore Society has proceeded 
without essential change in policy. The publications of the Society 
consist of a series of Memoirs, issued at convenient intervals, and a 
quarterly periodical, the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

In 1904 appeared volume vil of the Memoirs, being a collec- 
tion of Pawnee tales, entitled ‘“‘ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” by 
George A. Dorsey (8°, xvi, 366 pp.). Volume rx, to appear about 
October of the current year, will contain the Mexican Christmas 
miracle play entitled ‘‘ Los Pastores,” given in Spanish text with Eng- 
lish translation. The basis of the work will be a version of the play 
as now performed on the Rio Grande; the text will be provided with 
introduction, illustrations, and music. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore, the principal publication of 
the Society, is now in its nineteenth volume. The Journal is 
designed (1) to present a record of American folk-lore ; (2) to print 

-inedited traditional matter, whether aboriginal or immigrant ; (3) 
to afford facilities for comparative studies in the general subject. 
The “ Record” forms a regular department, giving bibliographical 
information concerning American, Philippine, Negro, and American- 
European folk-lore, and undertakes to index publications on these 
subjects. This feature is prepared by Professor A. F. Chamber- 
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lain, the editor of the Journal. The scope of the Journal will best 
be understood by presenting the titles of certain of the papers which 
have appeared since the summer of 1902, as follows : 


Aboriginal Material 


ALASKA: Tales from Kodiak Island. ¥F. A. Golder. xvi, 16, 85. 
ALEUTIAN: Stories. F. A. Golder. XvIII, 215. 
ALGONQUIAN : Manabozho and Hiawatha, J. C. Hamilton. XvI, 229. 
CALIFORNIA: A Ghost-dance. A. L. Kroeber. Xvi, 32. 
Some Shamans of. KR. B. Dixon. XVU, 22. 

CHEYENNE: Az Obstacle Myth. G. B. Grinnell. XvI, 108. 
CHIPEWYAN: Fireside Stories. J. M. Bell. XvI, 73. 
Costa Rica: Folk-lore of the Bribri and Brunka. H. Pittier de Fabrega. 

XVI, 1. 
Dakota: Whirlwind and Elk in Mythology. C. Wissler. XVII, 257. 
DIEGUENO: Story of the Chaup. C.G. DuBois. XVIII, 217. 
Lassik: Zales. P. E. Goddard. xIx, 133. 
Maipu: System and Sequence in Mythology. KR. B. Dixon. XVI, 32. 
Mission: Jythology. C. G. DuBois. XVI, 185; XIX, 52, 145. 
PAWNEE: Star Lore. A.C. Fletcher. xvI, Io. 
Pima: A Constitution. F. Russell. xvi, 222. 
Pomo: A Composite Myth. S. A. Barrett. 37. 
S1oux: Games. J. R. Walker. XVIII, 27, XIX, 29. 
WicuiTa: Zales. G. A. Dorsey. XV, 215, XVI, 160, XVII, 153. 
WIsHOoSK Myths. A. L. Kroeber. xvull, 85. 


Immigrant Material 


ENGLISH: TZvaditional Ballads of New England. Pf. Barry. XvIII, 123, 
IgI, 291. 
Sailors’ Chanties. P. A. Hutchison, xIx, 16. 
The Passover Song of the Kid and an Equivalent from New Eng- 
land. .W. W. Newell. 33. 
Incantations and Popular Healing in Maryland. WL. H. Wren- 
shall. xv, 268. 
FRENCH: Four Louisiana Folk-tales. A. Fortier. XIX, 123. 
French Canadian Folk-tales. W.J. Wintemberg. Xvu, 265. 
GERMAN: ‘' Zhe Long Hidden Friend.’’ (Folk-book of Charms.) By J. G. 
Hohman, Reading, Pa., 1819. Introduction by C. F. Brown. 
XVII, 89-152. 
Pennsylvania German Riddles and Nursery Rhymes. J. B. Stoudt. 
XIX, I13. 
FivipIno: Visayan Folk-tales—TJI. Maxfield and W. H. Millington. 
XIX, 97. 
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NEGRO: African Institutions in America. H.H.S. Aimes. XVII, 15. 
Items from Bahama. M. Clavel. xvi, 36. 
Ignis Fatuus. (Tale, with comparisons.) W.W. Newell. xvii, 39. 
Notes on Music. C. Peabody. xvi, 148. 


Comparative Studies 


The Folk-lore of the Eskimo. ¥. Boas. XVII, I. 

Some Traits of Primitive Culture. ¥. Boas. XVII, 243. 

Mythology of Indian Stocks North of Mexico. (Bibliographical.) A. F. 
Chamberlain. xvIIl, 

Race Character in Proverbs. A. ¥. Chamberlain. xvil, 28. 

Significance of Mythology and Tradition. LL. Farrand. XVII, 14. 

Disenchantment by Decapitation. G. L. Kittredge. XVIII, I. 

Individual and Collective Characteristics in Folk-lore. W. W. Newell: 
KIX, Ts 

Mexican Human Sacrifice. C. H. Toy. xvii, 173. 


During the present year arrangements have been made to pro- 
mote local organization, and branches of the American Folk- 
Lore Society have already been established in California,’ Arizona, 
and Missouri. It is hoped to extend a similar organization to other 
states and territories, especially those which still possess unrecorded 
traditional matter. The effect of such extension must be to pro- 
mote a more complete record, and to lend an impulse to every form 
of anthropological research. The Society has every reason, there- 
fore, to anticipate a future of usefulness and prosperity. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


The Archeological Institute of America confines its activities 
strictly to the field indicated by its title; hence much American 
philology, ethnology, and somatology inseparably bound up with 
American archeology have remained foreign to it; hence too the 
Institute has welcomed research and report in epigraphy and archi- 
tecture of times entirely historic and of peoples continuous and con- 
temporaneous. As archeologists the members have added to their 
classical field (a field offering archeological material, it must be said, 
in the greatest purity) a large sphere, or hemisphere, of action in 
the Americas. It will be remembered that the president of the In- 


1See page 494. 
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stitute, Professor John Williams White of Harvard University, was 
appointed in June, 1901, to serve on the commission of organiza- 
tion of the Thirteenth International Congress of Americanists to be 
held at New York the following year, and that he was a member of 
the council of that Congress.’ 

What the Institute has done in the American field may well be 
classified under three headings — legislation, research, and publica- 
tion. 

The subject of the preservation of the monuments of antiquities 
in America has been before various legislative bodies and incor- 
porated in numerous drafts and bills, but it is only recently that a 
way has been found out of the many difficulties. As early as May, 
1904, the council of the Institute created a committee on preserva- 
tion of the remains of American antiquity,’ with the president and 
secretary as chairman and secretary respectively ; each society of 
the Institute was represented on this committee. 

At a meeting in St Louis, September 22, 1904, a sub-committee, 
composed as follows, was appointed, to urge legislation: The presi- 
dent of the Institute; Mr Charles P. Bowditch ; Honorable J. W. 
Foster; Mr W. H. Holmes, and Professor F. W. Putnam. At a 
meeting held in Washington, January 10, 1905, in conjunction with 


a similar committee of the American Anthropological Association,’ 


a memorandum was agreed on and on the following day the two 
committees appeared before the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives. The congressional committee prepared 
a bill of substantially the same purport as the memorandum, but 
owing to failure of recognition by the Speaker the matter had to lie 
over. 

The ‘hopes and purposes of those who are interested in the 
preservation of American antiquities, the steps taken, and the results 
achieved,” were made the subject of a paper by Mr Edgar L. 
Hewett, read before the joint meeting of the Institute and the 
American Anthropological Association at Ithaca in December, 1905, 


1Am. Jour. Archeology, Suppl., vol. V1, p. 4, 1902. 
2Tbid., Suppl., vol. VII, p. 4, 1904. 
3Ibid., Suppl., vol. 1x, p. 6, 1905. 
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and with an additional note on legislation may be consulted in the 
American Anthropologist. ' 

Under the heading of research may be treated the formation of 
new societies in regions where research is possible. The Colorado 
and California societies are cases in point; the former has centers 
in Denver, Boulder, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, and in the latter 
state are independent societies at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
The western organization was largely the result of the energetic 
work of Professor D’Ooge and Professor Kelsey; their efforts in 
Los Angeles, ably seconded by the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
secretary, Mr Charles F. Lummis, have already borne much fruit. 

The Southwest Society of the Institute was founded in Los 
Angeles in the last days of November, 1903, on lines intended 
to fulfil an original function of the Institute by means of local 
exploration—the locus of the Society being the million square 
miles broadly known as the Southwest. Under the stimulus of 
practical activity the Society has had a phenomenal growth. In its 
first year it rose to third rank in membership among the fifteen 
affiliations of the Institute ; at two years old it was by far the largest 
society, with a roster of 406. 

At the very outset the Southwest Society began active work, its 
first endeavor being to record, by phonograph, the fast-vanishing 
folk-songs of the Southwest. It has now thus recorded more than 
600 numbers — about 400 in Spanish and the rest in 29 different 
Indian tongues — and has completed the transcription of the Span- 
ish songs, which will be published as soon as proper translation 
and annotation can be given them. Sixty of the most interesting of 
these songs have been harmonized for a popular edition. In its first 
year the Society also raised a special fund and purchased a collec- 
tion of thirty-four paintings which hung in the Franciscan missions 
of California until the disestablishment of 1834. Among these can- 
vases — all of historical interest —are three of extraordinary artistic 
beauty and value. One of the most nearly perfect archeological 
collections of local interest in existence was made, years ago, by 
Dr F. M. Palmer, curator of the Southwest Society, and is now in 
the possession of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. This 


1Vol, VIII, no. I, p. 109, 1906. 
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is pledged to the Society as soon as the latter shall have proper 
quarters. Complementary to this collection the Society has raised 
special funds and purchased two other collections, also of southern 
California archeology, which cover the field definitively. One of 
these collections was made by Dr Palmer ; the other includes what- 
ever he did not secure of the marvelous material found at Redondo 
Beach. The joint collection now includes a large number of zzzca, 
as well as all known specimens of several of the most extraordinary 
artifacts. 

The Southwest Society is now engaged in founding a great 
free public museum, and is negotiating for the purchase of a site 
of 40 acres for $60,000 — what is believed to be the most beautiful 
site occupied by any public building in America. Upon this command- 
ing hill the museum will be built, somewhat after the fashion of the 
Alhambra. <A large number of collections are already pledged to 
the museum, including the personal relics of John C. Frémont, and 
all that the Roman Catholic Church retains of the relics of the 
heroic period of California—the Mission era of the Franciscans. 
Dr Palmer has conducted three expeditions on behalf of the South- 
west Society— one on the sea-coast of southern California, in the 
summer of 1905 ; one onthe northern verge of the White Mountain 
reservation in Arizona, in the same season; and one among the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellings of the Cafion de Chelly, Cafion del 
Muerto, Monument cajfion, and the adjacent parts of northeastern 
Arizona, in May and June, 1906. All these explorations were 
rewarded by rich discoveries. It is the intention of the Society to 
prosecute researches in its chosen field as rapidly as funds can be 
procured ; and it is now endeavoring to arrange for the Arche- 
ological Institute of America a new classification which shall differ- 
entiate properly between contributory and active societies. The 
Southwest Society has published two editions each of two illustrated 
bulletins, setting forth something of these activities, and a third 
bulletin is now in preparation. 

The San Francisco Society was finally vivified and strengthened 
by Professor F. W. Putnam in 1905, interest having been aroused 
during the meetings of the American Anthropological Association 
in that city in the early fall. Among its present officers are: Presi- 
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dent, Hon. James D. Phelan; vice-presidents, Dr David Starr Jordan 
and Dr Benjamin Ide Wheeler, presidents respectively of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University and the University of California. The roll con- 
tains fifty-one names. The continued activity of the Society in spite 
of the appalling disaster of April last deserves the highest com- 
mendation, a fact recognized by the Institute in the remission of all 
dues for the current year.’ 

The work of the western members is frequently mentioned in 
Out West, of which magazine Mr C. F. Lummis is editor; refer- 
ence may be made specially to the numbers of March, 1904 (p. 288) 
and March-April, 1905 (p. 241). 

The committee of the Institute on American archeology in 1899 
established a traveling fellowship, and in 1901 Mr (now Dr) Alfred 
M. Tozzer was appointed Fellow for four years, during which he 
has made personal explorations among the Maya of southern 
Mexico and Central America. In 1905 he was succeeded as Fel- 
low by Mr Edgar L. Hewett. The report of Dr Tozzer’s work, 
soon to be issued, it is hoped, will deal at length with the arche- 
ology, ethnology, and linguistics of those tribes. 

From February 27 to March 24, 1906, under the auspices of 
the Institute, Dr Tozzer delivered a lecture at various centers on 
“Some Aspects of American Archeology.” He visited Boston, 
New York, the University of Pennsylvania, the George Washington 
University, Pittsburg, Washington and Jefferson College, Detroit, 
the University of Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, the State 
University of Iowa, the University of Kansas, the Prosso School, 
Kansas City, the University of Missouri, the Washington Univer- 
sity, the University of Cincinnati, and the University of Rochester. 

The practical interest shown by the Institute is proved by the 
appropriation in 1905 for the Committee on American Archeology 
of $2,500, later apportioned as follows: 

To the Southwest Society, per Dr Palmer .................... $300 
Fellowship 
For cave work, northern California? 


Field work, Central America ............sssccccccceccccccccccsees 1,000 
Balance 


See pages 493, 494. 
2See American Anthropologist, vol. VUI, no. 2, p. 221-235, 1906. 
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The American Journal of Archeology is the official organ of 
the Institute. For many years an editorship in American arche- 
ology was provided for and committed to Professor Henry W. 
Haynes, of Boston. Later this was discontinued but in 1905 was 
reéstablished and given to Dr Charles Peabody. 

The president of the Institute, F rofessor Thomas Day Seymour, 
is insistent in his demand for a comprehensive and adequate repre- 
sentation in print of the American field, and the pages of the Jour- 
nal welcome gladly contributions of merit commensurate in dignity 
with the standard maintained for many years in communications 
from Greece and Rome, Egypt, Palestine, and Babylonia. The 
Institute thus recognizes the growth in breadth and depth of arche- 
ology and finds expansive power in itself sufficient to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the science. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


After the death, on August 5, 1897, of Dr J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, the well-known Algonquian scholar and authority on the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians, in which was printed the 
famous “Eliot Bible,’ the manuscript of his Dictionary (neatly 
written in his own hand, in four volumes) came into the possession 
of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., of which 
he was a distinguished member. This ‘“ unique manuscript,” as it 
has well been termed, in accordance with a happy thought of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale was intrusted to the Bureau of American 
Ethnology at Washington, in whose hands it was prepared for 
publication by experts, appearing as Bulletin 26 of that institution, 
under the title ‘‘ Natick Dictionary” (pp. xxviii, 1-349, Washington, 
1903). Thus the joint action of the Bureau and the Society made 
accessible to students of American Indian tongues a work of great 
value. The anthropological activities of the American Antiquarian 
Society during the last few years have been limited to the publica- 
tion of the results of investigations and researches by its members. 
Since 1902 the following papers have appeared in its Proceedings : 


(1) The Painted Rocks of Lake Chelan, by William D. Lyman. xv, 
N. S., pp. 25G-261, 1902-03. 
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(2) The Contributions of the American Indian to Civilization, by Alex- 
ander F. Chamberlain. XVI, n. s., pp. 91-126, 1903-04. 
(3) Aboriginal Languages of North America, by Edward E. Hale. J0dzd., 


PP- 307-313. 

(4) Myths and Superstitions of the Oregon Indians, by William D. Lyman. 
lbid., pp. 221-251. 

(5) A Page of American History, by Edward H. Thompson. Jécd., xvi, 


N. S., Pp. 239-252, 1905-06. 


On November 16, 1905, the Society lost by death its president, 
Mr Stephen Salisbury, who had occupied that position for many 
years. He was particularly interested in Central American arche- 
ology, having himself visited Yucatan more than once, and read 
papers before the Society on the subject. Of his fortune, a con- 
siderable amount, estimated at some $300,000 (partly real estate) 
passes to the Society. A portion of this will be used probably for 
the construction of a new building, of which the Society is sorely in 
need, its present home being altogether too small even for library 
purposes. 

The value of the library of the Society, for students of early 
America and of the American aborigines, continues to increase, the 
files of periodicals and rare books and manuscripts being added to 


every year. Interesting to American anthropologists is the copy 
of Gallatin’s “Synopsis of Indian Tribes” (the rare vol. 11 of 
Archeologia Americana), presented by him to Schoolcraft, differing 
in some respects from other editions, and containing text-changes 
and erasures made by the author himself. 


STATE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Work in Ohio archeology has been carried forward with com- 
mendable activity and with remarkable success by the Ohio Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, the field investigations being con- 
ducted under the personal direction of Mr William C. Mills, curator 
and librarian. In 1902 was published the report on the investiga- 
tions of the Adena mound, examined during the previous year, and 
in the same year was completed the investigation of the Baum village 
site, begun in 1899. The results of this work were published early 
in the present year. 
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In 1903 Mr Mills examined the Gartner mound and village site, 
the results of this study being published during the following year. 
No field investigations were conducted in 1904, as the time of the 
curator was occupied with a noteworthy exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition which attracted much attention and gained for 
the Society the award of a grand prize and for the curator a gold 
medal. 

During the present summer Mr Mills has completed his excava- 
tions, for the Society, of the celebrated Harness mound, a task that 
may be regarded as the best of the many notable investigations that 
the Society has undertaken in Ohio. This great mound is 160 ft. 
long, 90 ft. broad at the base, and 18 ft. high, and had been exca- 
vated by explorers from time to time during half a century. 
Although these excavations had been conducted in almost every 
portion of the central part of the mound and many burials removed, 
Mr Mills has exhumed 133 burials ; more than 100 pieces of copper, 
consisting of large plates, axes, ear-ornaments, pendants and large 
pearls set in copper, and pipes (all of the platform variety) ; engraved 
bone; cut mica in many designs ; obsidian ; cut human jaw-bones, 
and many other interesting objects, making a total of 12,177 speci- 
mens. The value of the studies is enhanced by a series of 125 
photographs made during the progress of the work. Of no small 
interest is the discovery by Mr Mills that the so-called altar of this 
mound, described sixty years ago by Squier and Davis, is not an 
altar at all, but a grave. The report on this investigation is now in 
preparation and will be published early next year. 

Attention is now directed to one of the large mounds of the Seip 
group, which is about the size of the Harness mound, but which, 
unlike the latter, has never been examined beneath the surface. 
Already this earthwork gives promise of affording many interesting 
objects to the Ohio Archzeological and Historical Society and much 
information on the customs of the builders. 

The Society has not confined its attention to field researches and 
the publication of their results, interesting and valuable though they 
are. The tract on which the celebrated Fort Ancient stands has 
been converted into a free public park of nearly 300 acres. The 
Serpent Mound Park, it will be remembered, was transferred to the 
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Society some years ago by Harvard University.’ During the present 
year there was deeded to the Society a plot of land on the Muskin- 
gum, the site of the Big Bottom massacre, which also has been con- 
verted into a public park. 

The Society is now engaged in the preparation of an archeological 
atlas of Ohio, arranged by counties; and in 1907 it will make an 
archeological exhibit at Jamestown, Virginia, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the founding of the Virginia colony. 

A bill was introduced at the last session of the legislature appro- 
priating $400,000 for a new building for a home for the Society and 
the Ohio State Library. This bill was favorably reported, but, 
coming as it did at the close of the session, was recommended to lie 
over to the next session, when it will come up for action. The 
Society contemplates building an archeological museum of Ohio 
remains ; no effort will be made to collect material pertaining to 
any other state. 


WISCONSIN ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The Wisconsin Archeological Society was organized in 1899 
and in 1903 was incorporated under the laws of the state. The 
purpose of this organization is to encourage the preservation and 


the intelligent study of Wisconsin antiquities. For many years 


previous to its organization the interest in these was confined to 
only a scattered few of the citizens. Though frequently appealed 
to, the state government had manifested but little interest in the 
conservation of its aboriginal monuments or in the collection of in- 
formation concerning them, hence these were left almost completely 
at the mercy of curiosity seekers and of persons ignorant of their 
scientific or educational value. Moreover, but few of the educa- 
tional institutions of the state had manifested more than the slightest 
interest, some of these even neglecting to care for ancient works 
located upon their own premises. It was left to a few enthusiastic 
and self-sacrificing students here and there, and working generally 
quite independently of one another, to continue in limited areas 
the earlier surveys and researches of Lapham and his co-workers. 
In recent years some valuable researches were conducted by the 
United States government, these being confined chiefly to the 
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southwestern part of the state. The results of these were published 
and have since served to create additional interest. 

Thousands of Wisconsin’s valuable archeological treasures in 
clay, stone, and metal, which should have been preserved in the 
educational institutions of the state, through this lack of local inter- 
est found their way instead into the hands of dealers in Indian 
‘relics’ and other commercially inclined persons, and of tourists and 
summer residents, and were thus scattered far and wide throughout 
the country. This ever-increasing traffic became in time a positive 
menace to the study of Wisconsin archeology. The State Histor- 
ical Society and one or two other local institutions alone attempted 
to assemble representative collections. 

With the organization of the Wisconsin Archeological Society 
there has come as the result of organized effort a gradual awaken- 
ing of popular interest in these matters. Beginning with a mere 
handful of intelligent and enthusiastic workers, the Society now has 
a membership of more than 500, including many of the state’s most 
prominent educators and other influential and honored citizens. 
These are scattered through nearly every Wisconsin county and all 
are in some way or other assisting in its labors and working under 
its direction. 

The following is a brief résumé of some of the more important 
work accomplished by the Wisconsin Archeological Society in the 
cause of the advancement of archeology in the last years of its 
existence : 

The rapid destruction and obliteration of Wisconsin’s antiquities, 
owing to the cultivation of lands, the construction of highways and 
railroads, the growth of cities and towns, and other causes, have 
made most necessary the conducting of surface surveys and re- 
searches in fields still available. Under the direction of the Arche- 
ological Society such work has been in progress for several years in 
various parts of the state. In several counties the investigations 
have already been completed and the results published. Others 
await publication or are still in progress. In other districts a large 
amount of valuable data has been collected. Each year the number 


of competent and willing volunteer field workers is increasing. Not 
a few of these have received special training at various educational 
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institutions giving archeological instruction and many more at the 
hands of the Society itself. Their reports are carefully criticized and 
helpful literature is furnished as required. From other workers, 
less advanced, many clues and other data of value to future workers 
or expeditions are received. 

Fine groups of Indian mounds have already been preserved on 
the grounds of the University of Wisconsin, of Beloit and Carroll 
colleges, in Smith Park at Menasha, in Myrick Park at La Crosse, 
in Mound Cemetery at Racine, and in several other localities in the 
state. Through the activity and encouragement of the Wisconsin 
Society and of the cooperating Landmarks Committee other mounds 
are being preserved and appropriately marked. Recently there 
have been thus secured from destruction fine groups in Cutler Park 
at Waukesha and in the State Fair Park at West Allis. The ladies 
of Fort Atkinson have leased a plot of ground upon which is 
situated perhaps the only intaglio effigy mound still existing in the 
state. At the Society’s request, the Wisconsin Central Railway, one 
of the important lines of the state, has agreed to preserve and to 
protect a series of beautiful large conical mounds situated along its 
right-of-way on the north shore of Lake Buffalo. It appreciates the 
scenic and historical value of these earthen monuments. The 
Society has secured also the right to protect from mutilation and to 
use for school instruction purposes an interesting group of effigy 
mounds conveniently situated on the upper Milwaukee river. It is 
desired to secure these permanently. At the coming session of the 
state legislature the appointment of a commission to consider the 
preservation and parking of the yet remaining earthworks at old 
Aztalan will be asked for. The preservation of other works, includ- 
ing the celebrated Man mound near Baraboo, will probably be 
secured through local interest, in the near future. 

Nearly all of the prominent educational institutions of the state 
are now cooperating with the Society, and by its advice and with its 
assistance important archeological collections are now being assem- 
bled in some of them. In this laudable movement Beloit College is 
in advance of all others. Recent purchases of two of the most 
valuable Wisconsin cabinets have made its collections probably the 
most extensive and valuable in the state. At St Francis Seminary 
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and Milwaukee-Downer College good collections are being as- 
sembled. Ripon College and Lawrence University are making prep- 
arations to increase the educational value of their present inextensive 
collections by the acquirement of others. With the completion of 
the new Rankin Science Hall at Carroll College important collec- 
tions will be installed. Several members of the Society will also 
there deposit cabinets owned by them. At Marquette College the 
establishment of a collection is being considered. 

As a result of the continued agitation, it having been pointed 
out that these institutions are convenient places for the preservation 
of valuable local archeological materials, collections have been in- 
stalled in public libraries at Green Bay, Menasha, Oshkosh, Fond du 
Lac, Racine, and elsewhere in the state. At Oshkosh, the museum 
established in connection with the library has received an added im- 
petus by the securing of a noted collection. At Sheboygan, plans 
for the establishment of a museum auxiliary in connection with the 
local library are being pushed by members of the Society, who will 
there place collections now belonging to them. The Sauk County 
Historical Society is installing an already valuable collection in the 
city hall at Baraboo. To this various residents of the county are 
donating specimens. 

The Wisconsin Society has no present intention of founding an 


archeological museum of its own, such collections and specimens as 
it secures being placed in the care and keeping of various deserving 


institutions. Many public-spirited Wisconsin collectors are coop- 
erating with the Society by placing their collections or duplicate 
materials at its disposal. Others have indicated that they will do 
so in the near future. 

Beloit College is the only Wisconsin institution of learning now 
offering a course in American archeology. This year 40 students 
attended the lectures. Several years ago Wisconsin University un- 
dertook to establish such a course, but the instructor in charge be- 
came ill and has not yet been replaced. Courses in classical 
archeology are given in several other institutions in the state. Dur- 
ing the present year an attempt will be made to secure the introduc- 
tion of full courses in American archeology into at least several of 
the normal schools of the state. At Green Bay, a school collection 
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is being circulated by a member of the Society. At Milwaukee the 
Museum also circulates such collections, and lectures on local arche- 
ology are given by the public school instructor. 

During eight months in the year the Wisconsin Society holds 
public meetings at which lectures and talks on local and American 
archeology are given by prominent members and educators. These 
are usually very well attended and have already done much to 
awaken an additional interest in the Wisconsin movement. During 
the summer months field meetings are frequently held and practical 
instruction in field work is given. 

On May 26 of the present year the first state assembly of the 
Wisconsin Society was held at Carroll College, Waukesha. The 
program was devoted to addresses by leading archeologists and edu- 
cators, pilgrimages to local mounds and sites, to special exhibits, and 
to the unveiling by the Waukesha Women’s Club of an explanatory 
bronze tablet on the site of one of the most prominent local mounds, 
This gathering of members and affiliated societies was so well 
attended and successful that these assemblies will be made a per- 
manent feature. On September 3-4 a similar gathering with ap- 
propriate exercises was held at Menasha in the historic Fox River 
valley, in another part of the state. At their request speakers are 
often furnished by the Society to various societies and educational 
institutions throughout Wisconsin. 

At the 1905 Wisconsin State Fair, the Society caused to be made 
an archeological exhibit along educational lines in connection with 
which were displayed hundreds of specimens, photographs, casts, 
surveys, charts, and maps. It was visited by a very large number 
of people during the course of the Fair and was productive of great 
interest. At this year’s Fair, a typical village of Wisconsin Ojibwa 
Indians was erected on the grounds as an educational feature. For 
this purpose the sum of $2000 was contributed by the State Fair 
Board and Milwaukee business men. An open-air meeting was 
also held among the mounds on the Fair grounds. 

The official organ of the Society is the Wisconsin Archeologist, a 
quarterly bulletin, now printed under state auspices, which reaches 
every educational institution and public library in the state as well 
as the reading tables of the leading institutions of learning, public 
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libraries, and scientific and historical societies of the United States. 
Five volumes of this well illustrated and interesting publication have 
now been issued. 

Among the more notable of the Society’s recent contributions 
to archeological knowledge may be mentioned: “The Native 
Copper Implements and Ornaments of Wisconsin,” ‘“ Potsherds 
from Lake Michigan Shore Sites,” “Summary of the Archeology 
of Winnebago County,” ‘“‘ The Aboriginal Pipes of Wisconsin,” and 
the ‘Summary of the Antiquities of Eastern Sauk County.” There 
is now in press a “ Record of Wisconsin Antiquities,” in which will 
be given in abstract form a complete list, with references to the liter- 
ature, of the antiquities of seventy Wisconsin counties, This will 
prove invaluable to the Wisconsin student and as a basis for future 
research. 

With the aid of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
traveling libraries of historical and archeological literature are being 
circulated in the state. Thousands of pamphlets, circulars, and 
books have also been distributed by the Society to students and 
public institutions. The State Historical Society has also recently 
published a Landmarks leaflet. Articles on Wisconsin archeology 
and the local movement have appeared in various magazines and in 
the reports and transactions of scientific societies. Through these 
various channels archeological literature is now being placed at the 
command of all residents of the state. The traffic in archeological 
materials is being discouraged and the manufacture and sale of 
fraudulent antiquities are diminishing under the Society’s surveil- 
lance. 

The Society owes its present success to the activity and interest 
of its ever-increasing number of members and patrons and to the 
intelligent cooperation of the Landmarks Committee. Its needs are 
the same as those of every active educational organization of its kind 
in the country. Up to the present time support has come almost 
entirely from its own membership. With but small means at its 
command it has already accomplished much. Additional funds for 
the prosecution of field work and researches along special lines, 
for the purchase of collections, and for other necessary work are 
required. 
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Pus_ic MUSEUM OF THE CiTy oF MILWAUKEE 

For the last twenty-four years this Museum has exhibited a 
steadily augmenting series illustrative of man and his works. Inas- 
much as a curator has never been employed especially for the 
Anthropological department, the growth has been uneven and not 
altogether systematic. 

The collections at present consist of casts of the more important 
remains of primitive man; several unmounted American racial skele- 
tons; mounted skeletons of Europeans; casts of a series of skulls of 
races with casts of brain cavities of some of these; a number of 
North American Indian skulls; a series of about fifty portrait busts 
of various races of the globe; two life-size pictorial groups; a series 
of 46 “ eoliths”” from Kent, England; a series of about one thousand 
implements, cores, etc., from several of the more important caves 
of France; several hundred implements and other artifacts, etc., 
from the Swiss lake-dwellings ; a considerable series of objects in 
stone and clay from various ruins of Mexico; a small series of 
Egyptian objects, containing two mummies with their coffins and one 
..ummy portrait in wax and distemper, from the Greco-Roman 
period ; scattering collections illustrating the archeology of other 
peoples, and a fairly strong collection of stone and copper imple- 
ments, pottery, etc., of the mound-building, cliff-dwelling, and other 
North American Indians. Of recent artifacts there are fair series 
from various North American tribes, including the western Eskimo, 
together with some five hundred objects from the Filipinos, a con- 
siderable series from the Congo negroes, and lesser ones from many 
other places. 

A special gift, kept separate from the main exhibit, is the Nun- 
nemacher collection which, with a considerable sum of money for its 
increase, was bequeathed to the Museum. It consists of an impor- 
tant series of arms and armor, containing a fine series of hand guns 
and pistols (exhibiting their development from the earliest to the 
latest types), porcelain, pewter, ivories, bronzes, and numerous other 
articles representing the arts of various races at various periods. 
Taken together more than thirty thousand anthropological speci- 
mens are shown in the Museum. In some instances these are 
exhibited in carefully labeled series with a view to conveying as 
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much information as possible, but the labeling is as yet very in- 
complete. 

In addition to the inspection and occasional study of this ma- 
terial by the casual visitor, some of it is used before classes from the 
grammar schools of the city by the Museum lecturer, in the school 
room maintained in the building. From time to time special lectures 
are given to normal school classes by the director of the Museum. 
Several series of specimens illustrative of the arts of the prehistoric 
Indians of Wisconsin have been prepared and are circulated among 
the grammar schools of the city. Specimens of Indian copper work 
and of pipes have been used for the illustration of articles pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Archeologist and the Bulletin of the Wis- 
consin Natural History Society. As the Museum has no publica- 
tion other than its annual report, it has taken no official part in 
publishing. 

Recently the trustees of the Museum have come into a consid- 
erable annual appropriation, a definite percentage on the assessed 
valuation of the city, for the making and maintenance of an historical 
museum. It is the intention to make this an anthropological mu- 
seum in its broad sense. However, the income of several years will 


be required for the purchase of more ground and the erection of 
a large addition to the present building. It is intended that, 
when this income shall be available for the collection proper, the 
department shall be properly organized and important researches 


carried on. 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

An extensive archeological collection was donated to this So- 
ciety in November, 1905, by Rev. Edward C. Mitchell, D.D., a 
member of the Society’s council and chairman of its museum com- 
mittee. The collection is displayed for the benefit of the public, in 
fourteen large glass cases of the museum, adjoining the Historical 
Library, in the new capitol. It consists of aboriginal implements, 
weapons, and ornaments, which had been gathered by Dr Mitchell, 
during his residence of thirty-three years in St Paul, from nearly 
every state and territory of the Union, and to a smaller extent from 
many foreign countries. This donation comprises 21,500 objects of 
stone, bone, shell, horn, copper, pottery, and a few of brass, lead, iron, 
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glass, and wood. Dr Mitchell’s collections from Minnesota are in 
two cases, presenting a very great variety of stone axes, hatchets, 
chisels, knives, spearheads, arrowheads, etc.; a fine series of pot- 
tery vessels, bone and copper implements, and fifteen skulls, ex- 
humed from aboriginal mounds. From Wisconsin there are two 
cases, containing, besides many stone implements, a large number 
of copper implements and ornaments. Masses of copper are ex- 
hibited as mined by the Indians in the region of Lake Superior or 
as found by them in the glacial drift or on its surface. Various 
specimens illustrate the process of working the copper from its or- 
iginal masses to the finished knife, spearhead, or other article of 
use or ornament. In the Ohio case one of the shelves displays a 
remarkable cache, or hidden hoard, of 192 thin, finely chipped, 
flint spearheads or knives, nearly alike in form but differing in size, 
which were found together in Fulton county. From Arkansas and 
from Arizona are many fine specimens of Indian pottery, as bowls, 
vases, and bottles; and from Alaska, very interesting articles of 
horn, ivory, and bone. 

Other important archeological collections also had been brought 
together for this Society by the late Hon. J. V. Brower, a member 
of the council and former chairman of its museum committee, who 
died June 1, 1905. This material comprises a vast number of speci- 
mens, in all exceeding 100,000, of stone implements and weapons, 
flakes, bone and copper ornaments, pottery, etc., partly from the 
modern Indians and partly from the ancient mounds throughout 
Minnesota and the region reaching west to the Rocky mountains 
and south to Kansas. The collections made by Mr Brower, and 
his field notes, with the large series of fieid notes and maps made 
by the late Alfred J. Hill aided by Professor T. H. Lewis, relating 
chiefly to the aboriginal mounds of Minnesota and adjoining states, 
are now being worked over by Professor N. H. Winchell for the 
Society. 

The most valuable portions of these collections are designed to be 
displayed in five cases in the archeological museum in the new cap- 
itol. From the notes and maps Professor Winchell has in prepara- 
tion a volume on ‘“ The Archeology of Minnesota,” which had been 
planned by Mr Brower, to be published by the Minnesota Historical 
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Society in its series of Historical Collections. It should be added that 
considerable portions of Mr Brower’s archeological explorations 
and studies were published by him in a series of quarto volumes, 
entitled ‘‘Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the Mississippi.” 

The secretary and librarian of the Society is Mr Warren Upham. 


IowA ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

In October, 1903, The Iowa Anthropological Association was 
formed at Iowa City with twenty-eight charter members. In Feb- 
ruary following it held its first yearly meeting, at which the field of 
anthropology was discussed by various speakers and the relations 
thereof to geology, mineralogy, archeology, biology, sociology, edu- 
cation, and history were shown. Since then two annual sessions 
have been held. From the first the meetings of the Association have 
been well attended, while those that took place in 1906 were crowded. 


The principal topics considered at the yearly meeting of 1905 — 
those bearing most directly on the particular field covered by the 
Association — were the Okoboji Mound people in connection with 
the investigation of the mound and the finds made therein by Dr 
Duren J. H. Ward, and anthropological work for Iowa. Attention 


was given also to phases of archeology in Europe and in Japan, 
and the Association was informed as to the state of this science at 
Harvard University. 

The yearly meeting of 1906 was held under the joint auspices 
of the State Historical Society and the Anthropological Association. 
‘The Meskwaki Indians”’ (popularly known as the Foxes) was the 
chief topic presented, and this was discussed at some length in con- 
nection with the able papers read before the meeting which dealt 
with various phases of the history and life of these Indians. 

The officers of the Anthropological Association for the current 
year are: President, Benj. F. Shambaugh; vice-president, J. H. 
Paarmann ; secretary, Duren J. H. Ward; treasurer, Frederick E. 
Bolton ; executive board — additional, Frederick J. Becker, William 
J. Brady, Isaac A. Loos, Frank A. Wilder, and B. Shimek. 


STATE HisToRICAL SOCIETY OF 


The work of the State Historical Society of Iowa along anthro- 
pological lines, since 1902, consists of (1) an anthropological sur- 
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vey of a portion of the state, and (2) an investigation of the Mes- 
kwaki Indians at Tama, Iowa. An account of the anthropological 
survey is given in the January, 1904, number of Zhe Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics under the title of ‘‘Some Iowa Mounds — 
an Anthropological Survey.” Some of the results of the Mes- 
kwaki investigation are given in the April, 1906, number of thesame 
journal under the titles of ‘‘ Meskwakia”’ and “The Meskwaki 
People of To-day.” Other contributions to Zhe Jowa Journal of 
History and Politics of an anthropological character are: ‘ Histor- 
ico-Anthropological Possibilities in lowa,” January, 1903 ; ‘‘ Anthro- 
pological Instruction in Iowa,” July, 1903; ‘“ First Yearly Meeting 
of the Iowa Anthropological Association,’ July, 1904; ‘The 
Problem of the Mounds,” January, 1905; ‘Second Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Iowa Anthropological Association,” July, 1905. These 
contributions, as well as the anthropological investigations, were 
made by Dr Duren J. H. Ward. 

From the work on the Okoboji mound and among the Mes- 
kwaki extensive additions were made to the collections of the 
Society. 

OTHER Iowa INSTITUTIONS 

As a study anthropology has not been regularly introduced into 
any educational institution in Iowa. Professor Shambaugh gives 
each year a series of lectures on the elements of anthropology as 
an introduction to work in the Department of Political Science in the 
STATE University. Professors Loos and Bolton also devote some 
attention to it as a background for certain features of their depart- 
ments of Sociology and Education respectively. During the uni- 
versity year 1905-06 Dr Ward gave two free courses, one in 
anthropology and one in ethnology — seventy-two lectures in all— 
to students of the University, which were allowed to count as regu- 
lar academic work. These lectures outlining the two sciences were 
well attended by students. 

The Davenport ACADEMY OF SCIENCES is slowly adding to its 
very valuable collection of anthropological material. This consists 
of mound and other Indian relics, and foreign and American jour- 
nals and books. Each year the Academy has one or more lectures 
of an anthropological character in its public courses. In the course. 
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of 1905 Rev. S. P. Verner appeared before the Academy with one 
of the African pigmies whom he had exhibited at the Lousiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St Louis. His lecture attracted wide atten- 
tion. In the course for 1906 Dr Ward gave an illustrated lecture 
on the Meskwaki, the interest in which was increased by the pres- 
ence of four fully-costumed members of the tribe. 

The Stoux City AcaDemy OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS is making a 
collection of anthropological objects and is discussing the possibility 
of lectures on the science. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

The winter meeting of Section H (Anthropology) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science for 1902— 
03 was held in Washington, D. C., beginning late in December 
and extending into the new year. The vice-presidential address 
was given by Mr Stewart Culin, the title being ‘‘ America the Cra- 
dle of Asia.” The American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society affiliated with Section H, and the gen- 
eral report of the meeting was published in Sczenxce, February 20, 
1903. The address of the vice-president is published in the annual 
report of the Association. 

The 1903-04 meeting was held in St Louis during Convocation 
Week of that year, the American Anthropological Association 
affiliating. The address of the retiring vice-president, Dr George 
A. Dorsey, was entitled “The Future of the Indian.” The 
record of this meeting was published in Sczence, March 18, 1905. 

The meeting of 1904-05 was held in Philadelphia, with the 
American Anthropological Association and the American Folk- 
Lore Society affiliating. The address of the retiring vice-presi- 
dent, Professor Marshall H. Saville, was entitled ‘‘ Mexican and 
Central American Archeology.’ The record of the meeting ap- 
pears in Scrence, March 24, 1905. 

The meeting of 1905-06 was held in New Orleans. Owing 
to the fact that the American Anthropological’ Association was in 
session in Ithaca, N. Y., at the same time, section H was meagerly 
represented. A business meeting was held and the council con- 
cluded to print the address of the retiring vice-president, Dr Wal- 
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ter Hough, on “ Pueblo Environment.’’ This address was pub- 
lished in Sczexce, June 8, 1906. 

Section H did not participate in the meeting held at Ithaca, 
N. Y.,'June 28 to July 3, 1906, it being deemed inadvisable to 
hold a meeting at that time in view of the fact that many of the 
members would wish to present papers before the Fifteenth session 
of the International Congress of Americanists and also at the regu- 
lar meeting in New York during the coming winter. 


THE WyominG HIsTroRICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has its home 
at Wilkes-Barré, in Wyoming valley, Pennsylvania, where it is 
housed in its own handsome brick building, provided under the will 
of the late Isaac S. Osterhout. 

The Society was organized in 1858 and at present has a mem- 
bership of about 325, of whom 134 are life members, having paid 
the required fee of $100. 

Besides the departments of History and Geology the Society has 
an Archeological department. The archeological collections con- 
tain about 30,000 specimens, principally of the stone age, which 
are displayed in glass-covered cases. These collections are rather 
unique in being composed almost entirely of specimens from the 
Susquehanna River region and northeastern Pennsylvania, to which 
localities the Society directs special attention. There is also a spe- 
cial archeological library for working purposes and an ethnological 
fund for making further additions to collections. 

The Society has published nine volumes of annual Proceedings, 
containing only original matter, besides numerous pamphlets ; it 
now publishes a volume each year. Among the articles published 
on archeology are: “ Description of Indian Earthenware in the 
Collection of the Society,” and ‘ Report on Pottery of the Athens, 
Pa., Locality,” by Harrison Wright, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Report on Susque- 
hanna River Shell Heaps,” by M. A. Sheldon Reynolds; ‘“ Silver 
and Copper Medals Presented to the American Indians by Sover- 
eigns of England, France and Spain,”’ by Rev. Horace E. Hayden ; 
“Early Smoking Pipes of the North American Indians,” by A. F. 
Berlin ; ‘“‘ Remains of the Stone Age in Wyoming Valley and along 
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the Susquehanna River”’ and “ Aboriginal Pottery of the Wyoming 
Valley-Susquehanna River Region,” by Christopher Wren. The 
Society has issued also ‘‘ Reports on the Frontier Forts of the Re- 
gion, Prior to 1783,” by M. A. Sheldon Reynolds, and Capt. John 
M. Buckalew, of the Pennsylvania State Commission, and members 
of the Society. 

The rooms of the Society are open free to the public on every 
week day; during the year 1905 there were 6,500 visitors, the 
number increasing each year. It is the effort of the officers and 
members of the Society to have it fill the place of an educational 
institution in the special fields which it covers, and the general 
public is coming to appreciate it more and more in that sense. 
Rev. Horace E. Hayden is the corresponding secretary and 
librarian, and Mr Christopher Wren fills the office of curator of 
archeology. 


THE DELAWARE CouNntTY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


The scientific work of this Institute, whose headquarters are at 
Media, Pa., consists of lectures and of articles published in its Proceed- 
ings. Among the original anthropological work to which the Insti- 
tute lays claim is the taking of a number of excellent photographs 
of El Morro, or Inscription Rock, in New Mexico, by Homer E. 
Hoopes, with new and corrected translations by Henry L. Broomall. 
A valuable find of Indian relics along the river bank in the city 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, has been made by T. Chalkley Palmer, 
the results of which have been published by the Institute in its Pro- 
ceedings and the collections deposited in itsmuseum. The Institute 
has also a quite complete collection of local Indian relics. Beyond 
this its work has been confined to the re-arrangement and re-pres- 
entation of matter already known. The recent articles and lectures 
on anthropological subjects with which the Institute has been con- 
cerned are: ‘ The Great Wall of China,’ by Jacob B. Brown ; 
“Significance of Errors in Speech,” by Henry L. Broomall ; ‘‘ The 
Pueblo Indians and the Enchanted Mesa,” ‘“ The Hopi Indians and 
the Snake Dance,” ‘“‘ Hopi and Navaho Indians’’ —three lectures 
by Homer E. Hoopes; “ Russia,” by Jacob B. Brown; “ Errors of 
Speech,” by Henry L. Broomall ; “ Japan,”’ by Professor Hondo, of 
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Tokio ; ‘“‘ The Conflict of Languages,’ by Henry L. Broomall ; 
“The Caroline Islands,” by Dr Furness ; “ Italy,” by Dr A. R. 
Easby; ‘‘The Origin of Language” and ‘The Material of Lan- 
guage” — two lectures, by Henry L. Broomall ; ‘‘ The Campanile,”’ 
by Jacob B. Brown, and many others. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A bureau for ethnological work in the Philippines was organized 
in Manila by the United States Philippine Commission in October, 
1901, under the name “ Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes.” In 
August, 1903, the name of the Bureau was changed to ‘ The Eth- 
nological Survey for the Philippine Islands,’’ and the scope of the 
work was enlarged to include the so-called Christian peoples as well 
as the Pagans and Mohammedans. 

When the work was organized it was placed under the direction 
of Dr D. P. Barrows, who retained his position as chief until October 
13, 1903, when he resigned. Dr Albert Ernest Jenks became a 
member of the Bureau in May, 1902; in July he was made assistant 
chief, and became chief October 13, 1903, on the resignation of Dr 
Barrows. Dr Jenks resigned his position August 3, 1905. Dr 
Merton L. Miller entered the Bureau as assistant chief in January, 
1904, and became acting chiefin entire charge of the work in August, 
1905, on the resignation of Dr Jenks. In November, 1905, the 
Survey became a division of the Department of Education, with Dr 
Miller as chief of the division, which position he still retains. 

The work of the Survey falls under four heads: (1) exploration 
among the wild peoples; (2) investigation and report on practical 
operations of all legislation affecting the non-Christian peoples, and 
recommendation of new legislation for such peoples; (3) publication 
of scientific ethnological data; and (4) collection of ethnological 
museum specimens. 

The work of exploration was decided on and determined by 
the enabling act which, in the following language, clearly hinted at 
the paucity of accurate knowledge at hand: The Bureau was “to 
conduct systematic investigations with reference to the non-Christian 
tribes of the Philippine Islands, in order to ascertain the name of 
each tribe, the limits of the territory which it occupies, the approx- 
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imate number of the individuals which compose it, their social 
organizations, and their languages, beliefs, manners, and customs,” 
etc. The scope of the investigations of the Bureau was greatly 
enlarged by the act of 1903, since thereafter the Bureau was to 
“conduct systematic scientific researches in anthropology and eth- 
nology among all inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. The head 
of any department of the Insular Government may, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, call upon the Ethnological Survey to make 
investigation and report on any matters referring to the inhabitants 
of the Philippines upon which information is required.” 

Exploring parties have visited the aboriginal Negrito peoples 
everywhere they are known to exist in any considerable numbers 
in the islands, except in northeastern Luzon ; this means explorations 
in western and northern Luzon, northern Mindanao, and the islands 
of Negros and Panay. The extensive mountain area of northern 
Luzon has been penetrated in many places, although two entirely 
new exploring trips must yet be made: one along the eastern moun- 
tain range, the Sierra Madre ; the other across the Cordillera Cen- 
tral near the northern part of the island. The peoples visited in 
this extensive mountain area are the head-hunting Igorot — the 
Bontoc, Lepanto, Benguet, and Quiangan—and the Kalinga, 
Tinguian, and Ibilao. The island of Mindoro has been crossed in 
its wildest central part, but only scant traces of the timid Mangiyan 
people were found there. However they hold the entire island, 
except for a few Christian Tagalog people in small villages on the 
northern shores, and small Christian Visayan villages on the southern 
shores. 

The island of Paragua has been penetrated at several points, and 
the Tagbanua and Batak peoples visited. In Mindanao exploring 
trips have been made among the wild Manobo, Bagobo, Bilan, and 
Subano peoples, and the Montesque of the northern part. The 
Maguindanao Moros of the southern coast of Mindanao have been 
visited and studied in half a dozen places, as have the Samal Moros 
of the Zamboanga peninsula. To visit the peoples in Mindanao two 
trips have been made southward up the Agusan river from the 
north coast, one journey turning eastward over the mountains to 
the Pacific ocean, the other continuing across the island to the Gulf 
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of Lanao. The Lake Lanao Moros were visited, for which pur- 
pose a trip was made across Mindanao from south to north. 
Misamis province has been penetrated deeply from the north coast 
among the wild mountain people and the Moros. The Yakan 
Moros of Basilan island have been visited on both the northern and 
southern shores ; and the Sulu Moros in the Jolo archipelago have 
been studied. Other smaller islands containing non-Christian 
peoples have been visited, and most of the larger islands, where 
the so-called Christian culture is found, have been touched in the 
numerous journeys by members of the Survey. 

The advisory administrative work of the Survey has been varied. 
Numerous investigations have been made to see that the wild people 
understood quarantine restrictions during epidemics ; to see that they 
were not imposed on by officious native Christian or Mohammedan 
officials ; and to study the effect of existing legislation. Legisla- 
tion has been recommended to the Commission by the Survey and 
several such recommendations have been passed as acts by the 
Commission. 

Until the organization of the Moro province, June I, 1903, under 
General Leonard A. Wood, all the Mohammedan peoples were 
under the paternal arm of a resident member of the Survey called 
“‘ Agent for Moro Affairs.” When the government for the Moro 
province was organized, the then agent, Dr N. M. Saleeby, was 
rewarded for his good service with appointment as superintendent of 
schools and a member of the provincial council. Another at one 
time efficient member of the Survey, Mr William A. Reed, has 
been governor, during the last three years, of the pagan province of 
Lepanto-Bontoc. 

The scientific publications of the Survey are the following : 


Vol. I. The Bontoc Igorot, by Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, p. 1-266, 154 pl., 9 
fig. 
Vol. II, part I. The Negritos of Zambales, by William Allan Reed, p. 1-83, 


62 pl., 2 fig. 
Vol. II, part II. The Nabiloi Dialect, by Prof. Otto Scheerer, p. 85-178, 28 
pl., 6 fig. 
Vol. IJ, part III. The Batak of Palawan, by Lieut. E. Y. Miller, p. 179-199, 
6 pl. 
Vol. III. Augustinian Relations (Archaic Spanish edition), compiled by Father 
Angel Pérez, p. 1-411, 7 pl. 
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Vol. III. (In preparation) Augustinian Relations (English edition), compiled 
by Father Angel Pérez. 

Vol. IV, part I. Studies in Moro History, Law and Religion (Maguindanao 
Moros), by Dr N. M. Saleeby, p. 1-107, 16 pl., 5 diagrams. 

Vol. IV, part II (in press). Studies similar to vol. Iv, part I, on the Sulu 
Moros. 

Vol. V, part I (in press.) The Tinglayan Igorot, by Dr Daniel Folkmar. 

Vol. V, part II (in preparation). The Subano People, by Emerson B. 
Christie. 

Vol. VII (in preparation), by Dr Merton L. Miller, will be a general résumé 
of all ethnological data collected by the Survey. It will be more compre- 
hensive than detailed, and will suggest a hundred interesting and impor- 
tant ethnological problems. 

In October, 1901, the Philippine Museum of Ethnology, Natural 
History, and Commerce was organized by the Commission and 
placed under the chief of the Ethnological Survey for administration 
The museum collections of the Survey were sent to the Philippine 
Exposition at St Louis in 1904 and numbered there about 18,000 
specimens. Of that number some 5,000 were returned to Manila 
and became the nucleus of an extensive collection which it is hoped 
soon to house in a suitable new building. Much of the energy of 
the Survey during the years 1903-04 was expended, in connection 
with the Philippine Exposition Board, in gathering museum speci- 
mens and groups of native people for the Exposition. Represen- 
tative community groups of peoples, usually numbering forty or 
more individuals and composed of families, were gathered, sent to 
St Louis, and exhibited at Government expense. The chief of the 
Survey spent ten months at St Louis in charge of the museum 
collections. Among the groups of peoples exhibited were Christian 
Visayans, Mohammedan Lanaos and Samals, and pagan Tinguian, 
Mangiyan, Bontoc and Lepanto Igorot, Bagobo, and Negrito com- 
munities. 

Regarding the future work of the Ethnological Survey the 
Honorable Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior, in whose 
department the Bureau was organized and where it remained until 
the retrenchment act of November 3, 1905, has the following to 
say in his annual report for 1905: , 

Supervision and control of non-Christian tribes outside the Moro Province 
has by Acts Nos. 1396 and 1397 been given to the Secretary of the Interior, 
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while at the same time the work of the Ethnological Survey has been trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Education. This change has been made in order that 
the Survey may utilize during the vacation period of each year the services of 
school-teachers who are generally distributed throughout the archipelago. 
The new arrangement is open to the objection that it removes from the depart- 
ment charged with the supervision and control of non-Christian tribes the 
only agency which now exists for gathering information regarding them and 
for investigating the practical operations of the special laws enacted for them, 
except in so far as investigations can be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
in person. It remains to be seen whether the increased amount of information 
gathered through the bringing of school-teachers under the immediate control 
of the officer in charge of the Ethnological Survey work will compensate for 
the difficulties necessarily involved in this arrangement. In view of the 
experience of the Smithsonian Institution in attempting to use school-teachers 
for ethnological work in the United States, I doubt the wisdom of the change, 
which will, however, be conclusively determined by actual experience. 
BERNICE Pavan Bishop MusEuM 

The Department of Ethnology of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, at Hono- 
lulu, H. I., has been studying the Hawaiian portion of the Poly- 
nesians and has published, since the last session of the Congress, 
the following Memoirs in quarto: ‘Stone Implements of the Ancient 
Hawaiians”’ (p. 100, 1903); ‘“‘ Hawaiian Mat and Basket Weaving”’ 
(p. 105, 1906) ; ‘Old Hawaiian Carvings’ (p. 20, 1906), all by W. 
T. Brigham ; ‘‘ Hawaiian Nets and Netting,” by John F. G. Stokes 
(p- 57, 1906). 

In the Occasional Papers, 8vo.: ‘‘ Remarks on Phallic Stones 
from Rapanui,” by J. L. Young (vol. 11, p. 171); ‘Aboriginal Wooden 
Weapons of Australia,’ by Leopold G. Blackman (p. 173). 

During the same period the Museum has been steadily accumu- 
lating facts and specimens illustrative of former human life on other 
Pacific islands. Its collection of Hawaiian antiquities is now by far 
the most complete in existence, and its authentic collections from 
other groups in the Pacific region are very large. All these it is 
the policy of the Museum to study, illustrate, and publish in its 
Memoirs and Occasional Papers. 


THE oF INDIVIDUALS 


Aside from the studies in Amefican anthropology conducted 
officially or personally by those regularly associated with universi- 
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ties, museums, and other institutions, to which brief reference has 
been made, a great amount of investigation has been prosecuted by 
others in no way connected with such institutions, but who pursue 
their studies through love for the subject and who in the end usually 
make public museums the beneficiaries of their collections and the 
public generally the wiser for the knowledge they have gained. 


CLARENCE B. MOORE 


Noteworthy among the students of this class is Mr Clarence 
B. Moore, of Philadelphia, whose excellent memoirs in the Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, all the result 
of his personal excavation and studies of Southern mounds, have 
been justly characterized as forming the most important contribution 
to American archeology that has ever been made under private 
auspices. 

It is Mr Moore’s plan, during the summer preceding the work, 
which is usually carried on in the winter season, to send agents 
expert in mound investigation over the region to be investigated 
and personally to visit each mound which may be heard of through 
most diligent inquiry. A list of these mounds and of the names 
and addresses of their owners is sent to Mr Moore, who obtains 
in advance permission to dig. The work is done from a flat-bot- 
tomed steamer sufficiently large to accommodate more than thirty 
men. All work is conducted under Mr Moore’s personal super- 
vision, with the aid of Dr M. G. Miller, who, since the beginning 
of the field investigations in 1891, has had charge of the anatomical 
work of the expeditions. 

The first part of the season of 1903 was given to the investiga- 
tion of Apalachicola river, Florida. In the mounds of this river 
was noted the influence of the northwestern coast of Florida (which 
had been investigated in 1901 and 1902), including the mortuary 
deposit of earthenware in the eastern margin of mounds, made for 
the dead in common, and the presence of excised decoration on the 
bodies of vessels. A heavy flood ended the work at the point where 
the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers form the Apalachicola. The 
rest of the season of 1903 was devoted to the lower Suwannee river 
(Florida) and to the western coast of central Florida from Suwannee 
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river to Tampa bay, which, respectively, were approximately the 
southern limit of Mr Moore’s work in 1902 and the northern limit 
of his investigation in 1900. The most noteworthy work on this 
coast was the investigation of the great place of burial near the 
mouth of Crystal river, where numbers of pendants of shell, of lime- 
stone native to the region, and of hard stones not found in Florida, 
including rock-crystal and amethystine quartz, were found. Many 
pendants of native copper also were encountered, of the same shapes 
as the pendants of shell and of stone ; interesting ear-ornaments of 
sheet-copper were met with, some coated with silver. 

In the early part of the season of 1904 the mounds of Lake 
Tohopekaliga, in the Kissimmee region, Florida, were visited with 
almost negative results. The remainder of the season was given to 
the southwestern coast of Florida, beginning at Charlotte Harbor 
and continuing down through the Ten Thousand islands, around 
Cape Sable and up through the Keys to Miami, on the east coast, 
ending at Lake Worth, the southernmost limit of Mr Moore's 
investigation of 1896. 

The season of 1905 was begun with the circuit of Mobile bay, 
Alabama, and the investigation of points somewhat to the north- 
ward. Next, the mounds of Mississippi sound as far as Biloxi, 
Mississippi, were examined without satisfactory result. Next, the 
lower Tombigbee river, Alabama, was investigated, going north- 
ward from its union with Mobile river to Bickley landing, where 
the work on the river for the season of 1901 had ended. The entire 
Tombigbee river yielded most uninteresting results. The remainder 
of the winter of 1905 was devoted to an examination of the antiqui- 
ties of the Black Warrior river, Alabama, from its junction with the 
Tombigbee to the city of Tuscaloosa, including the famous group of 
mounds and cemeteries at Moundville. Most interesting discoveries 
awaited Mr Moore at this place, including the swastika (earthenware 
and copper); the plumed serpent, also skulls and arm-bones resem- 
bling those shown in Mexican codices, engraved on earthenware ; 
many ceremonial stone palettes for paint; and a superb vessel, 
probably of diorite, with arching neck and head of a wood-duck, 
rising above the bowl, the limit of aboriginal endeavor in stone 
thus far met with in the United States. 
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Part of the autumn of 1905 (really the beginning of the season 
of 1906) was spent among the mounds of lower Flint and lower 
Chattahoochee rivers (Florida, Georgia, and Alabama), beginning 
where work on Apalachicola river had ended in the season of 1903. 
But little work was done on Flint river, but the Chattahoochee 
showed the influence of the coast, as the Apalachicola had done, 
for a distance of about fifty miles northward, above which limit 
burial mounds were not encountered. Presumably the domiciliary 
mounds, which are numerous, have cemeteries in connection, but 
except in a single instance Mr Moore was not successful in finding 
them. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1906, Crystal river, Florida, 
was revisited, and what remained of the cemetery there was com- 
pletely dug through. Among other objects of interest, an ear-plug 
of sheet copper, overlaid with meteoric iron, was found. The 
remainder of the season of 1906 was devoted mainly to work among 
the Ten Thousand islands, off the southwestern coast of Florida, 
where parts of the seasons of 1900 and 1904 had been spent. It 
was at Marco, it will be remembered, a settlement on one of these 
islands, that Mr Cushing made his great discovery of prehistoric 
objects of wood —a discovery which will not be duplicated, there 
is reason to believe, as, in all probability, the deposit of these objects 
in the mud arose from some special cause. At all events, much 
digging in the mud at Marco and elsewhere among the Keys has 
not been productive. 

Full accounts of Mr Moore’s archeological work may be found 
in the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
(the principal objects obtained during the field work have been placed 
in the Academy), under the following titles :' 

Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Apalachicola River, Vol. XII. 

Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Central Florida West-coast. Vol. XII. 

Miscellaneous Investigation in Florida. Vol. XIII. 

Certain Aboriginal Remains of Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound. Vol. 
XIII. 

Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Lower Tombigbee River. Vol. XIII. 


1Mr Moore generously announces that he will gladly furnish gratuitously to members 


of the Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists some of the above-mentioned 
publications, on written application to him at 1321 Locust st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Black Warrior River. (Moundville.) 
Vol. XIII. 

Mounds of the Lower Chattahoochee and of the Lower Flint Rivers. (Not 
yet published.) 

Crystal River Revisited. (Not yet published.) 

Notes on the Ten Thousand Islands. (Not yet published.) 


GERARD FOWKE 

One of the most active of American archeologists is Mr Gerard 
Fowke, whose services have been commanded by various institu- 
tions, especially for researches in the Mississippi valley. In 1902 
he examined, for the Bureau of American Ethnology, the exten- 
sive flint deposits along Tygart river, Kentucky, discovered by 
him some years before, from which nearly all the flint implements 
found along the middle Ohio river are derived. An immense 
amount of quarry work was done here by the aborigines, mostly 
by drifting in from the outcrop on the slopes, although in many 
places pits were sunk from the surface. The workings extend, irreg- 
ularly and with many intervals, over an area of several square 
miles. 

In October of the same year Mr Fowke participated in the 
nvestigations, conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, at Lansing, Kansas, where the remains of the so- 
called ‘“‘ Lansing man” had been unearthed. The work of enlarging 
the tunnel in which the bones were found was conducted under 
Mr Fowke’s personal supervision. 

In April, 1903, in a hematite quarry near Leslie, Missouri, 
several hundred grooved hematite hammers were discovered, evi- 
dently used by aborigines in breaking up the material. The ancient 
miners had reached the ore by digging through the overlying soil 
and clay, and after removing so much of it as they uncovered in 
this way, had made tunnels in various directions through the iron. 
The principal object seemed to be to secure material for paint ; 
there is much variation in hardness, some of it being so dense 
that modern drills make no impression on it, while in other spots 
it is so soft as to be easily ground fine with stones. Marks of 
tools were plainly visible wherever the primitive workers carried 
their tunnels, some of them due to the hematite or stone hammers, 
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others to pointed flint chisels. At one place, on the surface of the 
ground, now removed by the ore-diggers, was a deposit of hematite 
chips, evidently due to flaking in the manufacture of axes, celts, etc. 
This deposit contained several large wagon loads; while the entire 
amount of prehistoric labor probably involved the removal of several 
hundred tons. 

The vast quantity of hornstone disks found in one of the Hope- 
well mounds near Chillicothe, Ohio, aroused some curiosity as to 
the source of the material. None like it is found in Ohio. There 
is a deposit near Trenton, Kentucky; another in Union county, 
Illinois ; a third, more extensive, in the vicinity of Wyandot Cave, 
Indiana. There are probably others, but their situation has not yet 
been made known to archeology. Similar disks are reported, in 
limited numbers, from Mt Sterling, Kentucky. The Indiana flint 
has been known for many years, through an erroneous report 
regarding its occurrence in the cave ; erroneous, that is, as concerns 
the method of working. The hornstone extends from Indian creek 
to Buck creek, and from the Ohio river an irregular line two or 
three miles north of that stream. Beyond that line the material is 
unfit for chipping. It is also reported in Meade county, Kentucky, 
but it is not known that any ancient quarrying was carried on in that 
direction. A great amount of excavating and chipping was done 
along the hillsides in the area mentioned, and it was thought possi- 
ble to discover the workshop where these disks were made. But 
no spot is to be found where broken or imperfect disks occur. 
The hornstone occurs only in the form of nodules, spheroidal, ellip- 
soidal, or irregular in form, and so far as known is more easily 
wrought than any other. Only the larger nodules, of fine grain 
and susceptible of easy chipping, were used for the disks ; and when 
one of these was broken or otherwise spoiled for such use, the frag- 
ments were manifestly used for making smaller implements. Hence 
no imperfect disks are found. 

Except for the examinations described, Mr Fowke’s time from 
April to November, 1903, was spent in examining caverns, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution, for remains of cave or 
paleolithic man. Some two hundred caves were visited, in Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. Nearly all of these 
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proved to be in such situation, or of such nature, that they are not 
and probably never were at all fitted for human occupancy, except 
as mere temporary shelters. Of those examined, some had no evi- 
dence of habitation; others seemed to have been used for long 
periods. But in every case where any such traces were found, they 
were exactly correspondent to those about modern, or known, 
Indian villages; and they invariably ceased abruptly at a given 
plane below which not a trace of anything was found that seemed 
due to human agency. 

The region within a hundred miles north and south from the 
mouth of the Missouri has yielded many thousands of implements 
of numerous forms, made of the same material—a white or cream 
colored, fine-grained chert, with tints of pink, red, or brown, from 
oxidation. Stone much like it is found in small quantities in several 
places ; but the only extensive deposit showing ancient quarrying 
is in Jefferson county, Missouri, beginning at the Meramec river 
and extending several miles toward the south and southeast. This 
deposit (an impure, fragmentary, stratified chert, only a small part 
of which is fit for flaking), which was investigated by Mr Fowke in 
July, 1904, is a narrow outlier, forming the cap-rock of a winding 
ridge ; in some places it is fifty feet thick. The lowest layer 
seems to have been most sought. Where erosion had removed most 
of the overlying material, pits were dug, but for the greater part 
the excavations were at the outcrop along the hillsides. In at 
least two places tunnels were carried in for quite a distance. 

Shortly afterward a large cave near Arlington, Missouri, over- 
looking the Gasconade river, was partially excavated. Artificial 
remains were found to a depth of 6% feet, being uniform in character 
from top to bottom. They terminated abruptly on mingled rock 
and clay, the original floor of the cave. At one point, beneath the 
modern debris of the floor, were (1) several layers of kitchen refuse 
distinctly stratified ; and (2) an unbroken layer of roof-dust 2 to 4 
inches thick; in all, fully 2 feet of material accumulated during 
Indian occupancy. Under all this was a piece of glass bottle. The 
roof-dust in a dry cave is the equivalent of stalagmite formations in 
a wet one. 

The great number of “hoes”’ and “spades” found within a 
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radius of 100 miles around the mouth of the Ohio river, led years 
ago to a search for the yellow or gray chert of which they are 
made. In September, 1886, Mr Fowke discovered that the quarries 
are situated in Union county, Illinois, near Mill Creek. While 
making further investigations, in August, 1904, he found in the 
same county two other deposits, extensively quarried. One is the 
nodular blue or gray hornstone, above mentioned ; the other a_pe- 
culiar siliceous rock, which varies from a very compact, fine-grained, 
slightly translucent stone, like novaculite, to a cellular, porous rock 
like buhrstone or even coarser. The entire deposit does not cover 
two acres, and the aborigines dug out all they could reach. 

From western Tennessee come many objects of unique forms 
made from a brown flint containing minute fossils or quartz crystals. 
Some of them are very large, one specimen owned by the Missouri 
Historical Society being 27 % inches long, 1% inch wide, and no- 
where more than 4% of an inch thick. Large disks, “ daggers,” 
and curiously carved objects are also found. Mr Fowke has made 
three trips to western Tennessee, on what proved to be false clues, 
in search of this deposit, but was always unsuccessful. The last 
was to the neighborhood of Clifton,.Tennessee. He did not find 
what he was in search of, but discovered that the primitive inhabi- 
tants of that region obtained great numbers of nodules and frag- 
ments of chert from the beds of streams and from ravines along 
hillsides, quarrying being unnecessary. In one workshop Mr 
Fowke found half of a large ‘celt,” with the diamond-shaped 
section rather common in the material of which he was in search. 
The surface was the typical brown or grayish-brown color character- 
istic of these odd forms; but the interior, as revealed by the recent 
fracture, was dark-blue in color, though not of the shade or of the 
texture of hornstone. 

In exploring a group of mounds in September and October, 1905, 
at Montezuma, Illinois, ranging in height from 4 to 23 feet, Mr 
Fowke found in one of them, 6% feet below the top, in undisturbed 
earth, a molar of the existing horse. Later in the season excava- 
tion of two low mounds of the Cahokia group near East St Louis, 
Illinois, gave results indicating that these mounds were used for habi- 
tations. There was a horizontal stratum of ordinary kitchen refuse 
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on a foundation of “gumbo”; above this was a deposit of sand. 
Two skeletons were found near the margin of one mound, but no 
evidence of burial appeared within several yards of the center. 

Early in the present summer Mr Fowke was engaged in the 
excavation of mounds about the mouth of the Osage and Gasconade 
rivers, Missouri, in which were disclosed burial vaults made of flat 
stones laid up like a stone wall. The interior faces were either 
vertical or sloping outward toward the top; the walls were held in 
place by earth, or stones, or both, piled against the outer side. The 
largest found there was 7 % x 10 feet and 4% feet deep, built on the 
surface and covered with earth. It contained remains of 20 bodies, 
including five that had been cremated. Later Mr Fowke discovered 
similar vaults in mounds in Boone county, Missouri. Two of 
these had other vaults built upon the earth with which they were 
filled. In each case the bottom of the original vault was covered 
with cremated human bones, some bodies having been burned where 
found, others elsewhere and the fragmentary bones carried to the 
spot and thrown in little piles, each lot to itself. The upper, or sec- 
ondary, vaults also contained cremated bones. The largest vault 
was 7x II feet on the bottom (inside measurements) and 3 % feet 
high. All these vaults had an opening or doorway in the south or 
southwest wall. They are undoubtedly the same class of structures 
as have been reported as “Indian houses” or “‘ underground houses,”’ 
and are said to resemble in some respects burial places constructed 
rather recently by the Osage Indians, who, it is known, once occu- 
pied this region. 

GEORGE G. HEYE 

Noteworthy among private collectionsin American ethnology and 
archeology made during recent years, if not, indeed, during any period, 
is that of Mr George G. Heye of New York City. Mr Heye has 
been interested for several years in the collection of anthropological 
material, but systematic work in this direction was not begun by 
him until 1904. At the present time his collection contains more 
than thirty thousand numbered specimens, the majority of which were 
obtained through the purchase of private collections. The largest 
and best known are as follows : 

The Sherman collection, consisting of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut valley stone specimens. 
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The J. E. Mattern collection of Ohio gorgets and other stone 
material. 

A collection of stone gorgets and other stone specimens from 
southern Ohio, numbering in all several hundred pieces. 

The Dr Joseph Jones collection of Southern material, a descrip- 
tion of which has been given in the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge. 

The Dr A. W. Getman collection of stone, bone, and pottery 
objects from Jefferson county, New York. 

The Henry Booth collection of stone and other material from 
the United States and Europe. 

The M. F. Savage collection of stone and pottery from the Mid- 
dle states. 

The L. H. Brittin ethnological collection from the Plains Indians 

The greater part of the Joseph Keppler collection of Iroquois. 
material and ethnological specimens from the Plains tribes, combined 
with the Heye collection through the interest of Mr Keppler. 

The Henry Hales collection of pottery, stone, and shell, from 
Socorro county, New Mexico. 


A representative collection of prehistoric pottery from northern 
Arizona, made by J. L. Hubbell. 

The Northwest Coast pipe collection, made by Lieut. G. T. 
Emmons, U. S. N. 

A collection of Tahltan material from British Columbia, made 
by Lieutenant Emmons. 

Two collections of pottery from the Valley of Mexico, made by 


Dr Guillermo Bauer. 

Two Zapotecan collections, made by Americans having business 
interests in Mexico. 

A collection of material mostly from the Valley of Mexico. 

A collection of Tarascan pottery from Michoacan, Mexico. 

The C. P. Mackie Mexican collection. 

A collection of pottery and nearly five hundred objects of pre- 
historic gold jewelry from Ecuador, made by D. C. Stapleton. 

A collection of eighty-five large gold objects from Chiriqui, 
Central America, made by a mining engineer. 

A collection of Chiriqui, Costa Rica, and Porto Rico stone and 
gold material, made by Mr Frank Utley. 
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The Rev. Thomas T. Huckerby collection of stone objects from 
St Vincent. 

EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA 

The researches of Dr Spitzka have been concerned chiefly with 
problems of cerebral morphology, development, and heredity, 
particularly in the Primate series. He has been interested also in 
the relations of mental abilities with variations in brain-form. The 
material for these studies has consisted chiefly of race brains, brains 
of notably intellectual men, and those of criminals. Dr Spitzka’s 
studies may be grouped as follows : 

(1) Brains of races: Eskimo, Papuans, Japanese, Negroes, 
Andamanese, Nicobarese, etc. 

(2) Brain-weight: Japanese. 

(3) Brains of intellectual men: Edward Seguin and his son, 
Edward C. Seguin, Major J. W. Powell,’ George Francis Train, 
Major J. B. Pond, Professor E. D. Cope (and skull), Prof. Joseph 
Leidy, Dr Philip Leidy, Dr William Pepper, Professor Harrison 
Allen, Dr A. J. Parker.'’ Dr Spitzka’s studies on Cope, P. Leidy, 
J. Leidy, Pepper, Allen, and Parker will be published in the Zransac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

(4) Brain-weight of intellectual men as compared with ordi- 
nary population. 

(5) Brains of criminals: Leon F. Czolgosz (the assassin of 
McKinley) and seventeen others. Dr Spitzka’s studies on these 
tend to disprove most of the contentions of the Lombroso school 
regarding an alleged criminal type of structural anatomy. 

(6) Brains of blood relatives: The three Van Wormer brothers ; 
the Drs Seguin, father and son; Eskimo, father and daughter ; the 
two Leidy half-brothers ; and demonstration of hereditary resem- 
blances in cerebral surface configuration. 

(7) Description and naming of the postorbital limbus, a forma- 
tion occasionally met with at the base of the brain (e. g., Cope; 
Parker; Japanese; Papuans, etc.). 

(8) The form of the empty and contracted heart and the form 
of the empty and contracted stomach, as observed in criminals exe- 
cuted by electricity and immediately examined post-mortem. 


\ American Anthropologist, vol. V, no. 4, 1903. 
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(9) Mental phenomena presented by the Duchobors of Canada 
in recent epidemics of religious fanaticism. 

(10) Mental state of assassins. These are found to be not neces- 
sarily insane, as they are often believed to be. The percentage of 
lunatics among regicides is found to be not noticeably greater than 
among ordinary murderers. 

(11) A study of lynching in North America. 


STANSBURY HAGAR 

Since the Thirteenth session of the Congress of Americanists 
at New York, at which he presented a paper on “‘ Cuzco, the Celes- 
tial City,’’ designed to show that the plan of the city seeks to repro- 
duce the supposed design of the sky, including the pole, milky-way, 
and zodiac, Mr Hagar has continued his studies on the astronomical 
symbolism of ancient Peru, which he hopes soon to publish. ~In 
1904 Mr Hagar issued a third preliminary paper on the subject, 
“ The Peruvian Ritual,” showing that each of the Peruvian monthly 
festivals reproduces the aspects and attributes of the zodiacal sign 
through which the sun was passing at the date of the festival. This 
paper was presented to the Congress of Americanists and reprinted 
in Zhe American Antiquarian," A paper on the ‘“Star-lore of the 
Cherokees ” will be published shortly. It embodies the results of field 
work among the Cherokee of North Carolina and shows many an- 
alogies between their stellar legends and those of neighboring and 
even of distant tribes. Mr Hagar has also completed a study of the 
“ Astronomy and Astrology of the American Indians,” covering the 
sources of information, cosmogony, ritual, calendar (briefly), astrol- 
ogy, and stellar myths and legends. Under all these heads there 
is found a marked unity of thought throughout North and South 
America, with much that seems distinctive in America, and much, 
especially in Peru, that offers marked analogies with astronomical 
concepts of the Old World. Mr Hagar is also completing a study 
of intercommunication with the dead, worship of the dead, and de- 
mons, among the American Indians, showing the wide prevalence 
among them of beliefs akin to modern spiritualism, but indepen- 
dent of it, and a widespread and elaborate worship of ancestors and 
spirits. 


'Vol. XXVI, pp. 329 et seq. 
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G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


Dr Wright has continued investigations bearing on the relations 
of man to the Glacial epoch—a subject of interest and importance 
in determining the period of the earliest remains in America and in 
furnishing a clue to the conditions surrounding man in his earliest 
known stages. In the words of Dr Wright: 


Evidence of the presence of man in America toward the close of 
the Glacial epoch continues to increase. ‘The most important is that 
discovered at Lansing, Kansas, and brought to the notice of the public 
by Mr M. C. Long, of Kansas City, Missouri. This evidence has been 
studied with special care by Prof. N. H. Winchell, Dr Warren Upham, 
Prof. ‘T. C. Chamberlin, and others ; while I have spent much time at the 
immediate locality and in studying the general conditions." The evidence 
consists of two nearly complete human skeletons found at the base of the 
loess which borders the Missouri river. According to Dr Hrdlicka and 
others, the type does not differ materially from that of the tribes of Indians 
which have continued to inhabit America, but in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Winchell, Dr Upham, and myself, these skeletons were buried 
beneath the original loess which fills the valley. All agree that this loess 
was deposited at the close of what is known as the Iowan stage of the 
Glacial epoch, when the glacial ice extended to the center of Iowa. 
Professor Chamberlin attempts to prove that the loess at Lansing may 
have been worked over somewhat subsequently to the original time of 
deposit, but this has been warmly, and I think successfully, controverted 
by Professor Winchell and Dr Upham. Even then, however, the date 
would not be very much reduced. 

A most interesting and important discovery bearing on the condi- 
tions in the midst of which the Lansing Man lived, was made by Dr Ball, 
of the Missouri Geological Survey, in 1902, the significance of which I 
have made a special subject of study. The discovery consisted of several 
clusters of granitic bowlders of large size from Canada which had been 
deposited at Tuscumbia, Missouri, in the valley of Osage river, 60 miles 
above its junction with the Missouri, and 40 miles south of the extreme 


1 For the literature of this interesting subject see Upham in American Antiquarian, 
XXIV, 413, 1902, and American Geologist, 135, Sept. 1902 ; Winchell, ibid., Sept. 1902 ; 
Williston in Sczence, Aug. 1, 1902; Chamberlin in Journal of Geology, X, 745, 1903 ; 
Holmes in Smithsonian Report, 455, 1902, and American Anthropologist, IV, 743, 1902 ; 
Hrdlicka in American Anthropologist, V, 303, 1902; Upham in Records of the Past, 1, 
Sept. 1902; Wright, ibid., 11, Apr. 1903. — EpiTor. 

2 Records of the Past, Jan., 1905, p. 15-26. 
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limit reached by the ice during the Glacial epoch. The only explanation 
of these bowlders is that during the final melting of the ice over the drain- 
age basin of the Missouri annual floods two hundred feet in height were 
produced in that river for some time during the summers, while there 
were none in the Osage river, since it was outside the glacial region. This 
would permit icebergs bearing bowlders to float down the Missouri river, 
and be carried by a back current up the Osage to Tuscumbia, where they 
were stranded upon the recession of the flood. It was during this condi- 
tion of things that the loess of the Missouri valley was mostly deposited. 
The Lansing Man must have witnessed these recurring floods, with all 
their disturbing effects. 

But evidence continues to accumulate that the date of the close of 
the Glacial epoch is much more recent than was formerly supposed. Studies 
which I have made on the lateral enlargement of the Niagara gorge ' and 
on the enlargement of the valley of the post-glacial streams of Ohio con- 
firm and nearly demonstrate that the glacial ice did not melt off from cen- 
tral New York earlier than ten thousand years ago, and probably not until 
eight thousand years ago. ‘These dates are now accepted by many of our 
most competent geologists. So that we may conclude that glacial man in 
North America and in western Europe was perhaps contemporary with 
civilized man in the valley of the Euphrates. This recent date of the 
close of the Glacial epoch will account also for the modern character of 
the Lansing skeleton. 


Dr Wright is about to publish a volume, giving the results of 
his investigations during the last twenty-five years, in which he 
endeavors to show that everywhere in the northern hemisphere 
early man witnessed an instability in the geological conditions which 
is out of all analogy with the changes that are now taking place. 
In connection with Dr Nils Olof Holst, of Sweden, he has studied 
the elevated post-glacial beaches of Sweden, showing that remains 
of man were buried there previous to an elevation of land which 
amounts in the north to one thousand feet. Dr Holst has this year 
published the results of his work along these lines. 

Much effort has also been devoted by Dr Wright to the estab- 
lishment of a worthy popular archeological journal. Zhe Records 
of the Past is now nearing the completion of its fifth year. This 
periodical, published in Washington, has largely been looked after 


1 American Geologist, March, 1902, p. 140-143. 
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by the associate editor, Mr Frederick Bennett Wright. Special atten- 
tion is given to the abundant illustrations, while the articles are not 
only of a popular character but are sufficiently thorough to give 
specialists a general view of archeological work in every field. The 
contributions are from a wide circle of investigators of the most 
eminent character. 


WILLIAM SAFFORD 


Mr Safford, who has long been interested in the study of the 
ethnology of South American and Polynesian aborigines, availed 
himself of the opportunity afforded him as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy to study the habits, customs, arts, and languages of 
the natives of those countries visited by him. His first work on 
Polynesian philology was in connection with the language of the 
Easter islanders, while attached to the U. S. S. Mohican, and was 
embodied in the paper on “ Te Pito te Henua,” by Surgeon George 
H. Cooke, U.S. N.' In this paper a number of Easter Island words 
were compared with corresponding words in various Polynesian and 
Malayan languages, establishing the interrelationship between them. 
This led to the study of Polynesian migrations, in which Mr Safford 


has ever since been interested. While acting as assistant governor 
of the island of Guam he took up the study of the language and 
ethnology of the aboriginal inhabitants, together with their methods 
of agriculture, and the botany of that island, and the result has been 
a paper on “Guam and its People.”* Mr Safford then prepared a 


”3 with an intro- 


work on the “ Useful Plants of the Island of Guam, 
ductory account of the physical features and natural history of the 
island, of the character and history of its people, and their agricul- 
ture. This proved to be a veritable handbook of the island and of 
the economic botany of Polynesia. The vernacular names of nearly 
all the useful plants of Polynesia appear and are interesting in trac- 
ing the migrations of the people from group to group. Mr Safford 
had already written an account of the ‘“‘ Abbott Collection from the 


1 Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1897, pp. 689-723. 

2 American Anthropologist, 1902; revised and republished in the Smithsonian 
Report for 1902, 1903. 

3 Contributions from the U. S. National Herbarium, vol. 1X, 1905. 
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Andaman Islands,’’' in which he gives an account of the islands 


and their history, and points out the interesting relationship of the 
Negrito-like inhabitants to Aetas of the Philippines and the resem- 
blance of their peculiar sigmoid bows to those of the natives of New 
Ireland, and of Mallicolo of the New Hebrides group. 

Mr Safford has also assisted in preparing a list of the vernacular 
names of the Hawaiian fishes published in the report on the “Aquatic 
Resources of the Hawaiian Islands,’ by Jordan and Evermann ;? 
and a list of the Samoan names of fishes, about to appear in a 
later bulletin. These lists are interesting on account of the affinities 
they establish between widely remote peoples who have had no 
intercommunication during historic times. 

In a series of articles on ‘‘ The Chamorro Language of Guam,”’ * 
Mr Safford goes quite extensively into the comparative philology 
of the languages of the Pacific islands, the Philippines and the Malay 
archipelago ; and in a recent paper read before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington he calls attention to the Igorrot tribes of the 
Philippines as typical in language and customs of certain tribes of 
the ancient Polynesians, and showing many affinities with the ancient 
Chamorro of Guam. The interrelationship of all these islanders is 
clearly shown by their arts, language, social organization, and 
superstitions, as well as by the useful plants they have carried with 
them in their migrations. There is nothing in their entire ethnology 
to suggest American origin, but all points clearly to the Malay 
archipelago as the cradle from which they sprang. 

Mr Safford is now engaged in a work on the useful plants of 
Mexico, in which he hopes to throw light on many questions involv- 
ing the origin of cultivated plants. 


HENRY PITTIER DE FABREGA 
During the last five years (1900-1904) of his residence in Costa 
Rica, Dr Pittier de Fabrega continued his studies on the Indian 
languages of that country, perfecting his vocabulary and grammar 
of the Térraba language and collecting extensive material on the 


1 Smithsonian Report for 1902, 1903. 
2 Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission for 1903, vol. XXIII, 1905. 
3 Published in various numbers of the American Anthropologist. 
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Cabécara and the Brunka. This linguistic material is now sufficient 
to enable him to prepare for each of these dialects a monograph 
similar in its plan and scope to his “Sprache der Bribri Indianer,” 
published in 1898 under the patronage of the late Dr Friedrich 
Miller. The only remaining language not yet thoroughly re- 
corded in Costa Rica is the Guatuso, now spoken by only a 
few Indians living in the Rio Frio valley, toward Lake Nica- 
ragua. In the course of his investigations on the Costa Rican 
and Panamenian languages, and without any knowledge of Uhle’s 
communication to the Seventh International Congress of American- 
ists at Berlin, in 1888, Dr Pittier determined certain well-estab- 
lished affinities between the idioms of the immense group recog- 
nized today as the Chibchan stock. A careful comparison of the 
available material enabled him to show that the languages of south- 
ern origin extended along the Atlantic slope of Central America as 
far as Honduras, and included several dialects the affinities of which 
hitherto had not been understood.' During the two last years he 
has profited by the opportunities of extensive explorations made in 
Central and South America in behalf of the U.S. Department ot 
Agriculture, to whose staff he now belongs, to strengthen the 
Uhle-Pittier hypothesis, to gather missing links in the aboriginal 
languages of the region between the Isthmian tribes and those of 
the high plateau of Bogota, and to determine the southern limit 
of this linguistic group. In January and February of the present 
year Dr Pittier made a new survey of the Paez language, spoken at 
the foot of the Huila, in the central cordillera of Colombia. In June 
and July he spent six weeks with the Koggaba Indians, during which 
time he collected vocabularies. The first of these languages may 
be related to the Kichua; the last is decidedly Chibchan. Both 
had been studied before, but a large part of Dr Pittier’s compre- 
hensive lists of words is quite new and forms an important addition 
to our knowledge of South American aboriginal languages. 


ALICE C. FLETCHER 
Miss Fletcher has continued her ethnologic researches, particu- 
larly among the Omaha and the Pawnee Indians, and her study of 


1 See ‘* Numeral Systems of the Costa Rican Indians,’? American Anthropologist, VI, 
no. 3, 1904. 
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the Pawnee version of an intertribal ceremony which once prevailed 
over a large part of the Mississippi valley has been completed and 
published under the title ‘The Hako.”* Miss Fletcher’s investiga- 
tions of the music of the Indians of the United States have also been 
continued ; a number of graphophone records have been obtained 
and certain conclusions relative to the emotional characteristics of 
Indian songs and the forms used in their expression have been 
formulated in lectures. With the assistance of her collaborator, Mr 
Francis La Flesche, Miss Fletcher has been enabled to obtain the 
songs, rituals, ceremonies, etc., forming a cosmic drama and pre- 
served in a secret society known among the Omaha tribe as the 
Shell Society ; and arrangements have been perfected with the few 
surviving old men for a revision of her list of Omaha tribal names 
according to gentes and intermarriages, together with a review of 
her notes on former tribal ceremonies preliminary to their publica- 
tion. Unfortunately severe illness has interrupted Miss Fletcher’s 
work, but with rapidly returning health it will now be resumed and 
its valuable results published in the near future. 
ZELIA NUTTALL 

In addition to her investigations under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University and of the University of Cali- 
fornia, noted above, Mrs Nuttall has devoted her attention during 
the last four years (meanwhile residing at Coyoacan in the valley of 
Mexico) to investigations and researches in local Mexican arche- 
ology, ethnology, folklore, and history. Mrs Nuttall has made a 
special study of the archeology of her neighborhood, which was the 
ancient home of the powerful Tepanec tribe that was subjugated 
with difficulty by the Aztecs. Her publications since 1902, in 
addition to those previously mentioned, are: 


A Suggestion to Maya Scholars. (American Anthropologist, v, no. 4, 
1903.) 

The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient Mexican Calendar. (American 
Anthropologist, V1, no. 4, 1904.) 

Some Unsolved Problems in Mexican Archeology. (American Anthro- 
Pologist, VIII, no. 1, 1906.) 

The Astronomical Methods of the Ancient Mexicans. (In preparation.) 


1 Twenty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, part I. 
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The preparation of part II of the “Life of the Ancient Mexicans” 
and of the map of the valley of Mexico by Alonso de Santa Cruz 
has progressed considerably, notwithstanding the fact that during 
the last year Mrs Nuttall’s work has been handicapped by serious 
ill-health, from which, however, she is fortunately rapidly recovering. 


HENRY MONTGOMERY 


The archeology of North Dakota and South Dakota has had 
special study by Dr Henry Montgomery, of the University of 
Toronto, who for some time past has been engaged on the prod- 
ucts of his personal explorations in these states and their immediate 
vicinity. In March last Dr Montgomery read a paper on this work, 
illustrated by specimens and views, before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington ; and his illustrated article on the ‘‘ Remains 
of Prehistoric Man in the Dakotas’’ will appear in the next issue of 
the American Anthropologist. The structure of the aboriginal burial 
mounds; the occurrence of elongate mounds and of tumuli connected 
by long, thick, earthen walls or ridges ; the occurrence of the straight, 
tubular pipes, and the character of the earthen vases or urns, con- 
stitute the most important of the results of Dr Montgomery’s ex- 
plorations in that northwestern region. These somewhat extensive 
excavations and explorations were undertaken several years ago, 
but the field notes and collections were studied only recently, and 
very little had been published before the present year. Dr Mont- 
gomery has also continued his studies in the archeology of the 
Southwestern states, which were begun during his residence in 
Salt Lake City (1890-94), and in 1903 he completed a brief out- 
line work entitled ‘‘ Prehistoric Man in the United States and 
Canada.” 


WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER AND WILLIAM R. GERARD 
Along linguistic lines have been the personal studies of Mr Wil- 
liam Wallace Tooker and Mr William R. Gerard, several of whose 
papers, which have appeared in the American Anthropologist, have 


elicited attention not only by reason of the general interest in the 
origin and meaning of aboriginal Virginian names that has arisen on 
the eve of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Vir- 
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ginia Colony, but because of the apparently unalterable differences 
between some of the conclusions reached by these two students. 
For several years Mr Gerard has been engaged in compiling a dic- 
tionary of all the words that have entered English from the Indian 
languages of the three Americas and the West Indies. This work, 
which has grown to be very voluminous, gives (1) the various spell- 
ings of the Indian word; (2) a definition of the object named ; (3) 
historical quotations from various authors, giving a history of the 
word ; (4) the etymology of the word ; (5) the combinations into 
which the word has entered. 


MAURICE FISHBERG 

During the last four years Dr Fishberg, of New York City, has 
obtained the measurements of 1,528 native and immigrant Jews in 
the United States, the results of the study of which he has incor- 
porated in the following papers : 

Physical Anthropology of the Jews. I— The Cephalic Index. Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, 1v, p. 684-706, 1902. I1— Pigmentation. Jdid., Vv, p. 
89-106, 1903. 

Materials for the Physical Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, XVI, pp. 155-298 ; published 
also as Memoirs of the American Anthropological and Ethnological Societies, 
vol. I, pt. I, 1905. 

During the summer of 1905 Dr Fishberg visited North Africa 
and obtained measurements of 77 native Jew adults and 606 chil- 
dren. These results have been published in part in Zectschrift fir 
Demographie und Statistik der Juden for November, 1905, under 
the title ‘‘ Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologie der nordafrikani- 
schen Juden.”’ 

JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE 


Professor Prince, of Columbia University, has continued his stud- 
ies in Algonquian philology and folk-lore. In 1902, in collabora- 
tion with the late Charles Godfrey Leland, he published ‘‘ Koloskap 
the Master, and other Algonquin Poems,” and subsequently has 
published ‘ The Differentiation between the Penobscot and the Can- 
adian Abenaki Dialects,’’' ‘‘ The Modern Pequots and Their Lan- 


' American Anthropologist, IV, p. 17-32, 1902. 
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guage”’ (in collaboration with Frank G. Speck ),’ “‘ Glossary of the 
Mohegan-Pequot Language ”’ (also in collaboration with Mr Speck),? 
“A Tale in the Hudson River Indian Language,” * Dying American 
Speech Echoes from Connecticut” (with Mr Speck),* “A Modern 
Delaware Tale,’’® and ‘The Religion of the Eastern Algonquins.”’ ° 


CARL LUMHOLTZ 


Within a month after the New York meeting of the Americanists, 
Dr Lumholtz’s Unknown Mexico appeared in this country in two 
handsomely illustrated volumes, followed in 1903 by editions 
issued in London and Christiania, in 1904 by a Swedish edition pub- 
lished in Stockholm, and in 1905 by a Spanish edition issued in 
New York at the expense of the Mexican Government, translated 
by Dr Balbino Davalos. Dr Lumbholtz’s previous investigations 
under the auspices of the American Museum of Natural History 
resulted in 1904 in the publication of ‘‘ Decorative Art of the Huichol 
Indians.”’ At a meeting held by the Norwegian Geographical 
Society in May last, Dr Lumholtz was awarded the gold medal of 
the Society in recognition of his scientific explorations. 


H. S. HALBERT 

Among students of the Southern Indians during the historical 
period no one has been more active than Mr H.S. Halbert, of 
Mississippi. Mr Halbert has been engaged during the last two 
years in writing a history of the Choctaw Indians east of the Missis- 
sippi from the year 1540, the time of the DeSoto invasion, to 1900. 
In this work he has included a large body of folklore collected 
during twenty years’ association with the Mississippi Choctaw. 
The creation legend of this tribe has already been published by 
Mr Halbert in the Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, 
as have also several papers on the identification of early Indian 
village sites. It is expected that the Choctaw memoir will be 
ready for publication next year. 


1 American Anthropologist, V, p. 193-212, 1903. 

2Tbid., vi, p. 18-45, 1904. 

$TIbid., vil, p. 74-84, 1905. 

4 Proc. American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, xLu, p. 346-52, 1903. 
5Ibid., XLI, p. 19-34, 1902. 

6 Hastings’ Dictionary of Religions (in preparation). 

™ Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, Anthropology, vol. 11. 
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MARY ALICIA OWEN 

This active student of Indian lore, resident at St Joseph, Mo., has 
devoted her energies to an endeavor to localize tales and legends 
heard at the council fires of the Indians in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas (Tama, Nemaha, Wolf River, and Big Soldier River reser- 
vations), whenever those tales and legends have to do with what was 
Blacksnake hills and is now St Joseph, Missouri. Blacksnake hills 
was neutral ground to all the tribes until the Sauk and Foxes settled 
on it after Tecumseh’s war in the early years of the 19th century, 
and the section in which Miss Owen is especially interested is rich 
in Indian tradition. The results of some of her studies appear in 
an interesting volume,' published in 1904. 


ALTON H. THOMPSON 

Dr Thompson, of Topeka, Kansas, has continued his studies 
of the teeth of the ancient Peruvians, Mexicans, and mound build- 
ers, with reference to a system of ethnographic odontography, 
having in view the determination of racial differences in the form 
and features of these organs. His recent work has consisted of the 
collation of his observations on some hundreds of skulls and the 
classification of anatomical variations for comparison with future 
observations on other races. No deductions respecting the constancy 
of any special features that can be considered racial have as yet been 
drawn from the limited material classified, unless it is the excessive 
smallness of the molars in the Mexicans, which is so constant as to 
have the appearance of racial significance. 


FRANCES DENSMORE 

The work of Miss Densmore, of Red Wing, Minnesota, during 
recent years has been almost entirely in the field of primitive music, 
and the most important result that she has obtained has been the 
formulation of a working hypothesis on the development of music 
as a means of expression. During the Exposition at St Louis in 
1904 she studied the music of the Filipinos, finding that it belongs 
to a period of development preceding that of the American Indians.” 


1 «« Folk-lore of the Musquakie Indians of North America and Catalogue of Musqua- 
kie Beadwork and other Objects in the Collection of the Folk-Lore Society.’’ Published 
for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, London, 1904. 
2 Miss Densmore’s article on this subject will appear in the American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. VIII, no. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1906. 
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During the present year Miss Densmore learned some of the songs 
of the Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibwa of Minnesota, among 
whom she made ethnological observations also, embracing some of 
their dances, various games, and races. 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


Dr Grinnell has continued his studies among western tribes, 
chiefly among the Cheyenne, from whom he has collected material 
pertaining to their history and to their primitive customs and beliefs. 
In connection with this work he has procured a number of folk 
stories, and has acquired a collection of primitive utensils, some of 
which are in his possession, while others are deposited in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Several brief papers by Dr Grin- 
nell have appeared during this period in the American Anthropolo- 
gist and in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 


P. S. SPARKMAN 


Among the younger students of aboriginal American linguistics 
is Mr P. S. Sparkman, of Valley Center, California, who in 1899 
began to reduce to writing the language of the San Luis Rey (or 
Luisefio) Indians of southern California, a task that has recently 
been completed. A beginning of the results of Mr Sparkman’s 
studies has been published under the title “Sketch of the Grammar 
of the Luisefio Language of California.”’? 


The above summary tells, in some instances all too briefly, of 
the chief progress that has been made in American_anthropology 
since the International Congress of Americanists last convened in 
the New World. A full record of the progress is not possible within 
these brief limits of space ; and indeed in some cases it has not been 
practicable even to summarize work that has been accomplished or 
to give an outline of projected plans. The anthropological results 
of the Louisiana PuRCHASE ExposiTION are of far-reaching im- 
portance and would here be reviewed were it not for the fact 
that the Exposition is still fresh in the minds of most American- 
ists and its extensive exhibits have so often and so recently been 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. VU, p. 656-662, 1905. 
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described. The benefits that have accrued to anthropology from 
the founding of the CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON in 1902 
have been touched on in mentioning the individual work of various 
anthropologists ; but there are other institutions, like the Hispanic 
Society of New York and the St Louis Pustic Museum —the 
former established through the munificence of Mr Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, the latter a natural outgrowth of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition — that are as yet too young to be enrolled among the 
working institutions, although giving promise of accomplishing great 
things by the time the Americanists again meet on American shores. 

Long outgrown the infantile stage is the CARNEGIE Museum of 
Pittsburg with its increasing collections and the promise of important 
things to be accomplished by its Department of Anthropology, with 
Mr C. V. Hartman at its head. The NEw York STATE Museum, 
at Albany, has continued the publication of its series of Bulletins, 
noteworthy among which are the treatises on archeological topics 
by Rev. W. M. Beauchamp. Various historical societies, in addi- 
tion to those above mentioned, have done excellent work, chiefly in 
the collection and display of local objects of antiquity and in enlight- 
ening the public as to their former use. Among these are the 
Missouri HisroricaL Society, whose president, Dr C. A. Peterson 
of St Louis, has stimulated interest in archeology by reason of his 
personal researches in that direction. Among the individuals whose 
activities have been only casually mentioned, or have not been 
referred to at all, yet whose personal studies and observations are 
not less important, are : 

Mr A. H. Briackiston, who has made interesting observations 
on archeological remains of northwestern Mexico, some of the results 
of which have been published in scientific periodicals, including the 
American Anthropologist. 

Mr Cuaries P. Bowpitcu, of Boston, who has continued his 
studies of the Maya calendar system and has published several con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the subject. 

Mr Davin I. BusHNELL, of St Louis, who has made important 
excavations in the now celebrated McEvers mound, but whose final 
report on the subject has not yet been published. 

Mr Davin I. BusHNELL, Jr, whose studies and photographs of 
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American Indian objects in European collections, and of the re- 
mains of Swiss lake-dwellings, have formed the subject of several 
interesting and instructive articles in recent numbers of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. 

Dr GerorGE F. Kunz, who has continued investigations of the 
occurrence of jade, jadeite, and other precious or semi-precious 
stones and their use by aboriginal peoples. The publication of the 
most beautiful and most expensive work ever issued in America, 
if not in the world — The Catalogue of the Heber R. Bishop Jade 
Collection — was the direct result of Mr Kunz’s interest and coop- 
eration. 

The Duke oF Lousat, who, in addition to the establishment of 
a chair of American archeology in Columbia University, has con- 
tinued the publication, in facsimile, of known Mexican codices and 
has thus placed in the hands of students the much needed materials 
for further elucidating the problems of the Mexican calendar and 
ceremonial systems. 

Mr J. D. McGuire, of Washington, who has been engaged in 
compiling exhaustive data on the customs of smoking and the uses 
of tobacco among the American aborigines. 

Dr C. Harr Merriay, of the Biological Survey, Washington, 
whose primary interest is in biological subjects but who has devoted 
much study to California ethnology and linguistics, and from whom 
we may hope to receive some of the fruits in the near future. 

Mr WituiAM NE tson, of Paterson, New Jersey, a well known 
student and writer on the early Indian history and onomatology of 
his state. In 1904 Mr Nelson published Personal Names of Indians 
of New Jersey, Being a list of Six Hundred and Fifty such Names, 
Gleaned mostly from Indian Deeds of the Seventeenth Century. 

Dr Joun B. Nicnots, of Washington, who has devoted special 
attention to the numerical proportion of the sexes at birth and who 
expects to publish soon a memoir on this subject. 

Dr T. MircHett Pruppen, of New York, whose investigations 
of Southwestern archeology have extended our knowledge of the 
distribution of the aboriginal remains in the Pueblo area, and whose 
collections have enriched the Yale University Museum, as before 
mentioned. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 8—36 
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Mr Horatio N. Rust, of South Pasadena, Cal., some of the 
results of whose investigations of the ethnology and archeology of 
southern California have been published in these pages,' while 
others will shortly appear. 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR, whose cooperation aided in 
making the anthropological display of the St Louis Exposition 
a noteworthy success and whose collections have formed an impor- 
tant addition to the treasures of the Field Museum of Natural History. 
Professor Starr is now engaged in research in Central Africa, the 
anthropological work of the University of Chicago being now in 
charge of Dr George A. Dorsey. 

Rev. ANSELM WEBER and his confréres, of St Michael Mission, 
Arizona, whose studies of the Navaho tribe and its language will 
eventually form an important contribution to American ethnology 
and linguistics. 

Dr Harris H. Witper, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
who has found the opportunity to conduct, partly in association with 
Miss Inez L. Whipple, studies in the epidermic ridges and the con- 
figuration upon the palmar and plantar surfaces.2 Dr Wilder has 
also made interesting experiments in the restoration of dried human 
tissues,*> has conducted excavations in an aboriginal cemetery in 
North Hadley, Mass.,‘ and has investigated numerous shell-mounds 
on the shores of Casco bay, Maine, including the islands and main- 
land. These excavations have produced a small collection for Smith 
College. 


The summary would scarcely be complete without mention of 
the work of some of our photographers and that of a coterie of 
artists whose aim is the faithful portrayal of the aborigines and 
their customs. The result isa rapidly growing pictorial record of 
the Indians, the importance of which to the future student cannot 
be estimated. 


1See vol. vil, 688, and vol. vill, 28. 

2 American Anthropologist, V1, 244-293, April-June, 1904. 
3Ibid., 1-17, Jan.—Mar., 1904. 

4Ibid., VII, 295-300, April-June, 1905. 
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THE MONACO MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PREHIS- 
TORIC ARCHEOLOGY 


By ADELA C. BRETON 


The thirteenth session of the International Congress of Anthro 
pology and Prehistoric Archeology was held at Monaco under the 
presidency of Dr E. Hamy, from April 15 to 22. Among veter- 
ans of the science present were Sir John Evans and Messrs A. 
Gaudry, Cartailhac, Capellini, and Pigorini, while Dr Verneau, the 
Abbés de Villeneuve and Breuil, Professors O. Montelius, E. Ray 
Lankester, S. Reinach, Rutot, Dr Capitan, Dr Arthur Evans, M. Boule, 
and many others contributed papers or took part in the discussions. 

The first morning meeting was devoted to eoliths and the Paleo- 
lithic period, but several papers which promised to be interesting 
were not read. M. Rutot described his own conversion from in- 
credulity to belief in the human origin of eoliths. Sir John Evans 
asked where are the bones which should prove the case. Abbé 
Breuil noted the extreme rarity of any bones in the earlier gravels. 

Dr Bourlon gave an account of his digging at Le Moustier,' 
where he found Chellean implements in the second layer from the 
top, mixed with those of the Madelaine period. As from, their 
patina they were evidently zx sztu, he thinks they are a later return 
to the coups de poing, and that they did not (as had been suggested) 
fall from the plateau above. M. S. Reinach said that the Chellean 
implement once discovered (and it was ‘one of the great discov- 
eries of the world”’ ) continued always, and other speakers agreed 
that they are found in later sites, having either been picked up and 
re-used, or the shape continued by subsequent makers. 

A visit was paid that afternoon to the caves of Baoussé-Roussé, 
a mile east from Menton, in the limestone cliff, about 25 feet above 


1See L’ Homme Préhistorique, July, 1905. The mountains rise steeply above the 
caves, which face what was formerly the only coast road from France to Italy. 
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the present sea level. The Abbé de Villeneuve and M. Boule de- 
scribed the Grotte du Prince on the spot. No human bones have 
yet been found in this cave, although there are about sixteen foyers, 
or hearths, with implements. The lower ones are as follows : 

The Grotte du Prince.—c (pl. xxvuitb'). Fauna of a cold climate, 
but archeologically Mousterian, as in D: Canis lupus, Hyzena spelza, 
Cervus tarandus, Cervus (Dama) somonensis, Cervus elaphus, Bison 
priscus, Bos primigenius, Capra ibex, Ursus spelzeus. 

p. In this series silex begins to replace the quartzite, grit, etc., 
used for implements in the lowest beds, and the hot period fauna 
ends. Hippopotamus amphibius, Rhinoceros merckii, Elephas 
antiquus, Equus caballus, Sus scrofa. A shell, Cassis rufa (Linn.), 
a species from the Indian ocean. 

E. The implements correspond with those of Tasmania. They 
resemble the Mousterian, but the flakes chipped on both sides, 
especially characteristic of Moustier, are absent, and the imple- 
ments seem more advanced and developed. 

Barma Grande, the next cave, contains three skeletons found 
there.? Then comes the Grotte du Cavillon (pl. xxvuic), where M- 
Riviere found the skeleton known as ‘‘ L’ Homme de Menton,” now 
in the museum in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, preserved just as it 
was discovered. 

The Grotte des Enfants (pl. xxvutc), a little west from this, has 
given most interesting results, having been excavated, like the Grotte 
du Prince, at the expense of the Prince of Monaco, with the greatest 
precaution. 

B. The skeleton of a woman strewn over with shells ; a rounded 
piece of natural iron near the right shoulder. 

c. The foyer des enfants, with children’s skeletons discovered 
by M. Riviére. 

p. Contains very small and delicate implements, and flakes. 

E. Flakes and implements with notched sides; simple flakes 
with points skilfully obtained and often much retouched, very char- 
acteristic of the Paleolithic period. 


1The accompanying plan and sections are reproduced from the drawings of M. 
Tschirret, under the direction of M. Boule and L’Abbé de Villeneuve, published in 
the guide leaflet issued by the Congress for the use of the excursionists. 

2 This cave was excavated by M. Jullien about 1884, but without sufficient care. 
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f. At this period wood must have been used for implements. 
There are few bone objects. Pointes a cran of silex, mistakenly 
thought similar to those of Laugerie Haute, which are of the end 
of the Solutrean period. 

Gc. Hammer-stones, pierced shells, flattish rubbing pebbles, a 
bone implement, and scrapers and gravers characteristic of the rein- 
deer period. 

H. Interment: male skeleton lying on back, at full length, with 
hands on breast; small shells (Nassa naritea) around the head; 
canine teeth of deer pierced for suspension, and flint implements 
strewn around the body. Cro-Magnon type. 

1, Skeletons of an old woman and a young man, lying huddled 
together, on their sides. The man with four rows of the Nassa 
shells around the head; flint chips around. Negroid type. 

kK. Bone points of the post-Mousterian but pre-Solutrean period. 

L. Small whitish flakes. 

About seven meters deep from B to L. 


The following day’s session was occupied chiefly by discussions 
on these caves. 

Dr Verneau read a paper on the peculiar negroid type which he 
proposes to call ‘“‘ Homme de Grimaldi,’ the caves being in the 
commune of Grimaldi. The head is negroid, very prognathous, 
with wide face. The projection of the heel is enormous, and the 
long forearms also are negroid, but the pelvis is European and the 
dentition like the Australian. He had found the same type in 
some ancient burials in Italy, and even saw two survivors (not dark 
in color) in a remote mountain village near Turin. The Neolithic 
negroid type found in Brittany appears to be similar. Dr Verneau 
considers that these cave-burials were undoubted burials in cavities 
made on purpose, and undoubtedly Quaternary. 

The Anthropological Museum in the old town of Monaco con- 
tains these skeletons and a collection of the contents of the caves, 
labeled and admirably arranged under the superintendence of M. 
Cartailhac and Abbé de Villeneuve, the director. M. Boule and 
Dr Verneau are bringing out full reports of the excavations for the 
Prince of Monaco, but they will probably be distributed privately 
and not sold. 
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M. A. Gaudry, speaking of the possible cradle of humanity and 
the present tendency to consider it Australia, drew attention to the 
arrest of development in the fauna of the southern hemisphere as 
evidenced in Australia, Patagonia, and Madagascar. He therefore 
thinks it improbable that man should have been an exception. 
“Some one has said, /’ Homme est arrivé de l’ Australie avec son 
chien. It is more likely that he went to Australia and took his 
dog with him.” 

Dr Capitan gave a vividly descriptive lecture, with lantern slides, 
on the Prehistoric Caves with Decorated Sides, of which 15 are now 
known—ten in France, four in Spain, and one in Italy. His 
illustrations (from the carefully drawn copies by the Abbé Breuil and 
from photographs) were chiefly from the caves of Combarelles, Font- 
de-Gaume, Marsoulas, and Pair-non-Pair. The mammoth, bison, 
reindeer, cave-lion, bear, and horse are all represented in these 
wonderful incised drawings and must have been known to the artists 
who reproduced them so well. The caves are winding passages in 
calcareous rock, that of Combarelles being 283 meters long. The 
drawings usually begin at some distance from the entrance and are 
most numerous at the far end. As few carnivorous animals are 
among them, it is supposed that they were made by a race of hun- 
ters to invoke the deity to send them plenty of game. 

The Bronze age in Sweden was the subject of a discourse by 
Professor O. Montelius, with slides illustrating the different methods 
of interment. He distinguishes three periods, and in each the male 
and female burials differ in detail. 

M. Dechelette spoke on the distribution of deposits or caches of 
the Bronze age in France, of which 620 are known, mainly on the 
west side near the Atlantic coast and the English channel. There are 
few near the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean. The distribution of 
gold ornaments in France follows that of bronze, and a great quantity 
of gold objects has been found in Brittany. 

Ancient African Sites was the subject of papers by M. Debruge 
and M. Flamand, and the latter noted the contact between the in- 
terior of Libya and Egypt in the Neolithic period. Mousterian 
implements have been found zz sctu, but as yet not any of Solutrean 
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Dr Montané, of Cuba, said that primitive man there, as shown 
in the cave burials, was of a negroid type similar to that of Grimaldi. 

Dr Allen Sturge, of 29 Boulevard de Dubouchage, Nice, in- 
vited the members to visit his magnificent collection of stone imple- 
ments, and distributed an interesting descriptive catalogue of the 
more important objects. 

The social side of the Congress included an evening reception 
by the Prince of Monaco in his historic palace, and an opera and a 
concert at the Casino of Monte Carlo. 

There was an excursion to Grasse, under the guidance of 
M. P. Goby, to see several dolmens and fortified sites in that 
neighborhood. 

The next meeting of the Congress will be held at Dublin in 
1909. 


BATH, ENGLAND. 
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THE STORY OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON' 


By DANIEL S. LAMB 


One of the duties of the President of this Society is to deliver, at 
the first meeting in February, an address on some anthropological 
subject. Inasmuch as a history of the Society has never been 
written and as this is the twenty-seventh year of its existence, I have 
prepared a brief account of its activities during that period to serve 
as my presidential address. 

Omitting the National Institute, which was founded in 1841 and 
passed out of existence twenty years later, there was only one 
scientific society in Washington, so far as I am aware, prior to 1871. 
This was the Medical Society, incorporated in 1819 and therefore 
approaching its centennial. The Philosophical Society was estab- 
lished in 1871, and the Anthropological Society in 1879. In 1880 
the Biological Society was founded ; the Chemical and Entomolog- 
ical Societies in 1884; the National Geographic Society in 1888, 
the Geological Society in 1893, the Columbia Historical Society in 
1894, the Society of Foresters in 1900, the Botanical Society in 
1901, and the Washington Society of the Archzological Institute 
of America in 1902, making twelve scientific societies, all of which 
are now affiliated with the Washington Academy of Sciences. It 
is not difficult to understand how the successive establishment of 
other societies, the functions of some of which are more or less 
related to anthropology, drew away a portion of the membership 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington. 

The following advertisement appeared in the newspapers of 
Washington, February 7, 1879: 


‘¢ Many persons interested in American Archzology have expressed 
a desire for an organization in this city to promote study and diffuse 
knowledge upon the subject. All willing to join an archeological associ- 


1 Presidential address, somewhat abbreviated, delivered May 9, 1905. 
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ation are requested to attend a meeting at the Smithsonian Institution on 
Monday evening the roth inst. at 714 o’clock for a conference upon the 
subject and the formation of such a Society.’’ 

This announcement was signed by Dr J. M. Toner, Prof. Otis 
T. Mason, and Col. Garrick Mallery, U. S. A. 

Twenty-five persons, responding to the call, met in the regent’s 
room in the South Tower of the Smithsonian building on the date 
named. Those who attended were Dr A. Wellington Adams, then 
living in Washington, but soon afterward removed to St Louis ; 
Mr S. Yorke Atlee; Prof. Spencer F. Baird, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Mr Otis Bigelow, a banker; Mr George 
H. Boehmer, of the Smithsonian International Exchanges ; Mr E. 
A. Burdick, of the Pension Office; Mr Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology ; Dr Wills de Hass, temporarily con- 
nected with the same bureau; Dr Robert Fletcher, of the Library 
of the Surgeon General’s Office ; Prof. G. Brown Goode, assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in charge of the National 
Museum; Mr John C. Lang, an antiquarian ; Col. Garrick Mallery, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology; Prof. Otis T. Mason, then of Co- 
lumbian College, afterward and now curator in the National 
Museum; Dr James E. Morgan, a well-known physician; Mr P. 
W. Norris, of the Bureau of Ethnology; W. W. Reisinger, then 
Lieutenant, afterward Commander, U. S. N.; Dr Elmer E. 
Reynolds, of the Pension Bureau; Mr William J. Rhees, of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Dr Miles Rock, a civil engineer; Mr 
Lenox W. Simpson; Dr J. E. Snodgrass, well-known in Washing- 
ton; Dr J. M. Toner, a celebrated physician, historian, and biblio- 
phile ; Mr Edwin P. Upham, of the Smithsonian Institution ; Prof. 
Lester F. Ward, of the Geological Survey; and Mr Joseph M. 
Wilson. 

Dr Toner presided at the meeting and Professor Mason acted as 
secretary. Messrs Toner, De Hass, Mason, and Mallery were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a constitution and to report at a meet- 
ing to be conducted at the same place, February 17th. The meet- 
ing was held, the committee reported, and the constitution was in 
part adopted. There was some discussion as to a name for the 
society ; some favored the title “ The Archeological and Ethnolog- 
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ical Society,” but the name “ The Anthropological Society of 
Washington ” was finally adopted, the fact that the Archzological 
Institute of America was then in process of organization in Bos- 
ton lending weight to the selection of our present designation. 

The object of the Society, as stated in the constitution, was “to 
encourage the study of the natural history of man, especially with 
reference to America,’ and included Archeology, Somatology, 
Ethnology and Philology. Afterward Archeology and Ethnology 
were dropped, and Sociology, Psychology, and Technology were 
substituted. Still later the sections were rearranged as: a, Soma- 
tology; 4, Psychology; c, Esthetology; d, Technology; ¢, Soci- 
ology ; 7, Philology ; g, Sophiology. 

In 1882, and again in 1899, some radical changes were made 
in the constitution, and minor modifications during the interim. 
The duties of the officers were much the same as they are now, 
except in the case of the curator, who had charge of all the anthro- 
pological material contributed to the Society, and not deposited in 
either the National Museum or the Army Medical Museum ; he 
preserved all books, pamphlets, photographs, and clippings (keep- 
ing a record of them) and kept a card index of anthropologic 
data to which members were expected to contribute. Later the 
card index was discontinued. The constitution made it the duty 
of all members to seek to increase and perfect the materials for 
anthropological study in the national collections at Washington ; 
after having been shown to the Society and a record made of them, 
they were to be deposited as stated —the crania and other somatic 
specimens in the Army Medical Musem, the remaining objects in 
the National Museum. A few years ago, however, the crania and 
other specimens sent by the Society to the Medical Museum, ex- 
cept such as exhibited disease or injury, were transferred to the 
National Museum. 

It was provided that all business of the Society should be con- 
ducted by a council, afterward called a board of managers. In this 
way the Society’s meetings, except the annual meetings when officers 
were elected, have been devoted entirely to anthropologic work, 
and precious time has not been wasted in discussing business 


matters. 
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Theoretically the vice-presidents were then, as now, the officers 
on whom mainly depended the work of the Society. They presided 
over their respective sections and represented them in the council, 
and papers pertaining to the subject of a particular section were re- 
ferred to the council by the vice-president representing that section. 
Through him also the section was required to keep the Society in- 
formed as to the progress of research in its particular field, to make 
special investigations when required by the council, to announce in- 
teresting discoveries, to collect specimens, manuscripts, publications, 
newspaper clippings, etc., and in every way to foster its own branch 
of the work. 

Later, the constitution was so amended as to require each vice- 
president to deliver annually an address on some subject pertaining 
to his special field. At present he is required to keep the Society 
informed of the progress of research in his section, to make special 
investigations when requested by the board of managers, and to 
foster in every way the work of the Society ; and he is made re- 
sponsible for the program of one meeting each year, to be devoted 
to the particular subject intrusted to his section. While the rule 
is an excellent one in theory, in practice it has not always been 
strictly adhered to. 

At the initial gathering there was much discussion as to the fre- 
quency of meetings; it was finally decided to meet twice a month. 
The season began October Ist and ended July Ist, but this arrange- 
ment was not a success, and later the period was changed to include 
from November to May inclusive. The meetings were originally 
held on the first and third Tuesdays of the month; in recent years 
these were changed to every alternate Tuesday, beginning with the 
first Tuesday in November. The first meeting in February was set 
apart for the address of the president of the previous year; at first, 
he was limited in subject to the work of the Society during his in- 
cumbency, but afterward his choice of subjects was unrestricted. 

At the third preliminary meeting, February 24, 1879, the con- 
stitution was adopted as a whole and the following officers were 
elected: President, Major J. W. Powell; Vice-presidents, Dr J. M. 
Toner, Dr George A. Otis, U. S. A., Col. Garrick Mallery, and Mr 
Wills De Hass; Corresponding Secretary, Prof. O. T. Mason; Re- 
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cording Secretary, Dr E. R. Reynolds; Treasurer, Mr John C. Lang; 
Curator, Mr Frank H. Cushing ; Members of the Council at Large, 
Mr A. S. Gatschet, Lieut. W. W. Reisinger, U.S. N., Mr G. K. 
Gilbert, Dr Charles A. White, Dr Thomas Antisell, and Mr J. M. 
Wilson. 

The office of President has been occupied as follows: Major 
Powell served nine terms in all, 1879-1883, 1884-1887, and in 
1895; Col. Garrick Mallery in 1883; Dr Robert Fletcher, three 
terms, 1888 to 1890; Dr J. C. Welling, two terms, 1891-1892; 
Prof. O. T. Mason, two terms, 1893-1894; Prof. Lester F. Ward, 
1896; Dr Frank Baker, 1897; Dr W J McGee, three terms, 
1898-1900; Prof. W. H. Holmes, two terms, 1901-1902; Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, 1903 ; and the writer in 1904 and for the first 
session of 1905. 

I have said that the tenth of February is the date from which 
the Society counts its anniversaries, this being the date of its initial 
meeting in 1879. The Directory of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences and its Affiliated Societies gives February 17th as the date 
of organization, which is true only in so far that the constitution 
was partially adopted on that day. 

The Directory states also that there were 17 original members, 
but as a matter of fact there is no record of any membership before 
February 24, 1879, for which date I find recorded the names of 
28 persons. Apparently each of these 28 was as much a founder 
as any other of the number. At least 16 of the original members 
are dead, namely, Adams, Antisell, Bigelow, Cushing, De Hass, 
Goode, Lang, Mallery, Morgan, Norris, Otis, Powell, Reisinger, 
Rock, Shoemaker, and Toner. Nine are known to survive: Burdick, 
Robert Fletcher, Gatschet, Gilbert, Gore, Mason, Reynolds, Ward, 
and White. 

The Society having been duly organized, the first regular meet- 
ing was held March 4, 1879. The first paper was read by Frank 
H. Cushing on “ Relic Hunting,” and Professor Mason was the first 
to pay dues. The meetings at first were held, by courtesy of Secre- 
tary Baird, in the Regent’s room of the Smithsonian Institution, but 
on February 1, 1881, they were transferred to the lower lecture hall 
of the Medical department of Columbian University, or, as the de- 
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partment was generally called, the National Medical College, at 
1325 Hst., N. W. Here the Society continued to meet until April 
3, 1883, when by invitation of the Surgeon General, U. S. A., it met 
in the library of the Army Medical Museum, then in the old Ford’s 
Theatre building on Tenth street. The Society again changed its 
place of meeting December 2, 1884, to the lecture hall of Colum- 
bian University, at 15th and H streets, N. W. Since April 5, 1887, 
it has met in the assembly room of the Cosmos Club, the old Dolly 
Madison house, corner of Madison place and H street. Occasion- 
ally, when large audiences were expected, meetings have been con- 
ducted elsewhere. 

On March 2, 1880, Major Powell delivered his first annual ad- 
dress as president, on the subject ‘ Evolution in Language.’ The 
membership of the Society then numbered 63. On February 3, 
1880, an important step was taken by the Society in appointing a 
committee to report the most expedient method of exploring and 
mapping the shell-heaps and other aboriginal remains along the 
Chesapeake and its tributaries. 

In Major Powell’s second annual address, delivered February 1, 
1881, “On Limitations to the Use of Some Anthropologic Data,” 
he gave a résumé of the work of the Society for the preceding two 
years and concluded by stating that, in view of the worthlessness of 
a vast body of anthropological material, ‘anthropology needs 
trained devotees with philosophic methods and keen observation to 
study every tribe and nation of the globe almost de novo ; and from 
materials thus collected a science might be established.” This and 
the preceding annual address form part of the Adstract of Transac- 
tions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C., with the 
Annual Address of the President, for the First Year, ending January 
20, 1880, and for the Second Year, ending January 18, 1881, Pre- 
pared by J. W. Powell. Including the constitution and list of mem- 
bers this pamphlet contains 150 pages. It was printed in 1881 at 
the joint expense of Major Powell and the Society, and was reprinted 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 1883 as part of its M/scellaneous 
Collections (publication no. 502). 

About this time the council appointed a committee on communi- 
cations, which has been a feature of the Society’s organization to 
this day. 
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The Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
Jor the First Three Years of its Organization (142 pages, 8°) was pub- 
lished in 1882, with the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution. 
In addition to the Zvransactions, the pamphlet contains a list of 
officers and members and the amended constitution, but it lacks the 
informal discussions and notes on the presentation of specimens that 
add so much to the interest of the minutes. There are occasional 
discrepancies between the written minutes and the published account ; 
in these cases I have accepted the latter as more likely to be correct. 

The third annual address by President Powell, delivered Febru- 
ary 7, 1882, bears the title ‘‘ Outlines of Sociology ;” this consti- 
tuted also one of the Saturday lectures delivered at the National 
Museum in April, 1882, under the auspices of the Anthropological 
and Biological Societies of Washington. 

On May 16th of this year Major Powell laid before the Society 
a project for forming an Academy of Sciences, as prepared by com- 
mittees of the Anthropological, Biological and Philosophical soci- 
eties. Action in the matter was successively postponed until No- 
vember 21, 1891, when it was announced that the three societies 
had not been able to agree on a plan and that the joint committee 
had adjourned size die. 

On November 6, 1883, Major Powell delivered his long-de- 
ferred annual address on “ Human Evolution.”” Volume II of the 
Transactions, covering the period from February 1, 1882, to May 
15, 1883, and including this address, was printed by the society in 
1883 with the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution, which 
issued it as a part of its Miscellaneous Collections (publication no. 
544; Xili + 211 pages, 8°). 

On October 11, 1884, the Society was honored by the presence 
of the well-known English anthropologist, Prof. Edward B. Tylor, 
of Oxford University. The meeting, which was largely attended, 
was held at Columbian University, and Professor Tylor’s theme 


was, “ How the Problems of American Anthropology Present 
Themselves to the English Mind.” 

On February 3, 1885, President Powell presented his annual 
address on the subject ‘‘ From Savagery to Barbarism.” The mem- 
bers of the Philosophical and Biological societies were invited to 
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attend. With the cooperation of the Smithsonian Institution the 
Society published, in 1885, Volume III of its Zvansactions, cover- 
ing the period from November 6, 1883, to May 12, 1885. This 
volume (xxii + 204 pages, 8°) was issued in 1886 as a part of the 
Miscellaneous Collections of the Smithsonian Institution (publication 
no. 630). 

On March 16, 1886, President Powell delivered his annual ad- 
dress, entitled ‘‘ From Barbarism to Civilization.” It appears that 
no presidential address was delivered in 1887. 

On February 15, 1887, the Society was honored with the pres- 
ence of another celebrated English anthropologist, Dr Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace. The meeting was held at Columbian University, and 
the subject of Dr Wallace’s address was “Social Economy versus 
Political Economy.” The members of the Philosophical, Biolog- 
ical, Chemical and Women’s Anthropological societies were invited 
to attend. 

Colonel Mallery submitted to the Society April 10, 1887, a 
plan of incorporation, which was adopted; and on December 13 
the Society became incorporated, as ‘“‘ The Anthropological Society 
of Washington,” for the term of 1,000 years. As only eighteen of 
these years have passed, the society is yet quite in its infancy. The 
incorporators were Messrs Powell, Fletcher, Mason, Mallery, Seely, 
Gore, Henshaw, Hoffman, Thomas Wilson, J. C. Pilling, Holmes, 
and Ward. Half this number (Powell, Mallery, Seely, Hoffman, 
Wilson, and Pilling) have died. 

The special object of the incorporation was to make possible the 
publication of a periodical magazine and other works relating to 
anthropology, and the disposal of such publications by sale or 
otherwise. The incorporation was followed in a few weeks by the 
appearance of the first number of Zhe American Anthropologist, 
dated January, 1888, and containing 96 pages, 8°. The honor of 
first place therein was given to Dr James C. Welling, president of 
Columbian University, and later president of the Society, whose 
paper bears the title, ‘The Law of Malthus.” The magazine was 
published under the auspices of the Society, and was printed by 
Judd & Detweiler of Washington. The first editorial committee 
consisted of Messrs. Gore, Hampson, Henshaw, Mason, Matthews, 
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Proudfit, and Seely. Hampson was given charge of communica- 
tions and correspondence, but died a few months afterward, being 
succeeded by Henshaw. For some years a brief record of the 
transactions of the Society was published in this magazine. 

Early in 1888 a series of evening lectures was begun under the 
auspices of the Society. The first was by Prof. William Libbey, 
of Princeton University, on the subject of ‘Southeastern Alaska 
and its People.” Ido not know of any other lectures in this course. 
President Powell delivered his presidential address on March 6, in 
the lecture hall of Columbian University, on the subject ‘‘ Competi- 
tion as a Factor in Human Evolution.” 

About the middle of April of this year there was a meeting 
of a joint committee of the Anthropological, Biological, Chemical, 
National Geographic, and Philosophical societies, which recom- 
mended that a Joint Commission, to consist of three representatives 
from each of the five societies, be formed to consider questions of 
common interest, ‘‘that the function of the commission should be 
advisory, except that it might execute instructions on general 
subjects and in special cases from two or more of the participating 
societies, provided that no society should be bound by the com- 
mission to any action to which it (the society) had not given 
instruction.” 

Dr Robert Fletcher does not appear to have presented a presi- 
dential address in 1889 or 1890, but on April 21, 1891, he delivered 
an address on ‘“ The New School of Criminal Anthropology.” On 
May 3, 1892, Dr Welling delivered his address on “ The Law of 
Torture, A Study in the Evolution of Law.” 

A committee on Place Names in the District of Columbia made 
a report on December 13, 1892, which gave rise to an interesting 
discussion, after which the report was adopted. Mr W J McGee 
read an appropriate paper on “ The Principles of Nomenclature.’ 
The next three meetings were devoted to a symposium on the 
question, “Is Simplified Spelling Feasible?”” Among those who 
participated were Prof. F. A. Marsh and Prof. W. D. Owen, of 
Lafayette College ; Dr A. R. Spofford, of the Library of Congress ; 
Dr William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education; Assistant Secre- 
tary Willits, of the Department of Agriculture; Dr Alexander Mel- 
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ville Bell; President Gallaudet of Gallaudet College for the Deaf; 
Dr John M. Gregory, of the Civil Service Commission; Prof. Lester 
F. Ward, Mr E. T. Peters, Col. Weston Flint, and Major Powell. 
The discussion was closed by Dr Spofford. The meetings aroused 
intense interest and form an important feature of the work of the 
Society ; they were followed by a large accession to the membership. 

On February 14, 1893, at Columbian University, Mr Frank H. 
Cushing addressed the Society on ‘‘ the Mytho-sociologic Organiza- 
tion of the Cult Societies of Zufi,” in which he told of his own initia- 
tion into the Priesthood of the Bow. The lecture was illustrated 
with lantern slides and its popularity was attested by an audience of 
379 persons. Some time previous to Mr Cushing’s initiation, Dr 
H. C. Yarrow told me that in order to procure admission to this 
priesthood it would be necessary for Cushing to show at least one 
scalp, and asked me if I would obtain one. I understand that the 
scalp had its appropriate part in the ceremony of initiation. 

Dr Welling delivered his presidential address, May 16, 1893, on 
“The Last Town Election in Pompeii.” On successive Saturday 
afternoons during this spring a series of eight lectures was given at 
the National Museum by members of the Anthropological Society 
and under its auspices, the average attendance being 342. The 
honor of the first lecture was accorded to the writer, following whom 
were Dr D. K. Shute, Prof. Lester F. Ward, Major Powell, Professor 
Mason, Dr D.G. Brinton of Philadelphia, Mr McGee, and Dr 
Thomas Wilson. Mr McGee’s lecture on ‘“ The Earth the Home 
of Man” and Prof. Ward’s on ‘‘ The Status of the Mind Problem”’ 
were printed by the Society as Spectal Papers, 1 and 2. 

In 1893, a member, Dr Robert H. Lamborn, of New York, 
offered the Society the sum of $250 to be awarded as prizes “ for 
the clearest statements of the elements that go to make up the most 
useful citizen of the United States, regardless of occupation.”’ The 
Society arranged to grant two prizes, and competition was open to. 
every one ; a limit of 3,000 words was made, and the papers were 
to be in the hands of the secretary by November 1, but the time 
was afterward extended to March 1, 1894. The commissioners of 
award were Dr D. G. Brinton as an anthropologist ; President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins University, as an educator; Chief Justice 
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Fuller, of the United States Supreme Court, as a jurist; Vice- 
president Stevenson as a statesman; and Dr Lamborn. More than 
fifty essays were received; the successful competitors were Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, first prize, and Mr W J McGee, second prize. 
The announcement of the award was made and the papers were 
read May 20, 1894. 

November 27, 1893, a joint meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and the Woman’s Anthropological Society 
of America was held at Columbian University in honor of Mrs 
Zelia Nuttall, and although the weather was inclement there was a 
large attendance. Professor Mason presided, and Mrs Nuttall was 
introduced by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, president of the Woman’s 
society. Mrs Nuttall’s subject was ‘‘The Mexican Calendar Sys- 
tem.” Brief addresses were also made by Mrs Caroline Dall, Dr 
Anita Newcomb McGee, and Mr Frank H. Cushing. A reception 
followed the meeting. 

January 30, 1894, Professor Mason delivered his presidential 
address, the subject being ‘Technogeography.” During the 
spring, from February 11 to May 26, another series of Saturday 
lectures was given at the National Museum under the auspices of 
the Anthropological and Geological societies. Of these lectures 
four were on somatologic topics, by Surgeon General Sternberg, 
Dr Frank Baker, Mr F. A. Lucas, and Mr W. Woodville Rock- 
hill ; four were devoted to general geology, by Dr George H. 
Williams, Dr George F. Becker, Mr Bailey Willis, and Mr Marius 
R. Campbell; then followed the field meeting of the National 
Geographic Society, and the course was concluded with five lectures 
on dynamic anthropology by Holmes, Cushing, Mallery, Dr Cyrus 
Adler, and Mr John W. Hoyt. 

On February 4, 1895, Professor Mason read a paper on “ Simi- 
larities in Culture,” which, apparently, was his presidential address. 
In 1895 and 1896 the Joint Commission of the Scientific Societies, 
representing the Anthropological, Chemical, Entomological, Geo- 
logical, National Geographic, and Philosophical societies, printed in 
folder form an advance monthly program of the meetings of the indi- 
vidual societies. The first issue was for April, 1895 ; the last was 
for May, 1896. 
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A joint meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
and the Woman’s Anthropological Society was held April 9, 1895, 
the program consisting of a symposium in Folklore, in which Dr 
Washington Matthews, Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, and Col. 
Weston Flint took part. On the 23d another joint meeting was held, 
in which Mrs M. P. Seaman and Mr Frank H. Cushing were the 
speakers. A third joint meeting, continued from the other two, was 
held May 14, when Dr W. J. Hoffman, Mercy S. Sinsabaugh, and 
Ellen P. Cunningham presented papers. At these meetings Miss 
Fletcher presided. 

A joint meeting of all the scientific societies of Washington was 
held January 14, 1896, at Builders’ Exchange hall, to honor the 
memory of Dana, Pasteur, Helmholtz, and Huxley. Addresses were 
made by Major Powell, Surgeon General Sternberg, Prof. T. C. 
Mendenhall, and Dr Theodore Gill. On February 4 Major Powell 
delivered his presidential address under the auspices of the Joint 
Commission, at Builders’ Exchange hall. His subject was “ The 
Seven Illusions of Science.” 

In January of this year Ze American Anthropologist was changed 
from a quarterly to a monthly magazine. Under the auspices of 
the Joint Commission another series of Saturday lectures at the 
National Museum was given, from April 4 to May 23, those taking 
part being T. S. Palmer, L. O. Howard, F. A. Lucas, J. W. Powell, 
O. T. Mason, Gardiner G. Hubbard, J. Walter Fewkes, and W J 
McGee. The subjects covered a wide range. 

On February 2, 1897, Prof. Lester F. Ward delivered his presi- 
dential address at Builders’ Exchange hall, under the auspices of 
the Joint Commission, on the subject ‘‘ Religion in Science.” 

In the latter part of 1897, apparently at the initiative of the 
National Geographic Society, the subject of the Joint Commission 
was much discussed. A committee representing several of the 
societies met December 13th, when it was resolved that the “Joint 
Commission” be changed to the ‘‘ Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences,”’ which should assume independent function and have power 
to add to its members. The Academy was accordingly formed, and 
on February 24, 1898, Major Powell was nominated by the Anthro- 
pological Society as one of the vice-presidents of the new organiza- 
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tion. The first meeting of the Academy was held February 16; 
Prof. J. R. Eastman was elected president, Prof. G. K. Gilbert, 
secretary, and Mr Bernard R. Green, treasurer. The final meet- 
ing of the Joint Commission was held March 22. 

On March 19, Dr Frank Baker delivered his presidential ad- 
dress on “ Primitive Man,” under the auspices of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. 

At the winter meeting of Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science a committee was appointed to 
consider the question of an anthropological journal; and a com- 
mittee, consisting of President McGee and Dr Frank Baker (chair- 
man of the editorial board of Zhe American Anthropologist), was 
appointed by the Anthropological Society of Washington to codpe- 
rate with the committee of Section H. It had long been felt that 
the needs of anthropology in America had outgrown the media of 
publication, and that with its limited financial resources the Anthro- 
pological Society could not afford to increase the size of its maga- 
zine, or make it national in scope. There was consequently much 
discussion at the meetings of the board of managers, during the 
autumn and winter of 1898, respecting the advisability of transfer- 
ring the publication of the journal to private hands, and before the 
close of the year plans were perfected to thisend. It was suggested 
by some that the name of the journal be changed; but, largely 
through the efforts of Major Powell, the Board agreed that the old 
name should be preserved, and as the support of the Society was 
necessary to success, the name American Anthropologist — New 
Series was finally adopted. In order that a legal contract could 
be made, two prominent anthropologists, one of them a member of 
the Anthropological Society, became constructive owners, and 
Messrs G. P, Putnam’s Sons, of New York, were selected as pub- 
lishers. Toward the end of the year a prospectus was prepared by 
the founding committee and steps were taken at once to carry the 
project into effect. As the last number of the monthly issue, 
namely, that for December, 1898 (volume x1, no. 12) went to press, 
the first number of the new quarterly, that for January—March, 1899, 
was being printed. The editorial board of the new journal consisted 
of Baker, Boas, Brinton, Dawson of Canada, Dorsey, Holmes, 
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Hodge, Powell, and Putnam. The Anthropological Society agreed 
to subscribe for a sufficient number of copies, at a reduced rate, to 
supply its members, but assumed no further financial obligations 
connected with the journal. 

On November 25, 1898, the Society invited the members of the 
Woman’s Anthropological Society of America to become mem- 
bers of this Society, and on January 3, 1899, forty-nine members 
of the Woman’s Society were elected. President McGee delivered 
his annual address, February 28, 1899, on ‘“‘ The Trend of Human 
Progress,’ under the auspices of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, at Columbian University. On April 26, there was a joint 
meeting of the Anthropological Society and the Medical Society in 
the rooms of the latter. The subject was ‘‘ The Spanish-American 
War: Gunshot Wounds.” Those who participated were Drs 
George M. Kober, L. A. La Garde, W. H. Borden, and E. L. 
Munson. 

On February 13, 1900, Mr McGee delivered his second presi- 
dential address, on ‘‘ The Cardinal Principles of Science,” under 
the auspices of the Academy, at Columbian University ; and on 
February 26, 1901, his third presidential address was given under 
the same auspices, and at the same place, on ‘“ Man’s Place in Na- 
ture.” In March of the latter year a letter was received from the 
Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, suggesting an interchange of com- 
munications. The proposal was accepted, and on December I7,a 
paper that had been received from M. Paul Sébillot, on ‘“‘ The Wor- 
ship of Stones in France,” was read. Mr McGee was authorized 
to send a paper on behalf of the Washington Society, which paper 
was later published by the Société d’Anthropologie under the title 
‘‘Germe d’industrie de la pierre en Amérique.’’ In March, 1901, 
the board directed that a quarterly abstract of the proceedings of 
the Society should be sent to the American Anthropologist. 

On February 26, 1902, Mr W. H. Holmes delivered his presi- 
dential address at Columbian University under the auspices of the 
Academy, his subject being, ‘Sketch of the Origin, Development, 
and Probable Destiny of the Races of Men.” Mr Holmes’ second 
presidential address, on ““A Genetic View of Men and Culture,” 
was delivered February 3, 1903, at the same place. During 1903 
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there was much informal discussion in regard to the preservation of 
antiquities in the United States, and the matter came formally before 
the Society December 1, when a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the subject. This committee reported March 8, 1904, recom- 
mending the support of a bill then before Congress. 

Miss Fletcher, who served as President for 1903-04, was un- 
able, because of illness, to present her annual address. 

During the period of my own presidency, which began January 
12, 1904, the only matter of special interest besides that of the 
preservation of antiquities, just mentioned, was a change in the by- 
laws, by which the annual meeting for the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers was made the last meeting in May in- 
stead of the first meeting in January. The object of this amend- 
ment was to enable the incoming president to take advantage of the 
summer interval in planning the work of the Society for the suc- 
ceeding session. 

Some time after the founding of the Society, apparently in 1881, 
the constitution was written in a book and the signatures of some 
members are appended ; but some did not sign at all, and only six 
members signed after 1884. 

In reviewing the records of the Society I find that 479 persons 
have joined as active members, 137 have been elected as corre- 
sponding members, and 73 as honorary members. Some active 
members later became corresponding members by reason of change 
of residence, or of occupation, or both ; and a few who at first were 
corresponding or honorary members afterward became active mem- 
bers. Of the active members 16 per cent were physicians; 8 per 
cent were women; 6 per cent were connected with the Geological 
Survey ; 5 per cent were associated with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and National Museum; 5 per cent with the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology ; 5 per cent were army officers ; 3 per cent, lawyers ; 
2.5 per cent, clergymen; 2.5 per cent, naval officers; 2 per cent 
were employes of the Pension Office, and 2 per cent were connected 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

During the twenty-six years of its existence 730 papers have 
been read, of which at least 70 per cent have been published; 74 
persons who were not members of the Society have presented 


papers. 
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Professor Mason appears to have read the largest number of 
papers presented by one individual; Mr Holmes comes next, and 
Major Powell third. Most members have read only a few papers, 
or none; they have doubtless been good listeners, however, and in 
that way have lent encouragement. Moreover, many took part in 
discussions or casually presented some matter of interest of which 
little or no record appears. 

Of the members who have died, the following may be named 
as having contributed especially to the life and work of the Society : 
Dr James C. Welling, who was president for two years, Col. Gar- 
rick Mallery, Col. Franklin A. Seely, Rev. James O. Dorsey, James 
C. Pilling, Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S. A., Dr G. Browne Goode, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr Walter J. 
Hoffman, Mr Frank H. Cushing, Col. Frank F. Hilder, Dr Thomas 
Wilson, Major J. W. Powell, who served as president for many 
terms, and Dr Washington Matthews, U. S. A. As obituary 
notices of all these have appeared in the American Anthropologist 
it is unnecessary here to give further details. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Archeological Researches in Costa Rica. By C. V. Hartman.  Publi- 
cation of the Royal Ethnological Museum in Stockholm. Stockholm : 
Ig0I. 4°, 196 pp., maps, 87 plates. 

This elaborate and carefully prepared volume is based partly on the 
collections from Costa Rica now in the Royal Ethnological Museum of 
Stockholm made by Ake Sjérgren, Esq., at whose expense Mr Hartman’s 
explorations were conducted and the results published. 

Mr Hartman divides his exploration into two periods, to each of 
which he devotes a section of the book: A, Researches on the East 
Coast, and #, Researches on the Highland plains in the Province of 
Cartago. ‘These researches occupied the space of a year during 1896 and 
1897, the sites being situated on or near the line of the railroad. 

The most notable site examined in the coast region was that at 
Mercedes, where the group of earthworks marking an ancient center of 
religious activity was subjected to an investigation that yielded a number 
of important results. Two of the great stone images found lying on the 
slopes of the principal mound were proved to have stood upon the plat- 
form on top of the mound where in all probability they were objects of 
worship. These figures, which are of severe and dignified expression, are 
among the few examples of nude sculpture in Central America. The 
treatment of the nude is very creditably performed. ‘The sculpture is 
characterized by strength rather than by refinement, and though lacking 
in grace these statues exhibit a great deal of expression and succeed 
admirably in conveying the impression of power. The site at Mercedes 
must have been an important center for the cultivation and exercise of 
the sculptor’s art, since the contents of the workshop excavated by Dr 
Hartman bear witness at once to the variety of subjects treated and the 
activity with which the work was prosecuted. While the eastern coast is 
remarkable for the quantity and excellence of its sculpture, the art of 
pottery making was not so well developed as on the highlands. 

The graves, of which a number were opened at Mercedes and other 
sites on the eastern coast, were built underground, the walls being con- 
structed of small stones carefully laid together without cutting, and the 
top and bottom of flat limestone slabs. Scarcely a trace of bone was 
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found in these graves, but all contained pottery which in its general char- 
acter resembles the pottery of Nicaragua. The pottery of the highlands 
shows less of foreign characters, but presents on the contrary quite dis- 
tinctive types. Especially characteristic is the pottery with painted 
decorations, which presents an interesting study in conventionalized ani- 
mal forms as applied to pottery decoration. The ruling motive in this 
body of ornament is an animal form which passes through a series of 
transformations until a conventional pattern is produced, which is used 
both entire and in parts and forms a large proportion of the decoration 
on this pottery. 

The relationship between the arts of the Guétares and those of other 
Central American peoples is completely in harmony with what is known 
of their history and affinities. These arts are distinctly Chapanecan and 
closely allied with those of the region about Lake Managua on the one 
hand and those in the vicinity of the Chiriqui lagoon on the other. 
While many of the elements which are common to these three culture 
centers are found also in the Uloa valley, evidences of contact between 
the culture of the Guétares and that of the more cultivated Mayas are 
almost totally lacking. The most striking feature of the Guétare culture 
is beyond doubt the sculpture in stone, which excels that of all other 
Central American people except the Mayas, and the bold attempt at 
rendering the nude is especially worthy of note. The stone cists of the 
highland district described by Mr Hartman, who opened several hundreds, 
are quite identical with tombs found in Missouri and Tennessee — con- 
structed of natural slabs of limestone set on edge, with other slabs for top 
and bottom. The small size of most of these is regarded by Mr Hartman 
as evidence that they served for secondary burials, a theory which is quite 
in keeping with what is known of the burial customs of the Guétares, as 
is also the opinion that the raised terraces in which the tombs are found 
served as the foundations of dwellings within which the dead were buried. 
Within recent times the natives of this region lived two or three families 
together in houses of poles and thatch, and buried their dead beneath the 
floors. G. B. Gorpon. 


Anfinge der Kunst im Urwald. Indianer-Handzeichnungen auf 
seinen Reisen in Brasilien gesamme!t. Von DR THEODOR KOocH- 
GRUNBERG. Berlin: Ernest Wasmuth, 1905. 8°, xv, 70, viii 
pp., plates, figures, map. 

The author presents a collection of native drawings of the Indian 
tribes of the upper Rio Negro, and the Rio Yapura. During a stay of 
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some years in Brazil Dr Koch-Griinberg has cultivated friendly relations 
with the native artists and has elicited their curiosity while they have 
commanded his admiration. 

The plates reproduce in the main drawings of wild beasts, birds, and 
fishes; plants and smaller animals are rare. Men, women, and chil- 
dren engaged in hunting, fishing, and the pursuits of daily life are rep- 
resented, while there is a notable absence of scenes of combat. Plans of 
houses, and maps, astronomical charts, and conventional or convention- 
alized decoration in great variety are also given. Peculiarities of primi- 
tive drawing are the representation in the same picture of the same object 
in more than one plane, the omission, addition, or separation of parts of 
the body, and a quality of transparency in solid objects. 

The drawings are possibly, the author concludes, an outgrowth of the 
desire for representation and communication rather than for esthetic sat- 
isfaction. ‘The recognition of animal, bird, or fish, and of sex depends 
on a quite naive but natural drawing of the significant feature or features. 

The paper and printing of the book are a subject of congratulation ; 
this work is the forerunner of others pertaining to the same tribes. 

C. Peapopy. 


Kinderseichnungen bis sum 14. Lebensjahr. Mit Parallelen aus der 
Urgeschichte, Kunstgeschichte und Vélkerkunde. Von DR SIEG- 
FRIED LEVINSTEIN. Jit einem Anhang von Dr. Phil. LL.D. Karu 
LAMPRECHT. Leipzig: R. Voigtlander, 1905. 8°, 3, 119, xv pp., 
85 pl., 18 tables. 

In comparison with the foregoing, this highly detailed study of 
drawings of primitive children of civilization is exceedingly interesting. 
There are seventy-three plates, and almost every form of childish endeavor 
in art is represented. The human form, animals and plants, scenes and 
illustrations of tales and ideas are attempted in turn. 

Tables are presented graphically showing the progress in detail with 
advancing age, the variation between the sexes, the struggle for per- 
spective, the proportion of choice of important features in illustration, 
etc. 

The superfluous features, the ‘‘ mixed profile,’’ transparency, incom- 
plete or absent outlines, are all strikingly suggestive of true primitive 
art. Plates of reproductions of the latter (e. g., 5, 6, 7, 8) are inserted ; 
they are drawn from both ethnological and archeological sources. Chap- 
ter vil is devoted to Eskimo child-drawings. 

More investigation of this kind is very much desired. 

C. PEABopy. 


UM 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


ANNALES du Musée du Congo. Ethnographie et Anthropologie. 
Série III. Notes analytiques sur les collections ethnographiques du 
Musée du Congo. Tomel., fasc. 11. La Religion. Bruxelles: Spineux 
et 1906. 4°, pp. 145-316, pls. XxII-LXx1I. 

Batres, Leopotpo. La Lapida Arqueoldgica de Tepatlaxco-Orizaba. 
Mexico: Tipografia de Fidencio Soria, 1905. Sm. 4°, 19 pp., 16 pl. 

Batres, LEopotpo. Teotihuacan 6 la Ciudad Sagrada de los Tolteca. 
Por Leopoldo Batres, Inspector General y Conservador de los Monu- 
mentos Arqueoldgicos de la Republica Mexicana. Mexico, D.F.: Im- 
prenta de Hull, 1906. Sm. 4°, 27 p., 4 fig. 

Barres, Leopotpo. ‘Teotihuacan. Mexico, D. F.: Imprenta de 
Fidencio S. Soria, 1906. Sm. 4°, 30 p., 44 pl.; and Appendix, 10 
pl. with descriptions. 

Boas, Franz. The Measurement of Variable Quantities. (Archives 
of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method, No. 5. Columbia 
University Contributions to Philosophy and Psychology, vol. xiv, No. 2.) 
New York: The Science Press, June 1906. 8°, 2 ll., 52 p. 

Contains the introduction to a course on the statistical treatment of biological and psy- 
chological measurements, which the author has given for ten years at Columbia Univer- 
sity. ‘* The form selected for the demonstration of the principles of measurement of vari- 
ables was chosen on account of the limited mathematical preparation of students who have 
devoted themselves to the study of anthropology, biology, and psychology, which made it 
necessary to avoid, so far as feasible, all application of the calculus.’’ 

BowpiTcH, CHARLES P. Mayan Nomenclature. Privately printed. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1906. 8°, 11 p. 

Boye, Davip. Annual Archeological Report, 1905. Being part 
of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. 
Toronto: Printed and Published by L. K. Cameron, 1906. 8°, 249 p. 

CANTARES en idioma Mexicano. Reproduccion facsimiliaria del 
manuscrito original existente en la Biblioteca Nacional que se imprime 
por acuerdo del Sr. Gral. Don Manuel Gonzalez Cosio, Secretario de 
Fomento, en el taller de fototipia del mismo ministerio, bajo la direccion 
del Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel. Mexico: Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria 
de Fomento, 1904 [1906]. 4°, 27 pp. text, 86 Il. facsimile. 

Frazer, J. G. Adonis. Attis. Osiris. Studies in the History of 
Oriental Religion. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1906. 8°, xvi, 
339 P- 

Hewett, EpcarL. Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, New Mexico. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 32. 
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Washington: Government Printing Office, 1906. 8°, 54 p., 1 1., 17 
pl. and maps. 

Instiruts Sotvay. Travaux de 1’Institut de Sociologie. Notes et 
Mémoires. Bruxelles and Leipzig: Misch & Thron, éditeurs. Sm. 4°. 


Contents : 

Fasc. 1. Note sur des formules d’introduction 4 l’énergétique physio- et psycho- 
sociologique, par E. Solvay, 1906. (126 pp. ) 

Fasc. 2. Esquisse d’une sociologie, par E. Waxweiler, 1906. (306 pp.) 

Fasc. 3. Les origines naturelles de la propriété : Essai de sociologie comparée, par 
R. Petrucci, 1905. (xvii, 246 pp. ) 

Fasc. 4. Sur quelques erreurs de méthode dans |’ étude de l’homme primitif : Notes 
critiques, par L. Wodon, 1906. (36 pp. ) 

Fasc. 5. L’Aryen et l’anthroposociologie: Etude critique, par le Dt E. Houzé, 
1906. (117 pp.) 

Fasc. 6. Mesure des capacités intellectuelle et énergétique, par Ch. Henry, avec une 
remarque additionnelle (Sur l’interprétation sociologique de la distribution des salaires) 
par E. Waxweiler, 1906. (75 pp., I 1.) 

Fasc. 7. Origine polyphylétique, homotypie et non-comparabilité des sociétés ani- 
males, par R. Petrucci, 1906. (viii, 126 pp.) 

INTERNATIONALER AMERIKANISTEN-KONGRESS. Vierzehnte Tagung. 
Stuttgart, 1904. Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig: Verlag von W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1906. 8°, 2 pts., Ixxxvii, 703 pp., 4 pls.; suppl., 87 pp., 6 pls., 
chart. 

KONIGLICHE MUSEEN zu BERLIN. Verzeichnis der in der Formerei der 
K6nigl. Museen Kauflichen Gibsabgiisse. (Prahistorische, Ethnologische 
und Anthropologische Gegenstinde.) Berlin: Herausgegeben von der 
General-Verwaltung, 1906. 8°, v, 52 pp. 

EucENe. Noms géographiques de la Province de Qué- 
bec et des Provinces maritimes empruntés aux langues sauvages. Avec 
carte indiquant les territoires occupés autrefois par les races aborigénes. 
Etymologie, traduction et orthographe. Québec: Ed. Marcotte, 82, rue 
Saint-Pierre, 1906. 8°, 110 pp., map. 

Roy, PieERRE-GEOoRGES. Les noms géographiques de la Province de 
Québec. Levis: 1906. 8°, 514 pp. 

Tuurston, Epcar. Ethnographic Notes in Southern India. 
Madras: Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press, 1906. 8°, 
Vili, 580 pp., 40 pls. 

Wit, G. F., avd Spinpen, H. J. The Mandans. A Study of their 
Culture, Archaeology and Language. Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Published by the Museum, August, 1906. 8°, pp. 79- 
219, 4 maps, 15 pls., 16 figures. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ConpucTtep By Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


(Nore. — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages. — EpiTor. } 


GENERAL 


A. (G.) Elisée Reclus. (Ymer, Stock- 
holm, 1905, XXV, 325-329, portr.) Bio- 
graphical sketch, with appreciation of 
scientific labors. 

Andrée (R.) Mythologischer Zusammen- 
hang zwischen der Alten und Neuen Welt. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 89- 
go.) Brief résumé and critique of Ehren- 
reich’s Die Mythen und Legenden der 
stidamerikanischen Urilker (Berlin, 

106 p., 1905). 

(Z.) <A fdldrajz halottai 1905-ben. 

(Foéldr. Kézlem., Buda-Pest, 


B. 


| Broomall (H. L.) 
1905, | 


XXXIII, 407-418.) Treats of geograph- | 


ical necrology for 1905. 
of A. Bastian, W. T. Blanford, V. B. 


Brief sketches | 


Dejtéri, Comte P. de Brazza, J. Edkins, | 


E. A. Gregory, P. M. Lessar, E. Reclus, 


Tip. 


Balfour (H.) President’s address. 


(J. 


E. Richter, F. von Richthofen, Tippoo | 


Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, Xxxv, I3- | 


19. ) 


Discusses activity of the society, | 


publications of members, anthropology | 


in universities, physical deterioration, 
etc. 
pology of ‘‘a binominal, or better still, 


Advocates the adoption in anthro- | 


| Conybeare (F. C.) 


a trinominal system of nomenclature, | 
combined with a well-organized system | 


of registration.”’ 

Bethe (E.) Mythus, Sage, 
(Hess. BI. f. Volksk., Lpzg., 1905, Iv, 
97-142. ) 
characteristics of myth, sage and mdr- 
chen. 


Marchen. | 
Discusses the nature and | 


Dr B. considers a mdrchen to be | 


‘the common property of all of the | 
many peoples of Asia, Europe, and at | 
least the North of Africa,’? —an inter- | 


national being that takes on nationality, 
so that, whether it be Finn or German, 
the folk-soul lies in it. The mdrchen 
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has eternal youth. The sage is bound 
(not free like the mdrchen) to places, 
customs, times ; it tells not of ‘‘a king,’’ 
but of ‘‘King Gunther,’’ not of ‘‘a 
castle,’’ but of ‘‘ Troy castle.’’ It has 
not the charmingly indefinite ‘‘once upon 
atime.’’ The myth can arise from any 
of the several equally justified roots of 
religion, cult of the dead, ensoulment of 
nature, etc., perhaps even fetishism. 
Marchen, sage, and myth have all had 
to do one with another and the web of 
their interweaving is often most beautiful. 
The significance of 
errors in speech. (Proc. Del. Co. Inst. 
Sci., Media, Pa., 1906, I, no. 2, 30-45.) 
According to the author, the evolution of 
language is ‘‘ imitation modified by in- 
creasing significance and decreasing ef- 
fort.’? From this ‘‘errors’’ arise (many 
examples are given). Every correct 
form of language was or will be an error 
and every error was once correct or rep- 
resents forms that will sometime be cor- 
rect, The error is only an error in time. 
It is the sign of life. By it the living 
language is distinguished from the dead. 
English abundantly exemplifies this. 

Die jungfriuliche 
Kirche und die jungfriuliche Mutter. 
Eine Studie iiber den Ursprung des 
Mariendienstes. (Arch. f. Religsw., 
Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 373-389; 1906, Ix, 
73-86.) Treats of the development of 
the idea (in a mythoplastic age) of the 
church personified as a virgin, a virgin 
bride, the first-born of God, the oldest 
of all things, domina mater ecclesia, the 
spiritual mother of Christ, the bride of 
God, the bride of Christ, etc. The 
early hymnology uses these expressions 
of the church and not of Mary — Mari- 
olatry comes later. 
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DeHaan (J.) Overdendood. (Natuurk. 
Tijdschr. v. Nederl.-Indie, Weltevreden, 
1905, dl. LXv, 61-73.) Discusses views 
of various philosophers and men of sci- 
ence concerning death, particularly the 
recent view of Bolk, who distinguishes 
sexual and somatic death among the 
higher animals. The natural death of 
the human being is sex-death. 

Dieterich (A.) Hermann Usener. (Arch. 
f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, i-xi, 
portr.) Appreciative sketch of life and 
scientific activities (d. Oct. 21, 1905). 
Among Usener’s chief works were: 
Kallone (1867), JLtalische Mythen 
(1875), Epicurea (1887), Gétternamen 
(1896), (1899), Dretheit 
(1903). Usener was a great philologist 
and a pioneer in the science of religion. 

Drews (P.) Das Abendmahl und die 
Damonen. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Lpzg., 
1905, IV, 176-205.) Treats of the folk- 
lore of the Lord’s Supper, particularly 
in regard to its protective power against 
demons. Nowhere else was the collision 
of Christian-divine and heathen-demoni- 
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acal power so marked as in the Lord’s | 


Supper,—fear of profanation of the ele- 
ments, etc., and the incoming of mortal 
sin, accidents of handling and partaking, 
participation of the ungodly and the un- 
worthy, cup and water, etc. Belief in 
the demon onset has passed largely, but 
the customs and rules remain. 

Férteckning Sfver vetenskapliga skrifter 
af professor Hjalmar Stolpe. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1905, XXxv, 445-446.) List 
of scientific writings (37 items, 1872- 
1904) of the late H. Stolpe. 

Fiirst (K. M.) Om aldersanatomi, (Ibid., 
76-89.) General discussion of the 
growth of the body and its organs ac- 
cording to age—stature, head measure- 
ments, internal organs, skeleton, blood, 
etc. The divisions of life recognized 
are : childhood ( I-15 or 16 years), youth 
(15-20 or 25 ), adult age ( 20-25-45~-50), 
age of regression (50-65-70), senility 
(70 and over). 

Geddes (J.) Simpler spelling. (Educa- 
tion, Boston, 1906, XXVI, repr. p. I-9.) 
Argues for a ‘‘universal alphabet shat 
will be used.’’? With a universal alphabet 
spelling reform will come of itself. Re- 
forms in other lands are noted. 

Goldstein (F.) Die Menschenopfer im 
Lichte der Politik und der Staatswissen- 
schaft. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 37-41.) Discusses the sacrifice 


of human beings past and present (ancient 
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Mexican priestly offerings, sacrifices of 
war-prisoners, cruel punishment of do- 
mestic and foreign enemies, criminals, 
etc., infanticide, sacrifice of widows, 
slaves,etc.). So far as politics are con- 
cerned, according to G. the object of 
human sacrifice was the punishment in 
the most cruel way possible of enemies 
and the spreading abroad of fear, in 
order to make easier the ruling of the 
many. Infanticide and slave sacrifices 
probably served private economic ends. 
Hall (G. S.) The undeveloped races in 
contact with civilization. (Bull. Wash. 
Univ. Assoc., St Louis, 1906, IV, 145- 
150.) Abstract of lecture. Argues 
against man as exterminator, the exhaus- 
tion and depletion of indigencus popula- 
tions (e. g. in Congo) by the whites 
and the making over of others (Ameri- 
can Indian) into ‘‘a cheap imitation of 
the white man,’’ the deepening of the 
color line against the negro, etc. 
Ingegnieros (J.) D’une classification des 
criminels fondée sur la psychopathologie. 
(Rev. Scient., Paris, 1906, v® s., v, 
648-651.) Outlines a psychopatholog- 
ical classification of criminals. The di- 
visions are: I. Moral anomalies (dis- 
thimic) ; 2. intellectual anomalies (dis- 
gnosic) ; 3. volitional anomalies (dis- 
boulic), Each of these has three subdi- 
visions : Congenital, acquired, transitory. 
Besides these three groups there is 
another including composite types. 


| Knapp (C.) Elisée Reclus. (Bull. Soc. 
Neuchat. de Géographie, Neuchatel, 
1905, XVI, 310-316.) Biographical 


sketch and appreciation of chief works 
of great Belgian geographer and ethnog- 


rapher. 
Le Double (M.) L’évolution des os de 
la face. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1906, 


ve s., 548-556, 584-590.) Treats of 
the evolution of the bones of the face in 
the animal series and in man, variations 
and abnormalities of growth, monstrosi- 
ties, etc. Dr L. attributes the slow and 
progressive reductions in the dimensions 
of the maxillaries to the struggle between 
the brain and the jaw, effect of milder 
manners (choice of food, cooking, etc.) 
on the size and volume of the teeth ; also 
to hereditary selection. 

Lehmann (E.) ‘Teufels Grossmutter. 
(Arch. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 
411-430.) Treats of ‘‘the devil’s grand- 
mother’’ in literature, myths, 
etc., particularly Teutonic (with ana- 
logues elsewhere). 
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Lombroso (C.) 


CHAMBERLAIN ] 


A propos des caractéres 
dégénératifs du crime et du génie. (Rev. 
Scient., Paris, 1906, v® s., V, 795.) 
Note in reply to M. Le Double’s remarks 
in a previous number. Lombroso main- 


tains that physical malformations ‘‘are | 


only external signs, not corollaries.’’ 
Genius, with crime and madness, is a 
branch of the tree of epilepsy —a fertile, 
even wonderful, product of epileptic de- 
generation. 

v. Luschan (F.) Ueber ein rachitisches 
Schimpanseeskelett. (Z. f. Ethn., Ber- 
lin, 1906, XXXVIII, II5-I20, 4 pl.) 
Describes, with measurements, the skel- 


eton of a male chimpanzee ca. 15 years | 


old (long in the Dresden Zodlogical Gar- 
den), the skull and pelvis of which are 
particularly rachitic. This skeleton is 
compared with that of a sound adult 
animal of the same size. 

Mantegazza (P.) II preteso pregiudizio 
delle razze. (A. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 
1905, XXXV, 303-310.) Critique of Fi- 
not’s recent volume Le préjugé des races 
(inspired ‘‘by the fatal and mad word 
eguality’’). M. does not agree with Fi- 
not’s conclusions that ‘‘ the psychology of 
peoples demonstrates their mental unity,”’ 
and ‘‘ the virtues and vices of a race are 
but the effects of historical circumstances 
or of the influence of environment.’’ 

Darwin dopo cinquant’ anni. (Ibid., 
311-322.) Sums up the results of Dar- 
win’s views and influence—the ‘‘ temple 
of evolution’’ has not remained quite as 
it was built. ‘‘ Evolution’’ is too Eng- 
lish, too utilitarian, and ‘‘ natural selec- 
tion’’ has been ‘‘ overworked.”’ 

Parsons (Elsie C.) The religious dedica- 
tion of women. (Amer. J. Sociol., 
Chicago, 1906, XI, 585-622.) Dis- 
cusses this topic from the crudest form 
(wives of the gods among the natives of 
Guinea ) to the modern nun and Protest- 
ant church-goer. Author holds that in 
the phenomena involved ‘‘ we discover 
one of the many impressive series of so- 
cial factors which have contributed so 
richly to the development of human per- 
sonality.’? When woman was a chattel, 
male ownership kept her chaste, and 
‘now religion seems to safeguard the 
products of a social means that is out- 
grown.”’ 

Parsons (F. G.) avd Box (C. R.) The 
relation of the cranial sutures to age. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, XXxXv, 
30-38.) Gives results of examination 
of 82 skulls, mostly of lower and mid- 
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dle class English people (from St Thomas 
Hospital) with respect to ectocranial and 
entocranial sutures—ages of subjects 
17-85. Authors agree with Picozzo as 
to earlier obliteration in males. The 
lambdoid closes later than the coronal 
and sagittal as a rule. Signs of a me- 
topic suture occurred in 6 skulls. Ab- 
sence of internal obliteration indicates 
an age below 30, while after 60 all the 
internal sutures have disappeared, Ecto- 
cranial sutures are usually open under 30 
and obliteration commences below the 
stephanion. 

Pradel (F.) Der Schatten im Volksglau- 
ben. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 
Breslau, 1904, H. xi, 1-36.) Inter- 
esting discussion of the shadow in folk- 
lore, —shadow as soul, under-world of 
shadows, shadowlessness of spirits and 
elves, shadow as essential part of man, 
fear of loss of shadow under the equator 
(Amboyna, Old Calabar, etc. ), correla- 
tion of power and strength with shadow, 
shadow as protective ‘‘demon,’’ form of 
shadow, loss of shadow ( Peter Schlemihl 
cycle), shadow as ‘‘haunt,’’ magic con- 
nected with shadow (stepping on, urina- 
ting on), shadow in oaths and legal lore, 
defiling of water through shadow, medi- 
cinal virtue and evils of tree-shadows, 
etc., pregnancy caused by shadow of 
leaf (Tahiti), proverbs and sayings about 
the shadow, riddles, etc. Widespread 
is the idea that man’s shadow is his soul. 

Kopflose Menschen und Tiere in 
Mythe und Sage. (Ibid., 37-42.) Gives 
numerous references to the many and 
widespread myths and stories concerning 
headless men (often with head under 
arm) and animals. Horses in particular 
appear headless in association with the 
headless wild huntsmen. Dr P. sug- 
gests as sources of such myths not de- 
capitation (the spirit of the beheaded 
was regarded as headless), but ancient 
burial customs (separation of head from 
body before cremation, inhumation, etc. ). 
The idea was then carried over to animals. 

Reid (C. A.) The biological foundations 
ofsociology. (Amer. J. Sociol., Chicago, 
1906, XI, 532-544.) Dr R. argues that 
‘*races evolve only when placed under 
influences which, because injurious to the 
individual, weed out the weak and the 
unfit, and leave the race to the strong and 
fit.’’ This accounts for tall and robust 
negroes, fine Chinese race (city-life for 
ages). Human beings develop under 
three stimuli: nutrition, use, injury. 
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Races can be improved only by breeding | 


favorably-varying individuals. There is 
no reason why we should not rival, and 
even surpass the Greeks. Improved en- 


vironment and selective breeding will do | 


it. 

Retzius (G.) Hjalmar Stolpe. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1905, XXV, 5-16, 3 fgs.) 
Appreciative sketch of life, scientific ac- 
tivities, etc., of H. Stolpe, best known 
by his Development of primitive orna- 
ment (1890-1891), and Studies in 
American ornament (1896). 

Schlaginthaufen (O.) Das Hautleisten- 
system der Primatenplanta unter Mitbe- 
riicksichtigung der Palma. (Morphol. 
Jahrb., Lpzg., 1904, XXXIII, 577-671 ; 
1905, XXXIV, I-125, 194 fgs.) In this 
valuable and detailed monograph, based 
on the investigations of the soles of 330 
Simiz and Prosimiz and of 365 human 
soles (European 278, West African negro 
51, Papuan 24, Japanese, Chinese, 
East Indian 12), with examination of 


| Starbird (R. S.) 


all the previous literature on the subject | 
(bibl. 109 titles, pages 608-612), Dr | 


S. presents a thorough-going study of 
the cutaneous crests and furrows of the 
sole (the palm also is considered) 


among the primates and several human | 
races — macroscopic and microscopic as- | 


pects, embryology, physiology, topog- | 


raphy (in detail with statistics), etc. In | 


certain peculiarities man and the Ca- 
tarrhine monkeys belong together (e. g., 


| Tjeenk Willink (H. D.) 


the triradius, t13, never occurring typi- | 


cally in the Platyrrhines). The gorilla, 
the orang, and the chimpanzee resemble 


man in diverse ways (which is really | 
nearest cannot yet be determined). In | 


man race-differences occur. 


The Maya- | 


Indians (Wilder) are more primitive | 


than the West African Negroes (S.). 


The Papuans of northern New Guinea | 


depart most from the original type. 
The most primitive elements are the 
‘‘insulee primariz,’’ from which the 
crests, etc., develop. 

Simmel (G. ) 
and of secret societies. (Amer. J. 
Sociol., Chicago, 1906, XI, 441-498.) 


The sociology of secrecy | 


Discusses friendship, marriage, secrecy | 


as a sociological technique (e. g., in 
commerce ), reciprocal confidence (pro- 
tective character), reticence on an ob- 
jective basis (secret societies of the Mo- 
luccas, Gallic druids, etc.), correlation 


of secrecy and individualistic separate- | 


ness, gradual initiation, ritual, etc. The 


secret element in societies is a primary 


Singer (H. ) 


Swift (E. J.) 


Warren (S. 


sociological fact, the secret society is a 
secondary structure. Secret associations 
have always had a significant rédle in 
political aristocracies. The secret society 
seems dangerous because it is secret. 
Der Stand der geograph- 
ischen Erforschung der deutschen 
Schutzgebiete. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 77-82.) Résumés re- 
cent geographical literature concerning 
the German colonies and protectorates 
in various parts of the world. 

The ethnological in 
Matthew Arnold. (Bull. Wash. Univ. 
Assoc., St Louis, 1906, IV, I12-121.) 
Arnold’s use of ethnological terms seems 
a mere rhetorical flourish, but he used 
this device ‘‘ because he felt instinctively 
a fundamental relation between the prod- 
ucts of a literary man and the life of 
that man, between the literary output of 
an age and some characteristic move- 
ment of that age, and between literature 
as a whole and life asa whole.’’ He 
hits off easily the distinctive marks of a 
race. One idea pervades his work — let 
us perfect our race. 

The school and the indi- 
vidual. (Ibid., 122-141.) Protests 
against ‘‘the dominant sin of the school- 
master, the attempt to make children 
homogeneous.’’ Cites examples of chil- 
dren who resented direction and coercion. 
Mammalia 
voorkomende in Nederlandsch-Indie. 
(Natuurk. Tijdsch. v. Nederl-Indie, 
Weltevreden, 1905, dl. LXV, 154-345.) 
This valuable monograph on the mam- 
malia of the Dutch East Indies includes 
notes on the anthropomorphic apes, the 
Hylobates, Cercopitheci, etc. The local 
names are given. The mazas (as the 
Dayaks called the ovang) constructs a 
‘‘nest’’ in the trees in which it sleeps 
at night— Dr Buttikofer found so many 
of these as to lead him to believe that the 
creature sometimes built a new one every 
night. An index of names is added. 


Vram (U. G.) Metodo per determinare 


linclinazione dell’ orbita. (A. d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antrop., 1906, XII, 195-196. ) 
Briefly describes an easy method of find- 
ing the horizontal inclination of the orbit. 
H.) On the origin of 
‘‘eolithic’’ flints by natural causes, espe- 
cially by the foundering of drifts. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, XXXV, 337- 
364, 1 pl.) Treats of classes of 
‘“eoliths’’ (battered surfaces, flaked sur- 
faces, chipped edges) and the possible 


| 
| 
* 
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Bates (W. N.) 


Baur (P.) 
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means of their formation : human agency; 
water-abrasion by wave-action ; water- 
abrasion by streams, rivers and floods ; 
soil-abrasion ; the drag of ice ; wear and 
tear on the surface of the ground. The 
pressure-chipped ‘‘ eoliths ’’ occur abund- 
antly in hill-drifts of paleolithic age, but 
are rare in the contemporary valley 
gravels. W. does not accept the theory 
of eolithic man, believing these forms to 


be the result of natural action, Discus- 
sion by others, pages 359-363. 
Weidemann (A.) Alphabet. (Arch. f. 


Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, VIII, 552-554. ) 
Notes on the ‘‘ magic’’ of the 24 letters, 
the ‘‘mystery’’ of the alphabet, etc., in 
Greek and early Christian thought. In 
the early Coptic period 24 personalities 
developed out of the alphabet. 

Wittrock (K. J. H.) De olika slagen af 
folkmangdskartor. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1905, XXV, 428-444.) Treats of the 
different types of maps of density of pop- 
ulation. 


EUROPE 


Abercromby (J.) The chronology of 
prehistoric glass beads and associated 


ceramic types in Britain. (J. Anthr. | 
1905, XXXV, 256-265, 5 | 


Inst., Lond., 
pls.) Enumerates 37 finds of prehis- 
toric glass beads (particularly ribbed, 
notched beads of opaque blue vitreous 
paste) in connection with pottery, etc., 
in British barrows. The long ribbed 
and globular vitreous beads (found with 
cinerary urns with overhanging rims ) were 
imported into Britain ca. 900 (or 800)- 


600 B. C., during part of the Hallstatt | 


period of central Europe. 

A signed amphora of 
Meno. (Amer. J. Archzeol., Norwood, 
Mass., 1905, IX, 170-181, 2 pl., 6 fgs.) 
Describes a red-figured amphora bearing 
the signature of the new painter Meno, 


an Athenian, not otherwise known, ca. | 
510 B. C., and trained in the black-fig- | 


ured school. 
father of Meno, the accuser of Phidias. 


He was possibly the grand- | 


| Blaschke (E.) 


On one side are Leto, Apollo, and Ar- | 
temis, and on the other side of the vase | 


a warrior leading horses. 
now in the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania — it came from some town 
in Etruria. Meno has some resemblances 
to Andocides in style, etc. 

Tityros. (Ibid., 157-165, 1 
pl., 1 fg.) Describes a terra-cotta fig- 
ure (local Theban ware, middle of fifth 
century, B. C.), now in the Boston Mu- 


The vase is | 


| 


} 
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seum of Fine Arts, ‘‘ representing one 
of those mythical combinations of animal 
and man so peculiar to Greek religious 
thought’? —an ithyphallic goat-man, a 
demon closely related to the Pan and 
Satyr type. Only five specimens of the 
type of this statuette are known (2 from 
Thebes, 2 from Locris, 1 from Rhodes). 
An appropriate appellation is Tityros, 
for the goat-man demon had phallic and 
other kindred associations. 

Beddoe (J.) Colourand race. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1905, XXXV, 219-250, 2 
pl., 1 fg.) Discusses color as a race- 
mark, drawbacks to its use (change with 
age, fugitiveness after death, operation 
of various forms of selection, personal 
equation), systems of classification, rela- 
tive values of hair and iris color, effects 
of geographical situation, migration, etc. 
The maps of Dr B. show the distribution 
of color and race in central Europe and 
in the British Isles (tables of pigmenta- 
tion). Dr B. regrets ‘‘the diminution 
of the old blond lympho-sanguine stock, 
which has hitherto served England well 
in many ways, but is apparently doomed 
to give way to a darker and more mobile 
type, largely the offspring of the prole- 
tariat, and more adapted to the atmos- 
phere of great cities.’’ The brunet type 
is not gaining in Scandinavia, but the 
growth of towns may induce a change. 
In southern Europe the blond seems to 
persist only by constant reinforcement 
from the north. There are reasons for 
believing that man in Europe had origin- 
ally red hair. 

Biehringer (F.) Die Sage von Hero und 
Leander. (Globus, Brnschwg., LXXXIXx, 
1906, 94-97.) Discusses the Hero-Lean- 
der legend and its distribution(see also Jel- 
linek’s Die Sage von Hero und Leander 
in der Dichtung, Berlin, 1890) in Eu- 
rope (particularly in Teutonic countries ). 
The legend may be of Indian origin, 
though this is by no means certain. 

Weinachtsherligeromt ei 
der Schwenzer Schmiede vor 30 Jahren. 
(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- 
lau, 1904, H. XII, 103-107.) Describes 
Christmas customs of 30 years ago in 
Schwenz, district of Glatz. 

Bore (E.) Tidsbilder fran det forna Gelli- 
vare. (Svenska Landsmal, Stockholm, 
1904, 27-41.) Notes on folk-life in 
Gellivare, a parish in the extreme north 
of Sweden: Fairs in 1860-1870, famine 
among the Lapps, ecclesiastical festival 
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in 1890, the catechizing tours of the curé 
of Gellivare in Karungi. 
Brunsmid (J.) Kameni spomenici hrvats- 
koga narodnoga Muzeja u Zagrebu. 
(Vjesn. hrvat. Arheol. DruStva, Zaghreb, 
1905, N. S., VIII, 35-106, 132 fgs.) De- 
scribes and figures nos. 58-189 of stone 
statues, sculptures, inscriptions, etc. 
(Roman, Greek, etc.) in the Croatian 
National Museum at Zaghreb (Agram). 

Starine ranijega srednjega vijeka iz 
Hrvatske i Slavonije. (Ibid., 208-220, 
8 fgs.) Treats of antiquities (bronze 
fibulz, etc.) of the early Middle Ages 
in Croatia and Slavonia, specimens of 
which are in the Croatian National Mu- 
seum. 

Nekoliko nasasca novaca na skupu 
u Hrvatskoj i Slavoniji. (Ibid., 176- 
192, 7 fgs.) Treats of nos. 18-25 of 
numismatic finds (Italian, African, Hun- 
garian, Teutonic, etc.) in Croatia and 
Slavonia. 
Caskey (L. D.) Notes on inscriptions 
from Eleusis dealing with the building 
of the porch of Philon. (Amer. J. Ar- 
cheol., Norwood, Mass., 1905, IX, 147- 
156, 1 pl.) Treats of 6 inscriptions 
and the data to be obtained therefrom. 
The restorers reproduced the building 
substantially as it was before its destruc- 
tion; though the workmanship is Roman, 
the forms are those of the fourth century 
B. C., copying the best period of Greek 
architecture, as was the custom of the age. 
Diehl (—) Kleinere volkskundliche Mit- 
teilungen aus Archivalien. (Hess. Bl. 
f. Volksk., Lpzg., 1905, IV, 206-210.) 
Treats of St John’s day celebration in 
Dreieich in 1578, cemeteries in 1611 and 
1710, votive offerings in 1628, a witch of 
1663. 
Dieterich (A.) Griechische und rémische 
Religion. (Arch. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 
1906, VIII, 474-510.) Résumés and 
critiques of recent works (1903-1905) 
relating to Greek and Roman religion, 
including Harrison’s Pro/egomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge, 
1903), Frazer’s Early History of the 
Kingship (Lond., 1905), Reinach’s 
Cultes, mythes et religions (t. 1, Paris, 
(1905), de Visser’s Dre nicht menschen- 
gestaltigen Gitter der Griechen (Leiden, 
1903), Bloomfield’s Cerberus, the Dog of 
Hades (Chicago, 1905), Foucart’s Le 
culte de Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 
1904), Decharme’s La critique des tra- 
ditions religteuses chez les Grecs ( Paris, 


1904), De Marchi’s Z/ culto privato di | 
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Roma antica (Milano, 1903), Cumont’s 
Die Mystérien des Mithra (Leipzig, 
1903), Lucius-Anrich’s Die Anfinge 
des Heiligenkults in der christlichen 
Kirche (Tiibingen, 1904), and Politis’ 
Thesaurus of Modern Greek Folk Ideas 
(1904). 

Fossum (A.) ‘The theatre at Sikyon. 
(Amer. J. Archzeol., Norwood, Mass., 
1905, XX, 263-276, 2 pl., 3 fgs.) De- 
scribes investigations made in the sum- 
mer of 1898, with restoration of certain 
parts. The object of one reconstruction 
was to deepen the stage according to the 
method adopted at Priene— ‘‘it is of 
Roman origin and may date from the 
period when Sikyon superseded Corinth 
in political significance.”’ 

Frasseto (F.) Sopra due crani rinvenuti 
nell’ antico sepolcreto di Bovolone ver- 
onese attribuito ai terramaricoli. (A. 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 1906, XII. 
145-153.) Describes two male skulls 
(indexes, 75.2 and 70.7) in the Florence 
Anthropological Museum, exhumed in 
1876 in the Veronese cemetery of Bovo- 
lone, attributed to prehistoric ¢erramart- 
coli, but really Ligurian, Dr F. thinks 
that the ¢erramarvicoli were Ligurians, 
the zerramare being ‘‘ stations.’’ 

Crani rinvenuti in tombe etrusche. 
(Ibid., 155-182, 6 fgs.) Describes, 
with measurements 15 skulls (3 pen- 
tagonoid, 4 ovoid, 8 ellipsoid ; 12 male, 
3 female) from Etruscan tombs — sutures 
and special bones are examined in the 
second part of the article, pages 177-182 
(the occipital presents the most variations 
and anomalies). Dr A. considers the 
Etruscan (Italy) a mixed people, a view 
in harmony with linguistic and archeo- 
logical facts. Like the Italians, they 
belonged to the Mediterranean race. 
They arrived in Italy in the 8th century, 
B. Cc. Of the crania here considered 10 
have cephalic indexes under 76. 

Fiirst (C. M.) Skelettfynd i jamtlindska 
grafvar fran den yngre jirnaldern. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1905, XXV, 372- 
401, 20 fgs.) Describes, with details of 
measurements, crania and other skeletal 
remains of three men and two women 
from the iron age cemetery at As in 
Jamtland (see Av%e//mark, K.). Another 
grave contained the skeletons of two 
young children. In all 5 males, 3 fe- 
males, and 2 children are referred to. 
Of the male skulls two are dolichoce- 
phalic, one mesocephalic, the female 
dolichocephalic. Height (estimated) : 
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males 1620-1710 mm., females 1500- 
1580. The dolichocephalic crania 
represent the characteristic Scandinavian 
type of the period. The mesocephalic 
skull resembles the coast-type from 
medizval Trondhjem — a mixed, or for- 
eign, element. 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Elenco del mater- 
iale scheletrico preistorico e protostorico 
del Lazio. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di An- 
trop., 1906, x11, 183-189.) Treats of 
a male skeleton (skull mesocephalic) 
from an eneolithic grave near Sgurgola, 
two male skulls from an artificial eneo- 
lithic grotto at Cantalupo Mandela (in- 
dices 70.97 and 86.54), a male brachy- 
cephalic skull from the tombs of the 
Esquiline, an imperfect male skeleton 
from Gabii (with excessive development 
of forearm). The skull from Sgurgola is 
colored red on forehead and face. 

Cro-Magnon, Grenelle ei loro meticci. 


(Ibid., 219-221.) Criticizes Houzé’s | 


account of the mé¢’s of Cro-Magnon and 
Grenelle, said to be represented by the 
skull from Sclaigneaux. What has 
really happened in these regions is a 
mixture of races giving rise to an in- 
crease of brachycephals. 

Gobat (T.) Un antique nom topogra- 
phique de Liége, Merchoul. (Bull. 
Inst. Archéol. Liégeois, Liége, 1905, 
XXXV, 141-154.) Discusses the etymol- 
ogy of the local name A/erchoul in 
Liége (several derivations have been put 
forth). The word is not derived from 
Matricula, but, as the form JAerdecoul 
indicates, refers to the deposit of human 
ordure. 

Gusinde (K.) Ueber Mundartengrenzen 
im Kreise Oels. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. 
f. Volksk., Breslau, 1904, H. XII, 86- 
88.) Gives specimens of the diphthong- 
izing dialect from Great and Little Zéll- 
nig — 5 brief ‘‘ summer songs,”’’ 6 lulla- 
bies, and a few superstitions. 

Haas (A.) Fiinf Sagen aus dem Riesen- 
gebirge. (Ibid., 91-94.) Five short 
tales (Night-hunter, ‘‘ Candlestick,”’ 
Will-o’-the-wisp, Digging for Treasure, 
the Bierwétzel ’’) collected in Briick- 
enberg in 1904. 

Hartung (C.) Einiges neuere iiber das 
antike und das heutige Rom. (Mitt. d. 
K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, 
XLIX, 118-136, 2 fgs.) Notes on the 
forums, the baths of Diocletian, Cara- 
calla, and Agrippa, the Porta Pia (Mich- 
elangelo), various palazzi, the Capitol, 


temple of Vesta, recent excavations at | 


the base of the statue of Domitian, on the 
Palatine, etc. 

Hastings (H. R.) A bronze age ‘‘ pocket’’ 
from Avgo, Crete. (Amer. J. Archzol., 
Norwood, Mass., 1905, 1X, 271-285, I 
pl. 6 fgs.) Describes an interesting 
‘* pocket’? of 28 objects (knife-blades, 
tweezers, hooks, rings of bronze, gems, 
beads, etc.) of the bronze age (early 
Mycenzean) found on the hill of Trapezi 
above the church of Avgo in eastern 
Crete in March, 1903. ‘They may be 
part of the funerary objects belonging to 
the grave (or graves) of the occupants of 
the Mycenzan farmhouse ’’ discovered 
by Miss Boyd in 1901 close to the Avgo 
church. 

Hellmich (M.) Sagen aus den Kreisen 
Glogau, Falkenberg and_ Griinberg. 
(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- 
lau, 1904, H. XU, 94-97.) From brief 
tales concerning the ‘‘ Feenst-Weiber,’’ 
devil-stone, ‘‘black ditch,’? water- 
maiden. 

Hellquist (E.) Svenska sjsnamn. (Sven- 
ska Landsmal, Stockholm, 1903-1905, 
XX, 3-610, 1-32.) Exhaustive alpha- 
betic list (A-S) of Swedish lake-names, 
with historical, etymological, and gram- 
matical notes. A valuable contribution 
to the literature of geographic names. 

Herrmann (F.) Eine Geisterbannung im 
Schlosse zu Darmstadt, 1717-1718. 
(Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Lpzg., 1905, Iv, 
167-176.) Describes in detail, with cita- 
tions from contemporary accounts, excom- 
munications of spirits at the castle of 
Darmstadt in 1717 and 1718. 

Hippe (H.) Volkstiimliches aus einem 
alten Breslauer Tagebuche. ( Mitt. d. 
Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 1904, 
H. XII, 79-85). Cites from a Breslau 
diary of 1640-1669 in Latin belonging 
to the then rector of the gymnasium, 
Elias Maior, various items of folk custom 
and belief: Latare Sunday, Christmas 
bells, Wandering Jew, exhibitions of 
dancing bears, horse-races, races of 
women in 1666, protection of workmen 
against ill-repute as gallows-makers, etc. 

Hoffler (V.)  Prethistorijsko groblje u 


Smiljanu Gospica. (Vjesn. hrvat. Ar- 
heol. Drustva, Zaghreb, 1905, N. S., 
VII, 193-203, 6fgs.) Treats of the pre- 
historic cemetery (22 graves) at Smiljan 
near Gospic and the objects discovered 
therein — bronze fibulz, coils, bracelets, 
etc.; amber beads and other ornaments. 


Olovna plocica sa zavjetnim relijefom 


CUM | 


iz Srpske Mitrovice. (Ibid., 118-128, 
8 fgs.) Describes a votive relief-plate of 
lead from Servian Metrovica compared 


from Petrovaca, etc. 


vosa. (Ibid., 204-207, 2 fgs.) De- 
scribes a lead relief-plate from Divos. 

Johnnson(P.) Signer fran dstra Géinge. 
(Svenska Landsmal, Stockholm, 1904, 
108-115.) Gives texts of 9 brief histor- 
ical tales (17th century, relating to Dan- 
ish-Swedish war), from the district of 
Sdinge in northern Scania. Also ‘ pact 
between a peasant and the devil,’’ from 
Emitslov. 

Kahle(B.) Der Ragnardkmythus. (Arch. 
f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, VIII, 431-455 ; 
1906, 1X, 61-72.) Chiefly a résumé 
and critique of the views of Dr Axel 
Olrik as expressed in his Om Ragnarok 
(1902), with notices of subsequent lit- 
erature of the subject. K. agrees with 

: O. in considering the poem essentially 

ry heathen, but differs from him as to the 

Christian influence. 

— Der hichste Name. (Ibid., 556- 
558.) Points out that the belief in the 
power of ‘‘the highest name’’ is also 

a found in Old Icelandic literature. 

4q Karo (G.)  Archiologische Funde und 
Forschungen. (Ibid., 511-525, 1 pl. 
3 fgs.) Treats of Evans’ explorations 
in Knosos, Doerpfeld’s in Phaistos, and 
those of the Italian expedition on the 
Hagia Triada hill west of Phaistos, itself, 
the chief objects discovered, graves and 
buildings examined, ete. 

Kent (R. G.) The city gates of Deme- 
trias. (Amer. J. Archeol., Norwood, 
Mass., 1905, IX, 166-169, 3 fgs.) 
Notes on ‘Thessalian and Magnesian 
gates of Demetrias (founded ca. 290 


with other like objects of Roman type | 


| 


| 


Olovna plocica sa relijefom iz Di- | 


B. C.), near the modern Thessalian city | 
of Volo. K. concludes that the main | 


gate of Demetrias was where the city 
walls once stood; these have now en- 
tirely disappeared. 


Kjellmark (K.) Ett graffilt fran den | 


yngre jarnaldern i As i Jamtland. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1905, XXV, 351-371, 
32 fgs.) Describes excavations (4 men’s 
2 women’s, and one child’s grave) at a 
cemetery of the younger iron age near 
As in Jaimtland, the objects discovered 
(iron axes and knives, bells, bit, rings, 
sword, etc. ; bronze buckles, sword-hilt, 
etc. ; bead necklaces; bits of silver, 
and silver coins— Swedish, Anglo- 
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Saxon, etc., 994-1035), also human 
remains. See First (C. AZ). 

Lewis (A. L.) Prehistoric remains in 
Cornwall. Part 2, West Cornwall. (J. 
Anthr, Inst., Lond., 1905, Xxxv, 427- 
434, 2 fgs.) Treats of the ‘‘ Dance 
Maen’’ or ‘‘Dawns Maen,”’ a stone 
circle near Penzance ; the ‘‘ Nine Maid- 
ens’’ at Boscawen-an, thrée miles from 
the first ; ‘* Lanyon Quoit’’ and ‘*‘ Chun 
Quoit’?; the ‘‘Tregaseal Dancing 
Stones’; the ‘‘Men-an-Tol,’’ on the 
moors north of Lanyon Quoit, and near 
it the ‘‘ Men Scryffys’’ ; the Boskednan 
circle, the Zennor Quoit,’’ and the ‘‘ Mul- 
fra Quoit’’; the beehive chambers at 
Chrysoister, Gulval ; the Trencrom hill- 
fort; the subterranean passages and 
chambers at Carnbrae, and the ‘‘ Fog- 
ou’’ near the *‘ Dance Maen.”’ 


Mehlis (C.) Die neolithische Ansiedelung 


an der Eyersheimer Miihle in der Pfalz. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 57- 
59, 11 fgs.) Describes briefly objects 
found at the Eyersheim neolithic ‘‘sta- 
tion ’’’ —stone axes (jadeite and syenite), 
‘‘amulets,’’ pottery fragments (some 70 
were found) with little ornamentation. 
The culture-data here indicate the end of 
the neolithic period in the region of the 
middle Rhine (left) and transition to the 
metal period. 


Nehring (W.) Die slovenische Volkslie- 


der. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., 
Breslau, 1904, H. XII, 44-61.) Ré- 
sumé and critique of Dr K. Strekelj’s 
monumental Slovenske narodne pesmi (2 
vols., Larbach, 1895-1903), with notices 
of previous literature of the subject. 
Professor S’s work contains 1006 narra- 
tive (epic) and 3722 lyric songs. The 
epic songs are richer in content and per- 
haps more varied as to motive. 


| Nichols (M. L.) Geometric vases from 


Corinth. (Amer. J. Archzol., Nor- 
wood, Mass., 1905, IX, 411-421, 6 pl., 
4 fgs.). Treats of 16 geometric vases 
discovered in 1898-1899 near the center 
of Peirene, ‘‘resembling most closely 
those found in the lowest geometric layer 
at Eleusis,’’? and belonging probably to 
the tenth century B. C., immediately 
post-Mycenzan. This find, according to 
Miss N., is ‘*one more link in the chain 
of evidence in favor of the spread of the 
Dorian influence along the Isthmus into 
Attica.’’ Nothing Mycenzean has yet 
been found at Corinth. The style of 
decoration is very simple. 

Nilsson (A.) Aril, spisochugn. (Ymer, 
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Pugh (W.) 
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Stockholm, 1905, XXV, 193-214, 30 
fgs.) Treats of hearth, fire-place, and 
oven, old and new in various parts of 
Sweden. 

Olbrich (C.) Die Freimaurer im deutschen 
Volksglauben. (Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. 


Volksk., Breslau, 1904, H. XII, 61-78.) | 
Résumés German folk-beliefs concern- | 


ing freemasons. Their ‘never-ending 
work to escape death,’’ ‘‘magic’’ attri- 
butes, lore relating to symbols of the 
craft, connection with spirits and with 
the devil, etc. Old heathen lore has 
caused much to pass over to the folk- 
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ideas about freemasons, aided by their | 


secret doings and the fact that their great | 


festival day is June 24, St John’s day, | 
near the summer solstice and rich in | 


folk-lore and mystic beliefs. 


Pacala (V.) A Nagyszeben vidéki resin- | 


arok lakéhelye és életviszonyai. (Fdéldr. 
Kézlem., Budapest, 1905, XXXIII, 307- 
325, 350-367, 13 fgs.). Treats of the 
life and activities of the people of Resinar 
near Nagyszeben—dwellings, dress and 
ornament, weddings, disease and death, 
funerals, feasts and festivals, agriculture 
and related pursuits, trade, etc. Old 
customs and rites are dying out. The 
Bethlehem singers’’ at Christmas and 
other similar practices at Easter still sur- 
vive. The wedding ceremonies also are 
interesting. 

Cockney children’s games 
and chanties. (Grand Mag., Lond., 1906, 
HI, 595-599. ) Gives ‘< reminiscences of 
a writer who was once himself a London 
Arab, and speaks out of the fulness of 
knowledge.’’ Most of the chanties are 
used ‘¢as accompaniments to the innu- 
merable variants of ‘ Kiss-in-the-Ring.’’’ 


R. (C.) Prahistorischer Bergbau auf dem 


Mitterberge bei Bischofshaven. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 90-92.) Brief 
account of the numerous remains of pre- 
historic (bronze and iron age) copper- 
mining on the Mitterberg near Miihlbach 
in the Salzburg Alps. 


Renard (L.) Exploration d’un cimetiére 


franc 4 Latinne. (Bull. Inst. Archéol. 
Liégeois, Liége, 1905, XXXV, 155-162, 
1pl., 1 fg.) Brief description of 9 tombs 
and contents explored by the author and 
M. E. Dairn-Rigot in 1901-1903 at 
Chapelle St Maur, Latinne. The ceme- 
tery dates from the Frankish period (V-VI 
century A. D.) and no Christian orna- 
ments or symbols were discovered; the 
funerary objects were poor and the pot- 
tery crude. 


Rapport sur les recherches et les 
fouilles exécutées en 1905 par |’ Institut 
Archéologique Liégeois. (Ibid., 347- 
360, 1 pl., 3 fgs.) Brief account of ex- 
cavations at Ponthoz (Frankish ceme- 
tery), Waterschejd (Hallstatt incinera- 
tion), Fraiture (Belgo-Roman tumulus), 
Grivegnée (IV-V century A. D.), Vervoz 
(Belgo-Roman), Java (Frankish ceme- 
tery), Herstal (Roman coins), etc. 

Reventlow (C. D.) Ringsjéfynden. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1905, XXV, 156- 
172, 13 fgs.) Treats of the finds ‘(flints, 
axes of stone, implements of horn, pot- 
tery, fragments, etc.) at the ‘‘stations’’ 
on Lake Ring, the inhabitants of which 
were probably ‘‘ lake-dwellers,’’ or lived 
on rafts (a folk of hunters and fishers). 
No remains of cereals were found, but 
hazel-nut shells, raspberry-seeds, fruit- 
stones, etc. They seem to have been 
‘‘half-nomadic lake-dwellers.” Some 
of the axes are of the type belonging to 
the older kitchen middens of Denmark. 

Robarts (N. F.) Notes on a recently 
discovered British camp near Walling- 
ton. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, 
XXXV ; 387-397, 8 fgs.) Describes ex- 
cavations and lists objects found (cake 
of copper, earthenware loom-weights 
and perforated tiles, animal bones, pot- 
tery, mealing-stones, flints, partly cal- 
cined skeleton of child, remains of cre- 
mations, etc.). The fragments of red 
Samian ware (ca. 100 A. D.) found 
near by, as well as those of a ‘late 
Celtic’? (ca. 50 8B. C.) pedestal urn, 
may be much later than the camp itself. 
The remains are those of ‘‘a British 
camp, probably the headquarters of the 
Bibroci.’ 

Rogers (J. D.) The meaning of 
in two Teian inscriptions. (Amer, J. 
Archeol., Norwood, Mass., 1905, IX, 
422-426.) Argues ‘for some connection 
between the Teian blocks and the ripyos 
of the Teian inscriptions, Perhaps these 
blocks were used for deme lists, and 
‘<citizens of a certain tower are not 
those resident in or near a tower, of the 
city walls, but those enrolled in the 
deme register, called zipyo¢ because of 
its fantastic shape which attracted atten- 
tion and determined ultimately the popu- 
lar designation.”’ 

Scholz (O.) Schlesische Tanze. (Mitt. 
d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Breslau, 
1904, H. XII, 88-91). Describes peas- 
ant dance (minuet), peasant minuet (by 
four couples), ‘‘Tanzt och mit der 
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Muhme,’’ du lieber Augustin,’’ 
Maidens’ dance, from the Jauer district | 
in Silesia. 

Spottnamen und -Verse auf 
Ortschaften im nérdlichen Oberhessen. 
(Hess. Bl. f. Voldsk., Lpzg., 1905, Iv, 
142-167.) Cites the d/ason populaire | 
relating to more than 100 places in 
northern upper Hesse. Among the 
types or groups of these names and 
verses are those attributing droll or fool- | 
ish things to the inhabitants, those refer- 
ring to the economic situation of the | 
place, those dealing with the moral qual- 
ities of the people, those based on pecu- 
liar pronunciations, etc., those nicknames | 
for which no explanation isapparent, those | 
‘« wandering verses’’ applied again and | 
again with mere change of name of place, 
the d/ason populaire of towns and cities, 
those verses, etc., referring to the various | 
places in a parish, etc. On pages 165- 


166 examples of incorrect and correct | Usener(H.) Quellenverehrung. 


interpretations are given. | 
Zwei griechische Gold- 
tanien aus der Sammlung C. A. Niessen | 
in Kéln. (Arch. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 
1906, VIII, 390-410, 2 fgs. ) 

and discusses two gold head-bands with | 
Greek inscriptions from Bét Djibrin (the 
ancient Baitogabra) between Jerusalem | 
and Ascalon in Judea. ‘The significance | 
of death-wreaths and the accompanying | 
inscriptions is considered at some length 
—the inscriptions indicate folk-belief in 
communication with the dead. Some 
heathen formulz have been taken over 
by Jews and Christians. 

Ruf, Sang und Spruch beim 
Aus- und Eintrieb des Viehs. (Mitt. d. 
Schles. Ges. f. Voiksk., Breslau, 1904, 
H. XII, 97-102.) ‘Treats of the lan- | 
guage used to call and drive away cattle, 
etc., in Seidorf in the Hirschberg dis- 
trict. Specimens of the narrative songs | 
used with the call are also cited. 

Imperial method of in- | 
scription on restored buildings : Augus- 
tus and Hadrian. (Amer. J. Archzol., 
Norwood, Mass,. 1905, 1X, 427-449. ) 
Hadrian ‘‘ acted with a chivalrous regard 
for the memory of the founder that 
matched or even surpassed the respectful | 
attitude of Augustus.’’ S. finds evidence 
that C. I. L. VI, 31060 cannot be con- | 
nected with the Palatine Temple of Vic- | 
tory and used as a proof of restoration by | 
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date back to Hadrian’s restoration and 
no farther. 

Ordsprak, ordstiv ock 
talesatt fran nordéstra Smaland. (Sven- 
ska Landsmal, Stockholm, 1904, 42~ 
65.) Gives list in dialect (alphabetic 
according to chief word) of 500 proverbs, 
sayings, refrains, figures of speech, rid- 
dles, prayers, formulz, etc., from the 
northwestern part of the province of 
Smaland in Sweden. 


Tonks (O. S.) <A new kalos-artist : 


Phrynos. (Amer. J. Archeol., Norwood, 
Mass., 1905, IX, 288-293, 5 fgs.) Dis- 
cusses two fragments of a Greek kylix 
(belonging to the cycle of the Lesser 
Masters), with bust of woman, profile 
to left. These with a British Museum 
kylix (Stroibos vase) the author con- 
siders to be the work of a new kalos- 
artist Phrynos, whose ‘‘ love name’’ was 
Stroibos. 

(Arch. 
f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, VIII, 559-560. ) 
Cites evidence for Low Saxon spring 
and fountain cult as late as the second 
half of the 16th century. 


Describes | Vasic (M.) Bronsani sud iz Viminacija. 


(Vjesn. hrvats. Archeol. Drustva, Zagh- 
reb, 1905, N. S., VIII, 148-158, 4 figs. ) 
Describes a bronze vessel (bust of young 
satyr) from a grave at Kostolca, the old 
Roman colony of Viminacium. 

(Svenska Landsmal, Stockholm, 
1904, 66-72, 121-133.) Gives texts of 
20 ballads, love-songs, etc., collected 
chiefly by L. F. Raaf in the district of 
Ydre, Ostergothland. 

Frammenti scheletrici in 
tombe cristiane presso Niksii, Monte- 
negro. (A. d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 
1906, XII, 191-194.) Describes briefly 
with measurements fragments of 3 skele- 
tons from a Christian cemetery at Kocani 
near Niksii in Montenegro. 

Speise und Gebick 
bei den siidrussischen Juden in ethnolo- 
gischen Beziehung. (Globus, Bruschwg., 
1906, LXXXIX, 25-30, 5 fgs.) Treats of 
implements for salting meat and methods 
of preparing it, use of cooking vessels, 
hand-washing, meals and meal-times, 
holiday fare, favorite foods, fasts, baking 
bread, its forms, etc. (the bird is a favor- 
ite motive in Jewish cult and domestic 
furniture), among the South Russian 
Jews. 


Augustus, and that the letters of the in- | Wigstrém (E.), Nyblin (A. G.), ock 


scription of Agrippa on the Pantheon | 


Lampa (S.) Seder ock bruk fran olika 
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landskap. (Svenska Landsmal, Stock- 
holm, 1904, 116-120.) Notes on 
Christmas and Easter customs in Scania, 
Bleking, Nairke, and Gottland, peasant 
wedding and dance in Narke, etc. 

Wigstrém (Eva). Folktro ock signer. 
(Ibid., 309-404.) Nos. 906-1313 of 
brief legends and folk-beliefs from vari- 
ous parts of Sweden. 

Wiklund (K. B.) Ortnamnen pa 1904 
ars Norrbottenskarta. (Ymer, Stock- 


holm, 1905, XXV, 90-103.) Discusses | 


the orthography of place-names on the 
1904 map of Norrbothnia. Place-names 
should be written according to the laws 
of the language spoken by the people 
proper to the region— Swedish, Finn- 
ish, Lapp, as the case may be. 

Spraken i Finland, 1880-1900. 
(Ibid., 132-149, 3 maps). Discusses, 
with detailed statistics, the distribution 
of languages in Finland from 1886 to 
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1900. During this period the percent- | 


age of Finnish-speaking people increased 
from 85.29 percent to 86.75 percent, 
the percentage of Swedish-speaking de- 
creasing from 14.32 percent to 12.89 
percent, although an actual increase in 
numbers occurred. The numbers of 
Lapps rose from 961 to 1,336; Russians 
from 4,195 to 5,939; Germans from 
1,720 to 1,925. ‘There were in 1900 ca. 


2,000 Gypsies, at least 1,100 Jews, 102 | 


Tatars, some Esths, Polacks, Letts, etc., 
besides scatterings of various other Euro- 
pean nationalities. 

Zur Entstehung der 
Spiral-Dekoration. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1906, XXXVIII, I-33, 76 fgs.) Discusses 


the origin of the spiral decoration on | 
ceramic objects, etc., from prehistoric | 


central Europe, particularly Butmir. 
The place of origin of this motif was 
southern Hungary (Transylvania and 


Butmir in particular) ; the motif arose | 
through the shifting against one another | 
of concentric semi-circles (the art of cen- | 


tral Europe ca. 2500 B. C.); this accounts 
for the appearance of the meander and 
spiral ornaments in widely separated 
places having no intercourse with one 
another. 


Zielinski (T.) Hermes und die Hermetik. 


(Arch. f. Religsw., Leipzig, 1905, V1II, 


321-372; 1906, IX, 25-60.) In this | 
detailed discussion of Hermes and the | 


origin of Hermetic doctrine, philosophy, 


cosmogony, etc. (there are three dog- | 


matic layers of Hermetic, literature ; a 
higher and a lower Hermetics ), the author 


Dennett (R. E.) 


comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ Hermet- 
ics spread from Arcadia over Cyrene to 
Egypt.’’ 

AFRICA 


Biasutti (R.) ‘‘Crania A®gyptiaca.’’ 


Esame di 42 crani di Egiziani antichi 
conservati nella collezione del Museo 
Nazionale d’ Antropologia, Firenze, 
(A. p. lAntrop., Firenze, 1905, XXXv, 
323-362). Describes, with details of 
measurements, 42 ancient Egyptian 
skulls of diverse provenience (Cro-Mag- 
non type I, Mediterranean 31, Austro- 
African 7, nannocephalic 2, brachy- 
cephalic 1). The alleged negroid ele- 
ment is discussed. B. concludes that 
the population of ancient Egypt was very 
heterogeneous, having in the lowest 
stratum a notable proportion of ‘* Austro- 
African’? (Bushmanoid) with some 
traces of nannocephalic, pigmy types. 
The brachycephalic clement, unlike the 
Cro-Magnon (very oli) and the prevail- 
ing Mediterranean type, entered Egypt 
only in the historic period, Other negroid 
traces are very rare and sporadic. The 
indigenousness and development 772 s7/z 
of the ancient Egyptians are justified by 
the African origin of the primitive fond. 


Binetsch (G.) Beantwortung mehrerer 


Fragen iiber unser Ewe-Volk und seine 
Anschauungen. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1906, XXXVIII, 34-40.) Answers to ques- 
tions concerning: Name, word for God 
(Maw), creation-legend (first human 
beings came from sky in basket), soul 
(heaven not so good a place as earth for 
man), spirit, love and worship (sacrifices, 
etc.), idols (provincial, town, house ; 
good and bad spirits), sorcery, rain- 
making, sacred animals (leopard, hyena, 
crocodile, dog, cat; with some tribes 
sheep, goat, and white-tailed black 
monkey ), mystic ceremonies, witchcraft. 
Notes on the philosophy 
of the Bavili. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1905, XXXV, 48-55.) Treats of cosmo- 
logical ideas (everything is a manifesta- 
tion of Wzaméz), temporal ideas (months, 
seasons), the categories (6— water, 
earth, fire, motion, fruitfulness, life), 
the sacred groves (6 groups of 4 each, 
corresponding to the categories). The 
author believes that ‘* beyond fetishism 

. there is a higher form of religion 
among the Bairli (of Luango), which is 
connected with certain symbols in the 
form of: (1) sacred groves, (2) sacred 
lands and rivers, (3) sacred trees, (4) 
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sacred animals, (5) omens, and (6) the 
seasons.’’ ‘There are six sets of 24 sym- 
bols each. 

Fritsch (G). Die Buschminner der Kala- 
hari von S. Passarge. (Z. f. Ethn., Ber- 
lin, 1906, XXXVIII, 71-79.) Critique 
(severe in places) of Passarge’s article 
on the Kalahari Bushmen in JZ7/z. a. d. 
deutschen Schutzgebieten for 1905. Dr 
F. believes that the so-called ancient and 
mighty Bushman kingdom of Chief 
‘‘Dukuri’’ belongs to the realm of 
fable. The hair system of the short 
primitive peoples of central and south- 
ern Africa is considered (embryonal ves- 
tiges, etc. ). 

Gentz Die Bureneinwanderung 
nach unseren deutschen Kolonien. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 53-55.) 
Discusses recent Boer immigration into 
German South Africa. 
settlement in Madagascar was planned, 
but not favored by the French govern- 
ment. 

Gottschling (E.) The Bawenda: 
sketch of their history and customs. 


(J. 


Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, Xxxv, 365- 
Treats of name (people | 


386, 1 pl. 1 fg.) 


of Wenda, their former home) ; history 


(European settlers not allowed previous | 


to 1872; kingdoms, chiefs) ; nationality 
(author speaks of mixture of Asiatic 
blood), appearance and character, hab- 
its of life (dwellings, food, drink, etc., 
sleeping, agriculture, pastimes, trades, 
war ); curriculum, vitze (birth, education, 
declaration of manhood and puberty, en- 
gagement and marriage, family life, 
daily routine of work, meals, pleasures, 
illness, death and burial); tribal consti- 
tution (royalty, power of chief, taxation, 
division of country); administration of 
justice (courts, punishment, peculiar 
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laws); religious customs (gods, priests | 


and witch doctors, places of worship, sac- 
rifices and prayers, superstitious cus- 
toms); knowledge of nature and natural 
phenomena (astronomy, time-reckoning, 
meteorology, geology, botany, zodlogy, 
etc. ); proverbs and adages (author pos- 
sesses ca. 600); language (clearly Bantu, 
but a distinct dialect of the stock). 

Grant (W.) Magato and his tribe. (Ibid., 
266-270. ) srief sketch of Magato, 
called by Europeans the ‘‘ Lion of the 
North,’’ paramount chief of the Mavenda 
in 1894, and his people (circumcision- 
rites, houses, animal-killing, social code, 
counting, religion —no superstitious 
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ideas concerning snakes—‘‘bride pur- 
chase’’). 

Stone fort and pits on the 
Inyanya estate, Rhodesia, (Ibid., 92- 
102, 2 pl., 4 fgs.) Gives descriptions, 
plans, and measurements. Remains of 
old aqueducts and hill terraces occur in 
large numbers throughout Inyanya — the 
former are said to be ‘‘a marvel to all 
modern engineers who inspect them.’’ 
These remains ‘‘ have no similitude what- 
ever to the remains of ancient buildings 
found in any other part of Rhodesia.’’ 
Many of the trees found in this area 
‘‘are not indigenous to S. E. Africa.’’ 
Sitten und Gebrauche der 
Angloer, Ober-Guinea. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 40-51.) Treats 
of protective ceremonies for infants, 
naming, visit of mother to fetish-priest, 
determination of what ancestor is rein- 
carnated in child, education, marriage 
(seclusion of bride, concubinage, wedded 
life and widowhood), sickness and dis- 
ese (caused by spirits), and their cure- 
bay sorcery, death and burial, punish 
ment of spendthrift heirs and debtors 
(nephew inheritance obtains), etc. 

Der Fischfang im Evheland. (Ibid., 
51-63.) Describes fishing in sea, la- 
goons, rivers — much of their knowledge 
of the art has been derived from the 
natives of Accra and the Fantis (also 
from the Europeans). Implements used 
are hooks (introduced by Europeans), 
spears, several varieties of nets, basket- 
trap, etc. Water-poisoning is also in 
use. At pages 62-63 is a list of the 
Ehve names of edible and inedible fishes. 

Spiele der Evheer. (Ibid., 64-70.) 
Describes £pemdeshia (a stone-passing 
and guessing game for children ; patapre 
(a word-game), afuéiti (a leaping over 
obstacles), mzazwo ’veve miele (a break- 
ing into a circle game), ve or didada 
(gambling game with fruit thrown on 
mat), odada (played with 4 cowrie- 
shells), a#@dada (something like Ger- 
man ‘‘ Miihlezieben’’), etc. Of games 
of foreign origin are noted cards and a 
ball-game. 
lose (H.) Musik, Tanz und Spiel in 
Togo. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 9-13, 71-75, 13 fgs.) Treats 
of the war-drums of the Ewe, the fetish- 
drums of the great idol Wurupong in 
Kunya, their uses and the dances con- 
nected therewith, the signal drums and 
their ‘‘language’’?; the drums of Ho 
adorned with trophies of human skulls, 
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traveling Haussa dance girls and singers, 


etc. ; the war-drums of the Haussa; the | 


drums and other musical instruments, 
‘*bands,’’ etc., of the people of Bassari ; 


the mask-dance of the Anago, gambling | 


games and songs of various sorts (par- 
ticularly the adz), children’s games, etc. 
Loir (A.) L’alimentation des indigénes. 
(Rev. Scient., Paris, 1906, v® s., v, 
590-592.) Dr L. thinks (he saw the 
Kaffirs of S. Africa in 1902) that ‘‘ the 


deplorable condition of these natives is | 


due to defect of alimentation ’’ — some- 


thing like beri-beri or scurvy is epidemic | 
Sudden changes in | 
food and modes of nourishment are | 


among the coolies. 


dangerous for these people. Mine and 
prison fare soon kill them, or nearly so. 
The native #enz is always best. 

Myers (C.S.) Contributions to Egyptian 
anthropometry. II. The comparative 


anthropometry of the most ancient and | 


modern inhabitants. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1905, XXXV, 80-91, 6 curves. ) 


Discusses measurements and indices, vari- | 


ability, frequency-distributions, correla- 
tion, of prehistoric skulls from Nakada 
and the heads of fellahin conscripts from 
Kena and Girga, ‘‘ living under similar 
conditions and in the same region of the 


valley of the Nile as did their Nakada | 


ancestors about 5000 B. C. M. con- 


cludes that ‘‘there is no evidence that | 


the ‘ prehistoric’ and the modern popu- 


lation of southern ‘* Upper Egypt differ | 


in physical measurements.’’ ‘The homo- 
geneity of the Egyptians there is the 
same as it was 7000 years ago. 
Randall-MacIver (D.) The manufacture 
of pottery in Upper Egypt. (lIbid., 
20-29, 6 pl.) Describes the three kinds 
of pottery (hzmatitic, painted, house- 
hold — the first, original in Nubia; the 
second, confined to two or three places 
between Assuan and Keneh; the third, 
manufactured everywhere north of As- 
sudan but foreign to Nubia) chiefly made 
in Upper Egypt to-day. Comparison 
with ancient Egyptian pottery is reserved 
for another article. 
making are noted with some detail. 
Reinsch (P. S.) The negro race and 
European civilization, (Amer. J. So- 
ciol., Chicago, 1905, XI, 145-167.) Dis- 
cusses race-mixture, type of civilization, 
social organization, slavery, lack of me- 


chanical arts (‘‘greatest deficiency of | 


the negro race’’), rudimentary art-sense, 
expertness in oratory with rich folklore, 
fetishism (intellectual life chiefly taken 
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up with this). Lowstage of culture among 
African negroes ‘‘ due rather to social, 
political and climate conditions than to 
the physiological, personal incapacity of 
the negro.’’ The ‘‘ missionary-made’”’ 
man is not the ideal. An economic 
foundation for African culture is neces- 
sary ; in creating this European influence 
may succeed, but permanent bondage 
under the whites is the wrong way. 

Schenk (A.) Note sur dix cranes du 
Congo Frangais. Tribu des Yeveng ; 
racedes Fang. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de 
Géogr., Neuchatel, 1905, XVI, 296-303. ) 
Brief description, with measurements, of 
1o Fang skulls (6 male) from the 
Yeveng tribe in French Congo, collected 
by Father Trilles. All are dolichoceph- 
alic. 

Notes on 
the ethnography of the Ba-mbala. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, XXxv, 398- 
426, 3 pl.) Treats of migrations, re- 
semblances between the Ba-Mbala (a 
Bantu people of the Inzia-Kwilu region ) 
and the tribes of Portuguese West Africa, 
clothing and ornament (red body-paint- 
ing, scarification at puberty, tattooing 
simple and rare), food (salt used as 
money ; geophagy and cannibalism com- 
mon; drunkenness a sign of wealth), 
fishing and hunting (rather poor shots), 
crafts (basketry learned from the Ba- 
Yanzi, pottery made by women, metal- 
lurgy, house-building, etc. ), trade (shell- 
money, markets, credit-system), social 
organization (‘‘communism with a strong 
flavoring of anarchy’’; unit is village 
community, with chief holding position 
by wealth ; mr, a special class ; mar- 
riage, child and adult), slavery (three- 
fourths slaves), property (renting of land 
unknown), education and _ psychology 
(children precocious, geographical 
knowledge and memories good, arith- 
metic poor), message-arrows, music (no 
foreign songs sung), justice (= ‘‘pala- 
ver’? —round this their whole life 
centers), war, poison ordeal, death and 
burial (children before puberty, plants, 
food, and weapons have no soul), re- 
ligion (soloki a malevolent being ; 
mapuans, fetishes), reproduction, ab- 
normalities, language (vocabulary, pages 
421-426). 

Traeger (P.) Die Troglodyten des Mat- 
mata. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVIII, 100-114, 17 fgs.) Account 
of visit in 1903 to the troglodytes of the 
Matmata mountains in south Tunis, 
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their houses, dress, physical characters 
( projecting ears are possibly due to head 
covering), customs, etc. The inhabit- 
ants represent Arabized (clothing, cus- 
toms, speech) Berbers. The houses 
number 200 with a population of some 
1200. Hamy seeks to identify the 
houses of Médinine with Sallust’s mapa- 
dia. In any case these cave-dwellings 
are very old. 

Trilles (H.) Proverbes, légendes et con- 
tes Fang. (Bull. Soc. Neuchat. de 
Geogr., Neuchatel, 1905, XVI, 49-294 
pp., 5 pl.) Inthis interesting and rather 
comprehensive monograph Father Tril- 
les, after an ethnographic introduction, 
treats of proverbs and sayings (67-111), 
religious legends and origin-myths (128- 
170), nature-myths (170-180), wonder- 
tales (180-205 — giant and dwarf stories 
abound), animal-stories (205-246 — the 
tortoise and elephant cycles), moral 
tales (247-284). In all, the French 
texts of 34 legends and tales are given, 
and at pages 287-294 native texts with 
interlinear ‘translations of four. The 
proverb is Fang philosophy, history, 
morals, religion (e. g., ‘‘to live with 
one’s wife’s relatives is to become a 
child again’). Meal-time (6 p. m.) is 
the story-hour. The tale-tellers are 
wandering bands and old men. The 
animal-tales have two cycles, that of 
the tortoise, typifying the wisdom of 
the little, and that of the elephant, typi- 
fying the wisdom of the big. The Fang 
are a fine African people of Bantu stock, 
cannibals, but eating only prisoners. 
Villattes Forschungen in der Sahara. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 
55-57, 1 fg.) Résumés briefly the ex- 
plorations of N, Villatte, the scientific 
member of the Sahara expedition (1904) 
of Captain Laperinne in the region 
toward the Niger. At the wells of 
Timissao was found a grotto with Tama- 
shek inscriptions and drawings of ani- 
mals (cattle, camels, ostriches). 
Wheelwright (C. A.) Native circumci- 
sion lodges in the Zoutpansberg district. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, XXxXv, 
251-255.) Describes the ‘‘lodges’’ or 
**schools’’ (there are three grades of 
teachers with different functions) as ob- 
served among the Bavenda in 1904, and 
the ceremonies in connection therewith. 
They were originally held in April or 
May at intervals of five years. Native 
public opinion drives many to submit to 
the rites (great secrecy is maintained) i 
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and many Christian natives break away 
from the mission stations to join the 
‘<schools,’’ which usually last three 
months. 


White (F.) Notes on the great Zimbabwe 


elliptical ruin. (Ibid., 39-47, 6 pl.) 
Author gives results (descriptions, meas- 
urements, etc.) of survey made by him 
in 1903, compared with the data of Bent 
and Swan, etc. W’s observations throw 
out altogether the ‘‘cubit theory’? of 
Bent and Swan and show how little 
foundation there is for the view that the 
builders were Semitic (Arabs), and that 
sun-worship had here reached an ad- 
vanced stage. The plans of the build- 
ers, whoever they were, ‘‘are quite 
wanting in symmetry or in evidence of 
careful design.’’ 

Notes on the to- 
temism of the Becwana. (Ibid., 295- 
314.) Treats of words used to express 
the totem idea, tribal totems, animal 
totems (especially crocodile and hare), 
cattle in Becwana life and customs (ox 
sacrifice, etc,), purification of warriors, 
marriage ceremonies, prerogatives of 
chiefs, children’s play, oaths, plant and 
cereal totems, New Year’s purification, 
etc, W. states that though every Bec- 
wana tribe has its present-day totem 
(and every small boy knows what his 
tribal totem is), yet it is decadent, and 
these totems have practically no influence 
upon their great rites and everyday cus- 
toms. The central place in all the ritual 
of the greater ceremonies is taken by 
cattle. The most valuable evidence for 
plant-totems (veneration of /erdtse and 
Kaffir-corn) is to be found in the initia- 
tion ceremony for girls. 


ASIA 


Die Handknochen 
der Japaner. (Mitt. d. Med. Fac. d. 
K.-Jap. Univ. zu Tokyo, 1905, VI, 349- 
375, © pl.) In this eighth contribution 
to the anatomy of the Japanese, Dr and 
Mrs A. give the results of their examin- 
ation of the bones of the hand of 25 adult 
Japanese (m. 15, w. 10) and Io adult 
Europeans (m. 4, w. 2, ? 4) —the vari- 
ous bones are studied in detail, with 
measurements. The hand-bones of the 
Japanese are shorter and proportionally 
thicker than those of Europeans; the 
articular surfaces are more curved, more 
extended, more rarely split, etc. (the 
articular surface is more curved and ex- 
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tensive in women); the basal and ter- | 
minal phalanges are relatively long, the | 
the middle phalanx | 


metacarpal and 
shorter in Japanese hands ; the terminal 
phalanx is slimmer and more pointed. 


Slimness or thickness of hand and finger | 
bones cannot be explained as being due | 
| Littmann (E.) 


to work, though the differences in artic- 
ular surfaces doubtless are. The fine 


work, however, of the Japanese is more | 
a product of experience than of particular | 
So, too, perhaps the stiff | 


finger-forms. 
European hand. Japanese children can 


often press their fingers back to touch the | 


fore-arm, 
Brockelmann (C. ) 
georgischen Kirche. (Arch. f. Religsw., 
Lpzg., 1906, VIII, 554-556. ) 
tention to the fact that (as noted by the 
Patriarch Macarius of Antioch in 1671) 


the sacrifice of animals lasted in the | 
Georgian churches till far on in the sev- | 


teenth century, 
Butler (H. C.) 
Princeton University expedition to Syria. 
(Amer. J. Archzeol., Norwood, Mass., 
1905, 1X, 389-400.) Brief account of in- 
vestigations of 1904 at Bosra, Si‘, Umm 


Djebel Barisha, etc. 


tectural details made, also hundreds of 
photographs. 

Dhorme (P.) La terre-mére chez les As- 
syriens. (Arch. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, 
VIII, 550-552.) Points out traces in 
cuneiform texts of the tradition of the 
earth-mother among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (e. g., in part of the myth of 
Ea and Atarhasis). 

Falk (A.) Om utvecklingen af kainne- 
domen om Kaspiska hafvet. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1905, Xxv, 36-75.) Sketches 
the development of our knowledge of the 
Caspian sea, from the time of the geog- 
rapher, Hecatzeus of Miletus, down. 

Fraenkel (S.) Ausorientalischen Quellen. 


(Mitt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk., Bres- | 


lau, 1904, H. XII, 42-44.) Cites from 
various authorities data concerning the 
‘fire ordeal’? and ‘‘ witchcraft’? in 
Arabia. 

Karutz (R.) Von Buddhas heiliger Fuss- 
spur. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 21-25, 45-49, 1 fg.) Résumés 
data concerning the sacred footprints of 
Buddha in various parts of India (some 
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Ein Tieropfer in der | 


Calls at- | 


Preliminary report of the | 


| Robinson (D. M.) 
idj-Djimal, the ‘Ala country, il-Andarin | 
(the ancient city of Androna), Kerratin | 
(almost as extensive as il-Andarin), the | 
group of towns in the northern end of the | 
Hundreds of in- | 
scriptions were copied, squeezes of archi- | 
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are not reputed to be old ; the famous one 

of Ceylon is ‘‘father’’ of many). Also 

detailed description of an ebony plate 
copy (now in the Liibeck Ethnological 

Museum) of the footprint according to 

Siamese symbolic lore (108 figures are 

on it). 

Inscriptions. (Amer. J. 
Archzol., Norwood, Mass., 1905, IX, 
400-410.) Treats briefly of the in- 
scriptions collected by the Princeton Uni- 
versity expedition of 1904 in Syria — 
Latin 45, Greek 776, Nabateean 105, 
Safaitic 1,295, Syriac 65, Arabic 138, 
Hebrew 1. Many of the Latin, Greek, 
and Nabatzean inscriptions are epitaphal 
and funerary. The new Safaitic inscrip- 
tions add much to our knowledge of the 
life and language of the ancient northern 
Arabs (new names of deities and tribes 
occur). 

Peters (J. P.) The palace at Nippur 
Babylonian, not Parthian. (Ibid., 450- 
452.) Criticizes views of Hilprecht and 
Marquand. _P. considers the palace Par- 
thian, ca. 1200 Greek( Mycenzan) 
influences are apparent in the architecture. 

Greek and Latin in- 

scriptions from Sinope and environs. 

(Ibid., 294-333.) Reproduces and dis- 

cusses 79 Greek and Latin inscriptions 

and 17 others from elsewhere mentioning 

Sinopeans— about one-half were dis- 

covered by the author in 1903. These 

consist of inscriptions on vase-handles, 
dedications, on sarcophagi, gravestones, 
etc. The 8 Latin inscriptions are new. 


| Rose (H. A.) Hindu pregnancy obser- 


vances in the Punjab. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1905, XXXV, 271-278.) Treats 
of Hindu ‘rites, some of which appear 
to be relics of an old custom of re-mar- 
riage during the first pregnancy ”’ ; strict 
taboo on first menstruation after mar- 
riage, observances at mid-pregnancy, the 
kanji and dewd-dhémi of the seventh 
month, the ceremonies of the eighth 
month (athwdnsd, ma@wali), taboos 
during eclipses, rites to avoid abortion. 
Muhammadan pregnancy observances 
in the Punjab. (Ibid.,* 279-232.) 
Treats of the observances of the seventh 
month (satwahin, satwéns@) and ninth 
month (zaumds@). In Delhi many 
elaborate customs (some borrowed from 
the Hindus) connected with pregnancy 
survive. Thin milk in the mother’s 
breasts presages a boy. Many food 
taboos exist. 
Volland (27) Bilder aus Armenien und 
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Kurdistan. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
LXXXIX, 41-44, 7 fgs.)} 
tells of the plain of Charput, ruins of old 
Malatia ; modern Malatia and Charput. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Foy (W.) Australien, 1903-04. (Arch. 
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Notes on the | 
| Lasch (R.) 


f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1906, VIII, 526- | 


549. ) 
ature: Spencer and Gillen’s Zhe North- 
ern Tribes of Central Australia (Lond., 


Reviews and résumés of liter- | 


1904), Howitt’s Zhe Native Tribes of | 


South-East Australia (Lond., 1904), 
and various articles by Mathews, Roth, 
Clements, Peggs, and others. 

Giglioli (E. H.) 
valuta di penne rosse dall ’Isola Deni 
oS. Cruz, Melanesia. (A. p. I’ Antrop., 
Firenze, 1905, Xxxv, 389-392, I fg.) 
Describes from specimens in the museum 
in Florence the ¢avaz, a sort of ‘‘ money”’ 


Il tavau danaro o | 


of red feathers, in use on the island of | {ah 
| Mathews (R. H.) Sociology of some 


Sta Cruz, Melanesia. This ‘‘money’’ 


is kept wound on two bark rings, the | 


feathers being attached to a body made 
from strips of pandanus leaves; various 
ornaments of shell, pieces of mother-of- 
pearl, etc., are attached. The orna- 
mented part is 8 mm. long and 57 mm. 
wide. 

Haddon (E. B.) 
Bornean art. 
1905, 19 fgs.) 
the dog-motive in the tattoo-patterns, 
bamboo-carvings, etc., of the Bahau- 


The dog-motive in 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., | 


Discusses | 


Kenyah-Kayans, etc., of Borneo, and | 


the modifications of it by the Kalamantan, 
who have absorbed some of their culture. 


Mr H. thinks this motive originated | 
with the Bahau-Kenyah-Kayans and was | 


carried with them in their migrations — | 


in Sarawak the dog’s head appears con- | 


ventionalized as a rosette. Among the 
Kalamantans the dog-motive is looked 


upon as a prawn ; by the Ibans of Rejan 


as a scorpion. 
Lang (A.) 
vanced in totemism. (Ibid., 315-336.) 
Discusses the question whether the Cen- 
tral and Northern Australian tribes (as 
Professor Spencer believes), or those of 
S. E. Australia on the Murray and Dar- 
ling rivers are ‘‘the most primitive (the 
word does not refer to material progress) 
in religion and in social organization.’’ 


The primitive and the ad- | 


L. holds that the totemism of the Central | 
Australian Arunta, contra Spencer, is | 


not at all primitive, but has been modi- 


Ling Roth (H.) 
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fied by the stone amulet and reincarna- 
tion belief. 

Ein neuer Beitrag zur Kunde 
der Eingeborenen Westaustraliens. 
(Mitt. d, k.-k. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 
1906, XLIX, 137-141.) Résumés the 
data (furnished by Robert Austin) in W. 
E. Roth’s ‘‘ Notes of Savage Life in the 
Early Days of West Australia’’ (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. Qnsld., 1903, XVII pt. 2, 45- 
69), relating to physical characters, dis- 
ease, hunting and fishing, food, moral 
ideas, education and disposition, death 
and spiritism. 

Tatu in the Society 
islands. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., xxxv, 
283-294, 3 pls.) General description, 
instruments and pigments used, age at 
operation, method of tatu, origin of the 
custom (for women it is a mark of pu- 
berty and for men a seal of manhood and 
the performance of duties), the decay of 
the art (due to the missionaries). 


Australian tribes, (J. & Proc. R. Soc. 
N. S. W., Sydney, 1906, XXxIx, 104- 
123.) Treats of the Wombaia of the 
Northern territory, the Wongaibon on 
the Lachlan river, Barkunjee of western 
New South Wales, the first more in 
detail (subdivisions, marriage-sections, 
marriage-sequences and progeny-names). 
Mr M. is of opinion that ‘neither pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes, nor 
. . . ‘group marriage’ have ever ex- 
isted among the social institutions of the 
aborigines of Australia.’? Also ‘‘the di- 
visions into cycles, phratries, and sections 
have not been deliberately formulated, 
with intent to prevent consanguineous 
marriages and incest, but have been de- 
veloped in accordance with surrounding 
circumstances and conditions of life.’ 
He criticizes Spencer and Gillen’s and 
Howitt’s recognition of ‘‘two exoga- 
mous groups,’’ substituting therefor two 
principal divisions. Among the Won- 
gaibon, Barkunjee, etc., ‘‘exogamy is 
entirely absent.’’ 

Ethnological notes on the aboriginal 
tribes of Queensland. (Proc. and Trans. 
Roy. Geogr. Soc. Austral., Brisbane, 
1905, XX, 49-75). Treats of the sociol- 
ogy of the Wonkamurra, Murawurri, 
Badyeri (at pages 55-65, grammar and 
vocabulary), inchalachee, succession of 
totems, etc. Also in reply to ‘‘ grossly 
inaccurate statements of. Professor Bald- 
win Spencer,’’? Mr M. again emphasizes 


| 
| 
pT 
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devolution of section names through the 
mother, and the absence of exogamy. 
— _  Ethnological notes on the aboriginal 
tribes of Western Australia. (Ibid., 
1904, XIX, 43-72, 2 pl.) Treats of 
rock carvings and paintings (on Depuch 
island there are hundreds of carvings), 
organization (several systems — the 
tuar the most primitive), initiation cere- 
monies, superstitions (prowling mal- 
evolent spirits, food-supply ceremonies, 
serpent monsters, man-stealing creature, 
delaying darkness, stopping rain, etc. ), 
language (brief vocabularies from Roe- 
burne district and Lower Fitzroy river). 
Ethnological notes on the aboriginal 
tribes of New South Wales and Victoria. 
(J. R. Soc. N. S. W., Sydney, 1904, 
XXXVIII, 203-381). This article, with 
some additions, has been reprinted ( Syd- 
ney, 1905, XIV, 183, 4 fgs.). It contains 
a mass of information concerning socio- 
logical and marriage institutions, lan- 
guage, food regulations, sorcery and 
magic, initiation and other ceremonies, 
mythology, and folklore (some 20 tales, 
pages 135-174, 177-183), etc. The 
bibliography (pages ix-xiv) shows Mr 
M. to have published 95 different articles 
relating to the Australian aborigines. 


The pirrimbir or ‘‘avenging expedi- | 


tion’’ of the natives of S. E. New South 


Wales is described by the author for the | 
first time (pages 37-50) with some de- | 
At page 103 we learn of the exist- | 
ence among many tribes of ‘‘a hybrid | 


tail. 


tongue or jargon, comprising a short 
code of words, by means of which a moth- 
er-in-law can carry on a limited conver- 
sation in the presence of her son-in-law, 
respecting some of the events of daily 
life.’’? Some sections of this monograph, 
the author expects, ‘will completely 
revolutionize all the old school notions 
respecting the organization of Australian 
tribes,’’ and, ‘‘it will be evident that 
the old women’s yarns about ‘marriage 
by elopement,’ ‘marriage by capture,’ 
and ‘ group marriage’ are practically im- 
possible as fundamental matrimonial laws 
in aboriginal society.’’ 

Roth (W. E.) Notes on government, 
morals and crime. (N. Queensld. Eth- 
nogr. Bull., No. 8, Brisbane, 1906, pp. 
12,4pl.). Treats of assembly of eld- 


ers, camp council, rights and powers of 


individual, sex relations, obscenity (sod- 
omy, masturbation, bad language) lazi- 
ness, falsehood, gluttony, respect for old 
age, treatment of non-tribesmen, saluta- 
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tion (kissing fairly rare; much formal- 
ity), trespass, inheritance, crimes against 
the person and against property, prop- 
erty-marks and ‘‘message-sticks,’’ expi- 
ation. ‘The ‘‘message-sticks’’ are dis- 
cussed in detail, with many figures. Dr 
R. believes that ‘‘ the marks on the so- 
called ‘ message-sticks’ do not convey 
the slightest intimation of any communi- 
cation.’? They merely accentuate the 
bona fides of the messenger. 

Stephan (D7) Anthropologische An- 
gaben iiber die Barriai, Neupommern. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, LXXXIX, 14— 
15, I fg.) Describes, with table of meas- 
urements, three Barriai young men (20- 
23 years) from New Pomerania. Cephalic 
indices, mesocephalic and dolichoceph- 
alic ; stature of tallest, 1700 ; of shortest, 
1595 mm. 

Australian canoes and 

rafts. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, 

XXXV, 56-79, 3 pl., 2 fgs.). This valua- 

ble article, with abundant bibliographical 

references, discusses types, distribution, 
construction and furnishings, use and 
methods of propulsion, etc., of the bark 
canoes, dug-outs, logs and rafts used for 
navigation by Australian aborigines. In 
the west and south navigation and even 
swimming are said to have been un- 
known. A list of canoe-names is given 

(73-77). The one-piece bark canoe is 

probably original in Australia ; the sewn- 

bark type, limited to the northern region, 
may have been imported ; the dug-out of 
the Blue mountains is probably native ; 

the out-rigger is of Papuan origin. T. 

thinks the Tasmanians reached that 

island by canoes (they resemble the Seri 
balsas), not by land. 


AMERICA 


The travels of Jonathan 
(Amer. Hist. Rev., N. Y., 
1906, XI, 289-302.) Discusses the life 
and activities of Carver, the character 
and sources of his famous book of travels, 
suspected as early as 1789 of being a 


Carver. 


mere compilation. Prof. B. is of opin- 
ion that the evidence here presented 
makes it clear that ‘‘the 7rave/s of Jona- 
than Carver can no longer be ranked as 
an authentic record of the observations 
of the supposed author. In its present 
form the 7ravels is the work of the edi- 
tor, Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, who 
was a voluminous and facile writer and 
the charitable friend of Carver.’’ 
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Bushee (F. A.) 
in the United States. 
Boston, 1905, XX, 625-664.) 


(Polit. Sci. Q., 
Crit- 
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Communistic societies | 


ical historical study of the various groups | 


(Owenite, Fourierite, recent socialistic 


and communistic, religious, etc.) of com- | 


munistic societies in the United States, 


1732-1900, their origin, and the causes of | 


their successes and failures. Lack of 


elasticity needful for the free play of in- | 


dividual desires is a marked cause of non- 
success. 


United States. 

Bushnell (D.1., Jr) Appunti sopra alcuni 
oggetti dell’ America del Nord esistenti 
nel Museo Antropologico di Firenze. (A. 
p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 1905, Xxv, 363- 
382.) Describes various ethnological 
objects from North America now in the 
Anthropological Museum in Florence : 
Grooved stone axes, celts, ‘‘ banner 
stones,’’? other stone objects, chipped 
stone implements, disks, pipes (Sioux 
and Ojibwa), pottery fragments, hats 
(Haida), moccasins ( Algonquian, etc. ), 
ornaments and decorations in skin, etc., 
knife-sheaths, wampum and bead-work, 
lacrosse-racket (Ojibwa), ornaments, etc., 
of the missionary era (Tadousac). See 
also American Anthropologist, 1906, N. 
S., VIII, 243-255. 

Friederici (G.) Der 
Indianer. (Globus, Brnschwg, 1906, 
LXXXIX, 30-31.) Treats, with numer- 
ous references to literature of subject, 


greeting guests and strangers by weeping | 


and sighing, a custom found both in 
South America (Charruas, Tupi, Len- 
guas) and in North America (Texas, 
Caddoan tribes, Sioux, etc.). F. con- 
siders this greeting nothing more than a 
senselessly exaggerated and degenerate 
form of courtesy ‘‘ raised to the highest ’’ 
power. 

Ueber eine als Couvade gedeutete 
Wiedergeburtszeremonie bei den Tupi. 
(Ibid., 59-60.) Discusses an old custom 
(he who has killed an enemy, is, at the 
cannibal feast, made to lie still in a ham- 


Tranengruss der | 


Dr B. has noted about 100 of | 
these attempts at communistic life in the | 


mock, given a little bow and arrow to | 
shoot at a wax target ; also given a new | 


name, etc.) reported by Hans Stade; 


also the name-giving ceremonies of the | 


Tupi—these are ‘‘due to fear of the 
spirit of theslain.’’ Ethnologic parallels 
from the Aztecs and Pueblo Indians are 
cited. 

Gann (T. W.) The ancient monuments 
of northern Honduras and the adjacent 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) 


MacCurdy (G. G.) 
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parts of Yucatan and Guatemala, the 
former civilization in these parts and the 
chief characteristics of the races now in- 
habiting them ; with an account of a visit 
to the Rio Grande ruins. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1905, XXXV, 103-112, I 
fg.) Notes on buildings within mounds, 
stone-faced pyramids, ovoid underground 
chambers, former civilization (no met- 
als), pottery (3 sorts), burial customs, 
religion, physical characters of modern 
Mayas, language, native arts and agri- 
culture, influence of white civilization 
(altogether evil ) —visit to ruins, ‘‘ good 
specimen of Toltec architecture.”’ 

Gl’ indigeni del 
Sud-America centrale fotografati dal 
Boggiani, (A. p. l’Antrop., Firenze, 
1905, XXXV, 383-387, I pl.) Notes on 
the Boggiani collection of photographs 
of Indians of central S. America (See 
American Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., 
VII, 325). Facial and other peculiarities 
are discussed — ‘‘ the secondary (or ter- 
tiary ) sexual characters are well marked 
in the faces of these Indians.’’ 


Hill-Tout (C.) Report on the ethnology 


of the Statlumu of British Columbia. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1905, XXxv, 
126-218.) In this important mon- 
ograph are treated ethnography and soci- 
ology (list of 30 settlements), marriage 
(nearness of blood the only bar), dwell- 
ings, food, dress, puberty (StatlumH 
customs su? generis), mortuary (taboos 
and prohibitions) and birth customs, 
‘*salmon ceremonies,’’ totemism (per- 
sonal is earlier), somenolozy (system of 
naming true source of group names), 
crests (from earlier personal), time-divis- 
ions, sundry beliefs and superstitions, 
linguistics (156-177), myths and tradi- 
tions (177-205 — English texts of 7 
native texts, interlinear translation and 
free rendering of 2), vocabulary (206- 
218) of some 850 words. With regard 
to totemism and certain magical cere- 
monies there are striking resemblances 
between these Indians and the Arunta, 
etc., of central Australia. The StatlumH 
were once a strong and populous Salish 
tribe. 

Archeological re- 
searches in Costa Rica. (Ibid., 437- 
442, 2 pl., 3 fgs.) Critical résumé of 
Hartman’s Archeological Researches in 
Costa Rica (Stockholm, 1gor). 

Nordenskiéld (E.) Beitrige zur Kennt- 
nis einiger Indianerstimme des Rio 
Madre de Dios-Gebietes. (Ymer, Stock- 
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holm, 1905, XXV, 265-312, 35 fgs.) 
Gives ethnological results of expedition 
of 1904-05 among the Tambopata- 
Guarayo, Yamiaca, etc., of the Rio 
Madre de Dios country. Tribal nomen- 
clature and distribution, organization 
(chiefdom important), language (brief 
vocabularies of ‘Tambopata-Guarayo, 


LITERATURE 


Arasa, Yamiaca, Atsahuaca, Tuyoneiri | 


— the first two are Tacana, the third and | 


fourth Pano, the last neither Tacana nor | 


Pano), physical characters, war, friend- 
ly intercourse, migrations and agriculture 
(fields widely scattered), fishing and 
hunting (few tame animals), weapons 
(bow and arrow in detail), houses (each 
tribe has several dwelling-places in con- 
nection with its various fields), family 
(small, monogamous), fire and food- 
preparation (vegetable food most im- 
portant ; eat all day), disease and death, 
etc., (dysentery; clean, daily baths ; 
not cannibals), clothing and ornament 
(ornaments on cotton shirts few ; hunt- 
ing trophies worn ; nose-piercing ; neck- 
laces), dance and song with feather- 
dress, painting face and body, ham- 
mocks and basketry, drawings ( Yamiaca 
drawings on clothes, walls, etc., due to 
more contact with whites), hospitality 
(marked; no word for ‘thank you,”’ 
no handshake, only nodding with head 
as greeting). 
that is new about these ‘‘ wild Chun- 
chos.”’ 

Ethnographische und archaologische 
Forschungen im Grenzgebiet zwischen 
Peru und Bolivia, 1904-1905. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1906, Xxxv11I, 80-99, 20 
fgs.) Treats of the Quechua Indians of 


N. has found out much | 


the borderland between Peru and Bolivia | 


and the results of archeological investi- 


the eastern slopes of the Andes. Among 
the objects found were bronze needles ( ¢o- 
pos) with llama-heads or leaf heads, such 
as are still used by Quechua women, pes- 
tles, pottery fragments — sometimes quite 
modern objects (later additions to orig- 
inal votive gifts). In one burial cave 
were 200 skeletons, in one chu/pa 16; 
few had but one. Certain old Quechua 
customs (dances, burial pf property with 
dead, foundation-sacrifice, ‘‘ magic ’’ for 
dry weather, making-sick, etc.) are no- 


ticed. The ‘‘wild’’ Indians or Chun- | 


chos are briefly considered. 
Palmer (T. C.) Indian implements col- 
lected on the river shore at Chester, 
1893 to 1897. (Proc. Del. Co. Inst. 


Seler ) 


| Simmons (H. G.) 
gations (chu/pas, burial-caves, etc.) on | 
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Sci., Media, Pa., 1906, 1, no. 2, 26-28, 
1 fg.) Describes briefly a collection of 
arrow heads (110 in number), ‘‘ reject ’’ 
clippings and flakes, pottery fragments, 
piece of slate gorget, scraper, hammer, 
axes, etc., presented by the author to the 
museum of the Society. A large num- 
ber of the arrow-heads are of the ‘‘ white 
flint’? so common along the Delaware. 
In the angle between the river and La- 
mokin run once stood an Indian village. 
Das Dorfbuch von Santiago 
Guevea. Eine zapotekische Handschrift 
aus der Mitte des sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVI, 121-155, 36 fgs.) Describes 
and discusses (hieroglyphics, names, 
numbers, words, etc.) a Zapotec Ms. 
of 1540 (from two copies, one at Guevea, 
one in the Mexican National Museum). 
Three languages appear, Aztec, Zapotec, 
Spanish. The upper half of the leaf 
contains the hieroglyphics of the place 
and those of 19 points around it; the 
lower pictures of the people presenting 
tribute to the kings. 


Sergi (G.) Contributo all’ antropologia 


Americana, (A. d. Soc. Rom. di. An- 
throp., 1906, XII, 197-204, 1 pl.) 
Treats of three American types of crania : 
Ancient Peruvian, which has negroid or 
oceanic pigmoid elements (cranial form, 
capacity, stature) due to trans- Pacific im- 
migrants — this skull is Sphenozdes par- 
vus peruvianus,; modern Bolivian In- 
dian ( Ovoides bolivianus), with Melan- 
esian affinities; mound-builder skull 
with central Asiatic relations. Prof. S. 
sees two pre-Columbian currents of im- 
migration into America, one Oceanic, 
the other Asiatic. 

Eskimaernas forna 
och nutida utbredning samt deras van- 
dringsvagar. (Ymer, Stockholm, 1905, 
XXV, 173-192, map, 6 fgs.) Discusses 
former and present distribution and mi- 
grations of the Eskimo tribes, with refer- 
ences to recent authorities, particularly 
Boas and Thalbitzen— the map is modi- 
fied from that of the latter (it shows 
regions now uninhabited by Eskimo but 
containing evidences of their former resi- 
dence: Southeast coast of Labrador, 
east coast of Greenland, the Arctic archi- 
pelago between Greenland, Baffin Land 
and Victoria Land, and a portion of the 
extreme N. E. Asiatic coast). One of 
the notable Eskimo ‘ruins’ is Eski- 
mopolis’’ on Buchanan Strait, visited by 
the author in 1899. S. considers rash 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the conclusions of Storm and Isachsen | 


as to the post-Norsemen population of 
Labrador by the Eskimo. 

Smith (H. I.) 
coveries in northwestern 
(Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc., N. Y., 1906, 
XXXVIII, repr. pp. I-9.) Summarizes 


briefly explorations (1897-99, 1903) of | 
village sites and graves in the southern | 


interior of British Columbia and the in- 


terior of Washington; shell-heaps and | 
cairns on the coast of British Columbia | 


and Washington; sites along the Co- 
lumbia river, between Portland and the 
coast. Mr S. found that the interior S. 
British Columbia culture was a unit, 
that of the coast another unit, while in 
central Washington was a culture dif- 
fering in some respects from both. The 
Lillooet valley shows influences of both 
coast and interior. The material culture 
of the prehistoric people resembled that 
of the Indians of to-day ; inter-tribal in- 
terference was greater in earlier times. 


West (G. A.) The aboriginal pipes of 
Wisconsin. (Wisc. Archeol., Madison, 
1905, IV, 47-171, 17 pl., 205 fgs. ) 
This valuable and exhaustive monograph 
treats of tomahawk pipes (author be- 


Recent archeological dis- | 
America. | 


[N. s., 8, 1906 


lieves that ‘‘most of the metal artifacts 
found in Wisconsin, commonly attributed 
to French origin, were really made by 
the British and Dutch’’), other metallic 
pipes, clay and pottery trade pipes, pot- 
tery pipes (native pipes comparatively 
few, pot-making more developed here), 
stone pipes, Siouan pipes (calumets), 
‘*Micmac’’ pipes, portrait pipes (stone 
pipes with carved human heads most 
common form of effigy pipe in W.), 
effigy and emblematic pipes (compara- 
tively few), ‘‘bridegroom’’ or double- 
stemmed pipes (one bow] with two stem- 
holes), ‘‘flatform’’ or ‘‘monitor’’ pipes 
(nearly all surface finds) of various types, 
handled pipes (22 examples,'no two of 
same pattern), disk pipes of three varie- 
ties, high-bowled, pot-shaped, vase- 
shaped, square-bowled, ovoid, lens- 
shaped, keel-shaped, double conoidal 
pipes, pebble pipes (‘‘rudest pipe form 
imaginable’’ ), tube pipes, peculiar tubes, 
California tube pipes, etc. A number of 
the Wisconsin pipes are evidently exotics 
(due to barter, trade, conquest). ‘‘In- 
dian tobacco’’ of several sorts (kinnikin- 
nik, etc.) was used by the aborigines of 
Wisconsin, but ‘‘tobacco, as we now 
know it, was introduced by the whites.’’ 


YUM 
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The Agamemnon of Aschylus. — On June 16 and 19, 1906, in the 
new Stadium of Harvard University the Agamemnon of A®schylus was 
given in Greek by students of the University. The rounded end of the 
Stadium, where was seated the audience, was separated from the remain- 
der by the scene representing the palace of the king at Argos. The 
effect aimed at was that of a Greek theater of the Fourth Century B. C. 
Before the portico of the palace, which was raised but a few inches from 
the ground, was the round orchestra for the chorus, who marched but did 
not dance. 

The color-scheme and polychromic decoration of the scene repre- 
sented perhaps all that both archeology and weathering suggest to the 
modern savant and traveler. 

The pronunciation of Greek used stood well the test of speech and 
singing ; the only possible exception was the diphthong ev, which came 
perilously near degenerating, or disintegrating, into two sounds. 

The acting, and the enunciation and execution of the music were 
excellent. The composition of the music was a work of great cleverness, 
if not of very great talent. Given the strictest construction of Greek 
meter, allowing little but simple 2- and 3-timed rhythms, given a chorus 
of men’s voices alone and an unyielding impression of melancholy to 
produce with them, given an orchestra of clarinets, bass-clarinet, and 
bassoon alone as accompaniment, Mr Ellerton Lodge, the composer, yet 
achieved dignity and variety and above all an effect that should not 
be made ridiculous by the towering solemnity of the awful tragedy itself. 
Avoiding the pitfalls of an archeological following of the Greek ‘‘ modes,’’ 
Mr Lodge yet introduced a certain haunting effect into the melodies that 
cannot have been far removed from the original. The absolute lack of 
the 4-measured repeated phrasing of Frage und Antwort was a delight to 
the modern ear and a lesson to the modern composer who thus far has 
failed to realize the undeveloped capacity for rhythm of the human mind. 

As an archeological reproduction the rendering of the Agamemnon 
was noteworthy, and the profound impressiveness created by it only 
proved once more the essential sameness of the human dramatic appre- 
ciation independent of time and place. C. PEaBopy. 
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Recent Researches by the University of California. — During the 
field season of 1906 the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California carried on the following investigations in connection with 
the Ethnological and Archeological Survey of the State. Dr A. L. 
Kroeber made ethnological studies among the Yurok, Yokuts, and Mohave 
Indians. Dr P. E. Goddard investigated the little-known and almost 
extinct Athapascan groups situated between the Hupa and the Wailaki. 
Mr S. A. Barrett studied the Pomo and Miwck Indians. Dr R. B. Dixon 
investigated the ethnology and particularly the language of the Chimariko, 
who although now reduced to only four survivors constitute an entirely 
distinct linguistic stock. Miss Constance Goddard DuBois collected in- 
formation among the Mission Indians, particularly in regard to the cere- 
monies and myths of the Luisefios. Dr J. C. Merriam, with the assis- 
tance of Messrs E. L. Furlong, N. C. Nelson, and A. V. Wepfer, did 
reconnoissance work in several caves in Shasta county in continuation of 
previous researches bearing on the antiquity of man, and systematically 
explored two shell-mounds on San Francisco bay. Mr Joseph Peterson 
made archeological investigations in eastern Arizona. In continua- 
tion and development of the researches of the late Dr Washington 
Matthews, whose notes and manuscripts are in the keeping of the Uni- 
versity, Dr Goddard also conducted studies among the Navaho and 
Apache. 


The American Ethnological Society of New York is about to begin 
a series of publications which is to contain authentic material collected 
among native tribes of America. The volumes are to appear at irregular 
intervals. Notwithstanding the large amount of work that has been done 
in American ethnology, comparatively little material has been collected 
regarding the customs, beliefs, and ideas of the natives, in their own 
words. Most of our collections have been obtained indirectly through 
the assistance of interpreters, or are discussions of information collected 
from individuals more or less familiar with English or with the trade jar- 
gon. Knowledge possessed by the Indians is of great importance as well 
to the ethnologist as to the student of the early history of the American 
continent. For this reason authentic records of information given by the 
Indians seem to be of prime importance for a thorough study of these 
subjects. The American Ethnological Society, in beginning its series of 
publications, is desirous of collecting and preserving for future use such 
records, and it is hoped that this undertaking will meet with the support 
of the public. The following volumes are in preparation, and will be 
published by E. J. Brill, of Leiden, Netherlands: 
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VoL. I. WILLIAM JonEs, Ph.D., Research Assistant, Carnegie Institution : 
Fox Texts. A collection of historical tales, myths, and accounts of per- 
sonal religious experiences collected among the Fox Indians, a branch of 
the Algonquian stock. Recorded in original text, and published with 
translations. (In press.) 

VoL. II. Epwarp Sapir: Zhe Upper Chinook. An account of the Chinook 
Indians of upper Columbia river, and a collection of myths and personal 
accounts. Original texts and translations. (In press.) 

VoL. III. Rotanp B. Dixon, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, Harvard 
University : Myths of the Maidu Indians of California. 

VoL. IV. FRANz Boas, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity : Myths of the Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia. 

VoL. V. ROLAND B. Dixon, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, Harvard 
University : Myths of the Shasta Indians of Northern California. 


It is hoped that the following collections also will be published at an 
early date : 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, M.D., Professor of Anthropology, Columbia Univer- 


sity: Zhe Alsea Indians of Oregon. ' 
H. H. Sr Ciarr, 2D: Texts collected among the Coos Indians of Oregon. 


The price will be approximately $2.00 for a volume of 300 pages, 
and proportionately for larger or smaller volumes. It is hoped to bring 
out about two volumes a year. Communications may be addressed to 
Mr Harlan I. Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the American Ethnolog- 
ical Society, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


Virginia Manuscripts. — The Department of Archives and History 
of the Virginia State Library, in charge of Mr John P. Kennedy, state 
librarian, has recently issued a most valuable Calendar of Transcripts and 
Other Historical Manuscripts in possession of the department. The work 
of classifying and cataloguing the material has been in progress about five 
years, with the result that more than 177,000 documents are now readily 
available in a series of more than 3,500 uniform labeled boxes. Special 
acknowledgment is made of the services of Mr Andrew C. McLaughlin 
and assistants of the Carnegie Institution of Washington in the listing of 
Virginia manuscripts in the London Record Office. The collection is 
particularly rich in material on the land claims, wars, treaties, and gen- 
eral governmental relations of the early Indian tribes. 

James Mooney. 


German Anthropological Societies. — The Thirty-eighth general meet- 
ing of the German Anthropological Societies and the Fifth joint meeting 
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of the Anthropological Societies of Germany and Austria will be held at 
Cologne in August, 1907. It is proposed to make of this meeting an 
international congress by bringing together the most celebrated anthro- 
pological societies and investigators of all lands. The Cologne Anthro- 
pological Society extends an invitation to all American anthropologists 
and institutions interested in anthropology, to be present at the congress, 
and assures those who contemplate attending that their stay in the old 
city of Cologne on the Rhine will never be forgotten. The Society will 
soon issue a program of the proceedings ; meanwhile it announces that the 
greatest possible amount of time during the meeting will be devoted to 
the eolithic question. After the congress an excursion of two or three 
weeks in the Netherlands and France in all probability will be given, 
during which the places of greatest interest from an anthropological point 
of view will receive especial attention. If, however, visitors should prefer 
to make a tour of Germany, the Societies will consider the possibility of 
carrying out any proposals to that end that it may receive. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to the Cologne Anthropological Society (C. 
Rademacher, Rektor), Zugweg 44, Cologne, Germany. 


Monsieur Edouard Piette, the well known writer on prehistoric 
archeology, died at the Chateau de la Cour des Prés (Rumigny, Ar- 
dennes), June 5th, 1906, in his 80th year. Four years ago Judge Piette 
gave his incomparable collection, chiefly from the caverns of southern 
France, to the Musée des Antiquités nationales at St Germain-en-Laye, 
near Paris. 


ACCORDING to the London Zimes an opinion has been widely ex- 
pressed, both in Oxford and elsewhere, that the services rendered to 
archeology by Dr Arthur John Evans should be commemorated by a por- 
trait to be deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, of which for nearly a 
quarter of a century he has been keeper. The discoveries at Knossos 
are alone more than sufficient to justify this step ; but Dr Evans’ achieve- 
ments as a numismatist, historian, and traveler have also earned for him 
the admiration of scholars. It is felt, moreover, that no more appropriate 
place for a memorial of him could be selected than the institution which 
has been raised, in the period during which he has presided over it, and 
mainly as the result of his energy, generosity and tact, to a place in the 
front rank among European museums. A committee, of which Dr 
G. A. Macmillan (St Martin’s street, London, W. C.) is the honorary 
treasurer, has been formed to promote the object in view. The portrait 
will be painted by Sir W. B. Richmond, and a reproduction in photo- 
gravure will be sent to every subscriber. 
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A course of illustrated lectures on ‘‘ The Logical Evolution of Indus- 
tries ’’’ will be given by Mr Harlan I. Smith, of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, to the normal domestic art students at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, during the school year 1906-07. The purpose of 
the course is to acquaint these prospective teachers of handwork, with 
primitive arts and tools, that they may more adequately instruct ele- 
mentary school children in the simple forms of the industrial processes of 
modern life. The students will prepare for these weekly lectures by 
a course of reading in the anthropological journals and in books on primi- 
tive peoples recommended by the lecturer. Essays on special topics will 
be prepared by the students from this reading and the lecture material, 
so that the value of the lecture course will be strengthened through in- 
dividual student work. 

THE SENATE of London University has received from Mr Martin 
White two further donations— one to provide a salary of £200 a year 
for Dr Edward Westermarck, university lecturer in sociology, for a further 
period of five years, the other an additional sum of £700 for the estab- 
lishment for five years of two scholarships a year, each of the annual value 
of £35 and tenable for two years. In connection with Mr White’s bene- 
faction, special courses will be delivered during the session 1906-07, on 
ethnology by Dr A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., and on psychology by Dr 
J. W. Slaughter, Ph.D. (Clark). 


Rev. S. P. VERNER, who has recently returned from Africa, desires 


in these pages to disavow the sensational statements that have recently 
appeared in the public press respecting the African pygmy and Mr Verner’s 
late expedition. Men of science have grown accustomed to such news- 
paper accounts of alleged discoveries and have learned to disregard them ; 
others are requested to take no account of the stories alluded to, but to 
await an announcement which Mr Verner promises to make regarding his 
expedition, in a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist. 


A NEW MUSEUM is to be built on Audubon Park Terrace, 155th st., 
west of Broadway, New York, for the American Numismatic and Archzo- 
logical Society, of which Mr Archer M. Huntington is president. The 
edifice will be 39.8 feet front and 63.3 feet deep, of concrete construc- 
tion. It will be three stories in the classic style, with Ionic columns. 
The main floor and the second story will be devoted to the library, the 
meeting halls, and exhibition galleries. The building is to cost $55,000. 


THE FIRST MEETING of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society during 1906-07 was held in South Hall, University of Cali- 
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fornia, Berkeley, on September 11. Professor A. L. Kroeber spoke on 
‘« California Indian Myths and Songs,’’ with illustrations on the grapho- 
phone. 


Dr J. Watter FEwKEs, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, will spend the autumn and winter in archeological researches 
in Arizona. Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, of the same Bureau, has been 
engaged since spring in studying the natives of the pueblo of Taos, 
northern New Mexico. 


WE LEARN from JVature that the museum of the University of Otago, 
New Zealand, has been enriched by the gift of a large series of ethno- 
logical objects from Mr and Mrs James Mills. The collection, which 
consists chiefly of weapons, mostly Polynesian, was made about twenty- 
five years ago. 


Dr ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN, Of Clark University, will deliver 
the next course of popular scientific lectures at Weeks Institute, Clinton, 
Mass., on the first three Fridays of November, 1906. The subject is 
‘<The American Indians.’’ 


THE TITLE of honorary curator has been conferred by the Cincinnati 
Museum Association on Mr Philip M. Hinkle, who has undertaken the 
care of its collections relating to American archeology. With him are 
associated Mr Frederick W. Hinkle and Dr G. B. Rhodes. 


Dr KARL VON DEN STEINEN has retired from an associate professor- 
ship of ethnology in the University of Berlin and the curatorship of the 
Museum of Ethnology in order to devote his attention to scientific explor- 
ation. 


AT A MEETING of the officers and council of the Norwegian Geo- 
graphical Society, in Christiania, on May 19, the gold medal of the 
Society was awarded to Dr Carl Lumholtz for his scientific explorations. 


WE REGRET to announce the death, at Berlin, on July roth, of Dr 
Albert Voss, director of the department of prehistorics in the Kénigliches 
Museum fiir V6lkerkunde. 


PROFESSOR MARSHALL H. SaviL_e, of Columbia University and the 
American Museum of Natural History, has recently returned to New York 
after conducting explorations in Ecuador and Colombia during the summer. 


InviraTions have been extended by the Ober-Biirgermeister of the 
city of Cologne, Germany, to attend the opening of the new Rauten- 
strauch-Foest Museums (Museum fiir Vélkerkunde) on November 12th, 


